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is 


A spur to thoroughbreds. 
A dope to dullards. 
It commenced with Cain. 


And has been raising Cain ever since! 


Abram and Lot felt it when their herds- 
men “competed” for the choice pastures. 


And it is here to stay. 


How shall it be met and overcome? 


Not by price-cutting or other out-worn 
methods of bygone days. 


The crude weapons of yesterday glance 


"And they asked me how I did it, 


You keep your light so shining 
A little in front o’ the next! 














And I gave them the Scripture text, 





(COMPETITION ! 


harmlessly off the armor of the “new 
competition.” 


The sling of David was effective against 
Goliath, but the World War called for 
airplanes and Big Berthas. 


You have been told that your real com- 
petitor is not your fellow lumberman. 


But he sometimes acts mighty like one. 


However, while keeping a couple of 
jumps ahead of him, don’t forget the 
high-pressure boys in other lines who 
have their eyes on your prospect's 
pocketbook. 


What to do? Kipling has said it— 


“They copied all they could follow, 
But they couldn’t copy my mind, 


And I left ’em sweating and stealing 


A year and a half behind.” 
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Every Buyer 
SPECIALISTS Should Know 


When a manufacturer devotes his entire time 
and facilities to the manufacture of two or three 
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332 So. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO POLSON’S WEST COAST HEMLOCK is different. There 1 
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Reapy Casa at Any TIme 


i} Turn the Accounts Receivable on your books into 
| working capital any time you need cash— 

| 

1] 


—to take advantage of discounts 

—to increase your turnover 

—to meet seasonal demands for cash , 
—to improve your credit 





We purchase Accounts and Notes Receivable from 
manufacturers and jobbers—advance cash immedi- 
ately—charge a very small amount for the service— 
and our relations with our clients are confidential. 


Complete information covering operation of our 
Plan will be given by letter or representative 
without obligation. Write, telephone or wire. 








AT BALTIMORE 
} COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
| 
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Resources over $5,000,000 Ir 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Completing Building Material Dealer’s Stocks and Services 


Fo pwr ge often has been 
directed to the trend toward 

selling and supplying com- 
pleted articles rather than the raw 
materials from which to make them. 
Buyers of everything from foods to 
homes expect to find in stock ready 
for instant use every article worn, 
consumed or otherwise utilized. A 
somewhat similar and coincident de- 
velopment has been that of the de- 
partment store idea, particularly as 
exemplified in the mail order house 
and the “Five-and-Ten’s.” There can 
be little doubt that the tendency of 
the retail lumberman to become a 
handler of all kinds of building mate- 
rials, and finally to become a pur- 
veyor of the completed home, has 
been in response to similar demands 
on the part of the public. 

The fact is quite plain that the 
large mail order department store 
has owed much of its success to the 
divisions and weaknesses of the 
small rural stores carrying limited 
lines and varieties. Certainly, the 
lumberman can testify that the hard- 
est competition he has to meet is that 
of the outside store that can supply 
goods of every description, including 
the complete home. Reluctant though 
he may be to put in a stock of build- 
ers’ hardware and to compete with 
his friend, the local hardware dealer, 


or a stock of paint to compete with 
the druggist, perhaps; he may be 
compelled to do so or to make some 
kind of alliance with other dealers 
that will enable him to conform to 
the definite trend in effective mer- 
chandising service. 

While logic may not be the govern- 
ing consideration in determining the 
choice of a line of goods, yet there is 
potent logic in including in the 
building material dealer’s store 
everything that is needed to build a 
complete house or other structure. 
Some of the so-called side-lines lend 
themselves readily to display and 
serve excellently to supplement ex- 
hibits of other building materials, at 
the same time that they are used not 
only in connection with new building, 
but for repairs and _ renovation. 
This is especially true of paints and 
varnishes, which may be displayed in 
most attractive fashion. Builders’ 
hardware also may be used to give 
variety and to add attractiveness to 
the dealer’s show windows. 

It is known, of course, that lumber- 
men have recognized the advantage 
if not the necessity of making their 
yards, offices and stores attractive, 
and of using exhibit and display as 
sales helps. It is known also that 
the “lumber store” is a pretty well 
established institution, a place where 


the prospective builder can get not 
only all the materials of construc. 
tion, but reliable advice and help in 
his building or repairing projects, 
With a view to learning what prog- 
ress had been made in these direc. 
tions among the members of the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, J. F. Bryan, secretary 
of that organization, recently sent a 
questionnaire to them. 

While conditions and policies of 
dealers may differ with localities and 
regions, it is a reasonable inference 
that Illinois dealers are fairly repre- 
sentative of the country. Mr. Bryan 
found that of 275 replies thus far re- 
ceived, covering about 300 yards, 245 
yards, or 88 percent, handle the full 
line of building materials, while 16 
restrict their stocks to lumber and 
wood products only and a like num- 
ber handle only building materials 
other than lumber. The prominent 
place that paints occupy in retail 
lumber dealers’ stocks is indicated by 
the fact that 129 reported that they 
handled them. Twenty-nine dealers 
reported stocks of builders’ hard- 
ware. Undoubtedly, the trend is to- 
ward the development of retail lum- 
ber yards into building material de- 


partment stores in Illinois, and 
probably throughout the United 
States. 





Food for Thought 


T a rather early stage in the 
World War statesmen and poli- 
ticians realized the potency of 

morale, a condition and a word that 
the public at large was at that time 
first made to understand. Morale in 
war meant briefly the will to win, 
and it means the same in business. 
In the war it was found to be as ef- 
fective toward success and victory to 
de-“moral’’-ize the enemy people back 
of the army as to destroy or incapaci- 
tate the soldiers in the ranks. It is 
believed that today the lumber indus- 
try is suffering as much from low 
morale within its own ranks as it is 
suffering from the attacks of rivals 
out on the firing lines. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
last week, on page 37, appeared, 
under the title “Here Is Something 


for Millmen, Wholesalers and Retailers 


for Lumbermen to Think About,” a 
letter from an Illinois retailer that 
suggests some of the causes of low 
morale in the lumber industry and 
measures for improving it. “It is 
surely,” he said, “a great age, with 
the lumberman living in a _ brick 
home, the coal dealer’s home being 
heated by oil, and the building mate- 
rial dealer drinking wood alcohol. 
Advertising is surely a wonderful 
medium.” Elsewhere in his letter he 
says: “It isn’t much use for one indi- 
vidual lumber dealer to try to argue 
against brick, steel etc. Looks to me 
like the retailer, jobber, wholesaler, 
manufacturer and all others con- 
cerned in the lumber industry will 
have to do some merging, mixing or 
affiliating and advertise somewhere 
or somehow.” 


This dealer strikes directly at the 
heart of the problem, when he refers 
to the unity of effort required and 
names advertising as the means of 
remedying the situation. He refers 
to methods of rival industries that, in 
his opinion, have enabled other ma- 
terials to supplant lumber, implying 
that similar methods would prove 
equally effective in retaining and re- 
gaining markets and uses for wood. 
There can be no doubt that so-called 
general advertising has contributed 
greatly to the popular acceptance of 
if not demand for materials that dis- 
place lumber; but the fact is not to 
be forgotten that in every case ap- 
peals to the public have been supple- 
mented and supported by appeals to 
the distributers. With few excep- 
tions, to be specific, producers and 
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wholesale distributers of lumber have 
not consistently used both forms of 
sales appeal. 

In practically every section of the 
United States lumber offices inside or 
out or both inside and out afford elo- 
quent and convincing evidence of the 
fact that they handle many materials 
that are used in place of lumber. 
This is so because the interest of pro- 
ducers of these materials has fol- 
lowed them through the dealers’ 
yards out into public use. Not only 
the consumer but the retail distribu- 
ter has been sold on the quality and 
utility of these materials as well as 
upon their profit-producing qualities. 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Harry T. Kendall, sales man- 
ager of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
referred to the retailers of the 
United States and their salesmen as 
“a force of 60,000 sales agents on 
the firing line, trying to sell lumber,” 
and he appealed to manufacturers to 
protect these representatives. Not 
only must these sales representatives 
be protected from the competition of 
wholesalers and manufacturers; they 
must be sold on lumber as a building 
material, in that manner being con- 
verted into honest-to-goodness ad'vo- 
cates of lumber use. It is respect- 


fully submitted that while lumber 
producers have not neglected to sell 
lumber to the dealers, they have not 
realized the necessity of selling the 
dealers on lumber. Whatever may 
have been the situation in the past, 
nowadays the retail lumber yard is 
in fact the distributer of all kinds of 
building materials, and these mate- 
rials compete with one another for 
the approval and support of the 
dealer as truly as they compete for 
the demand and use of the consumer. 
The right kind of sales and advertis- 
ing program will make the retailers 
of the country not only distributers 
of lumber but advocates of wood use. 





Principles That Must Be Embodied in Forestry Policy 


REE-GROWING on a tremend- 
T ous scale is undoubtedly neces- 

sary in the United States. Not 
only wood supply but land use re- 
quires that vast areas shall be de- 
voted to the growing of trees. Pro- 
tection of watersheds and provision 
for recreation also enter as factors in 
making tree growing an important 
national policy. Nevertheless, defi- 
nite information is lacking as to the 
future wood requirements of the 
country, and information is hardly 
more definite regarding the timber 
producing capacity of the lands 
available for forestry purposes. 

For more than a half-century a 
timber shortage has been forecasted, 
the period of years to elapse before 
America was to be treeless varying 
with the enthusiasm of the fore- 
caster. Lapse of time alone has 
served to modify if not to discredit 
numerous forecasts, but nothing has 
occurred to disprove the fact that the 
timber supply of the country is 
steadily being reduced, and at a rate 
disproportionate to the efforts being 
made to replenish it. Much progress 
has been made in what may be 
termed the preliminary preparation 
for a comprehensive forestry pro- 
gram; but many obstacles remain in 
the way of practical tree growing on 
a scale adequate to the probable 
future needs of America’s population. 

Intelligent discussion has done 
much to clarify the problems involved 
in practical reforestation, and it is 
believed that the gains made in this 
direction are more than sufficient to 
offset the losses due to delay of prac- 
tical measures. The need of forestry 


in the United States was first pre- 
sented to the people directly and in a 
radical form. In its earliest form 
the so-called conservation program 
consisted largely in condemnation of 
lumbermen and it asked of the peo- 
ple only that they exercise compulsion 
upon the producers of lumber, a com- 
modity that has made vast contribu- 
tions to the upbuilding of the coun- 
try. A better understanding of the 
facts and principles involved in re- 
forestation has brought the convic- 
tion that the people have important 
duties to perform and contributions 
to make in connection with an ade- 
quate forestry program. 

At the recent meeting of the 
American Forestry Association a 
lumberman of long experience, W. A. 
Holt, of Oconto, Wis., discussed some 
of the aspects of the forestry prob- 
lem that superficial advocates com- 
monly ignore. Mr. Holt reminded his 
audience that within the period since 
a timber shortage has been feared 
there have been many lumbermen 
and others who have believed that 
cut-over lands would be required for 
agriculture as rapidly as they were 
cleared of trees. Owners not only 
held such lands with a view to their 
use for farming, but even made elab- 
orate and costly attempts to settle 
them and build up farming communi- 
ties. Taxing bodies also, holding 
similar views regarding cut-over land 
values, levied taxes accordingly. 

One proposal of the conservation- 
ists was that the lumbermen should 
not be permitted to cut their own 
trees. Local taxing bodies, however, 
levied taxes upon the timber year 


after year until they forced the tim- 
ber owners in sheer self-protection to 
cut the trees as fast as posible. Mr. 
Holt in his address cited a case in 
which the taxes rose in 25 years from 
$1.88 to $10.03 per acre. He said 
further on this point: “The interest 
on the value of the tract at 6 percent 
simple interest, plus the _ taxes, 
amounts to about 10 percent per 
annum. On March 1, 1913, the Gov- 
ernment says it was vorth about $4 
per thousand stumpage, so now it 
should be worth $10.80 per thousand 
stumpage to cover taxes and interest; 
but as a matter of fact it is worth no 
more than it was in 1913. Conse- 
quently, the owner realizes all he can 
on it and gets the money into a more 
profitable investment as rapidly as he 
can. He can not be induced to grow 
more timber under such conditions.” 
Mr. Holt discussed selective cutting 
as the most promising method of per- 
petuating private forests, as well as 
other factors to be considered in 
framing a reforestation program for 
State and nation. His address ap- 
pears on pages 62 and 63 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 10, 
1930. 





A SOMEWHAT easier money market 
is a good omen for construction, and, 
consequently, it is welcomed by lum- 
bermen. The country is steadily in- 
creasing in population, and only a 
brief let-down in construction, even 
after a period of over-building, per- 
mits housing demand to overtake sup- 
ply. Already there are signs of in- 
creased building activity. It is to be 
hoped that response to increased de- 
mand for lumber will not stimulate 
over-production. 
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Light French Portable Sawmills 


I note an inquiry in your latest issue on the 


portable band mills used during the war in. 


France and what you say of the matter. Your 
information is no doubt correct. I only wish 
to call your attention to the fact that, as I 
saw myself in France 5 years ago, the French 
themselves use a very light, portable band mill 
in their pine forests. I was greatly interested 
in this mill, felt that if some American man- 
ufacturer would go to work on the same line, 
using the ideas the French have developed, 
something of much use to our own business 
would be very likely to result. If you or any- 
one else of competence were interested in this 
way, I would gladly give him the benefit of 
such information as I have.—INQuiRY No. 
2,471-A. 


[The foregoing letter comes from a well known 
logging engineer, who is keenly interested in 
the development of practical methods of forest 
products utilization. The original inquirer asked 
for information about small, portable band mills 
used by the American engineers in France dur- 
ing the war. The name of this inquirer will 
be supplied on request.—Eprror. ] 


“Be Square” Wood Buttons 


Will you kindly inform us, if possible, who 
makes the square wooden buttons with the 
letter “B” imprinted on them, to be inserted 
in a buttonhole and which is intended to sig- 
nify the slogan “Be Square’? We are inter- 
ested in this particular button and would ap- 
preciate any information as to the source of 
it if you are able to enlighten us.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,479. 


[This inquiry is made by the secretary of a 
State retail lumber dealers’ association. Read- 
ers able to give the names of manufacturers of 
wooden buttons of the kind described are invited 
to supply the information to be passed on to this 
inquirer.—EDITOoR. | 


Do Salesmen “Pass on” Good Ideas? 


Today I picked up the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Feb. 8 and in looking through 
it I found that I had red penciled an item on 
page 53 by Mr. Mauk, as follows: “A well 
informed wholesaler should be a source of in- 
formation for every retailer.” 

I surely agree with this suggestion, but 
ever since I read it I have been trying to 
think of any occasion wherein a traveling 
salesman has ever made any suggestions as 
to how I could better promote the sale of 
lumber, new wrinkles etc. 

About two years ago I started pushing the 
idea of reshingling by putting new wood 
shingles over old wood shingles, and have 
sold several jobs, to the satisfaction of the 
customers. The idea was new, but I did not 
get it from any salesman; it came from fead- 
ing trade papers and the literature sent out 
by the shingle association. I told several 
salesmen what we were doing, but it only 
seemed to excite a very mild interest. Their 
main stock of conversation is “What can you 
use of what I have to sell?” I don’t know as 
I ever heard any salesman say “Here is a new 
idea I picked up over at another town; it 
ought to help you sell some materials.” 

The asphalt roofing people are awake along 
these lines, and it seems to me that the 
shingle wholesalers should drill their sales- 
men to talk up more as to what can be done 
with their goods. Yes.—INQuirRY No. 2,476. 


[This letter was written by an Iowa retailer, 
whose experience evidently does not tally with 
those of some others. His suggestion that 
wholesalers should drill their salesmen in 
methods of putting their goods into use and 
consumption is in line with the newer sales 
policy. 

Formerly, the theory, implied by the practice 
at least, was that the producer and wholesaler 
had no interest in the fate of their goods after 
they were placed in the retailers’ stocks. Ex- 
perience has proved, however, that the whole- 


saler’s interest in the retail sale of the goods is 
hardly less than that of the retailer himself. 
Goods piled on the dealer’s shelf block further 
sales by the wholesaler. 

Another aspect of the matter is suggested by 
the specific examples cited by this dealer. With 
the competition between two products put to 
the same use, the aim of each wholesaler or 
producer is to get his goods into use ahead of 
his rival. The sale then recommends it to the 
dealer and its use recommends it to the user as 
well as to other prospective users. 

It is evident that the lumber manufacturers 
have begun to appreciate the importance to them 
of seeing their product through the dealer’s 
yard and store into the consumer’s hands. 
Training their sales representatives in this kind 
of salesmanship may well be a part of their 
sales promotion work.—EDbITor. ] 


Source of Pear Wood Sought 


We have a customer who is in the market 
for some pear wood either air dried or kiln 
dried and we would like to know whether you 
can advise us where we can locate this kind 
of wood.—INQuIRY No. 2,481. 


[The major qualities of common pear wood 
are smoothness and evenness of texture. It is 
good for carving as it can be smoothly cut in 
any direction. The color is a pale yellowish 
red. The wood is used for mathematical and 
drawing instruments and rules. Record has been 
made of its use for cogs, screws and tool han- 
dles, as well as for furniture. It is sometimes 





stained black to resemble ebony, for use in the 
piano and cabinet trades. The name of the 
inquirer will be given on request.—Ebiror. ] 


Lumbermen’s Interest in Forestry 


I am enclosing a clipping from a recent 
issue of the Detroit News which I feel may 
be of interest to you. I believe that some- 
body should get behind this reforestation 
movement, as I feel that the lumber people 
generally who are responsible for having 
stripped our forests, should make a concerted 
effort along the line of reforestation. The 
News certainly is to be commended for what 
it has been doing, and I think I am correct 
in stating that it already has raised funds 
enough to replant some 30,000 acres this year, 

Why not start a column and let us get 
something stirring along these lines? Of 
course, this is only a suggestion on my part, 
but I really believe that there are many lum- 
bermen who are ready to co-operate but are 
doing nothing, because lacking some definite 
plan of action. I feel that if somebody would 
take this matter up, great results would be 
obtained.—INQuIRY No. 2,478. 


[This letter was written by a Michigan lum- 
berman who has taken an active interest in 
the planting and dedication of forests in that 
State. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has from 
time to time reported these activities as well 
as many others throughout the country. In 
fact forestry in its various aspects receives fre- 
quent consideration in the pages of this paper. 
— Error. | 
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Thaddeus Dean, _ erstwhile 





president of the Lumbermen’s 

Exchange, has returned from 

his trip to Colorado. He says 

a lumber yard in that country 

is better than a gold mine. 
** * 

Log drivers on the Wolf 
River, Wisconsin, are getting 
from $2 to $3 per day and all 
of the mills on the river have 
advanced the wages of their 
crews. 

** * 


It costs $22.50 per thousand 
to carry lumber from Puget 
Sound to Yokohama, Japan. 

** * 

“The time will not be so very 
far in the future,” writes a cor- 
respondent from Tallahassee, 
Fla., “when the busy scene of 
the lumberman’s operations will 
be transferred almost entirely 
from Maine and Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Wisconsin to the 
peninsula of Florida and other 
States bordering on the Gulf. 
While Florida can boast of the 
oldest town in the United 
States, there is probably less 
known about it and its vast 
capabilities than any other 
State in the Union. Almost 
any one throughout the busy 
North can readily tell all about 
the characteristics of the young- 
est State or Territory between 
Lake Michigan and the Pacific 








slope; but upon that strip vod fae with it that his genial 


land that protrudes into the 
Gulf of Mexico, known as the 
peninsula of Florida the gross- 
est ignorance seems to prevail. 
I have been over it carefully 
and am fully prepared to dem- 
onstrate that it is a wonderful 
country.” 
* * * 

The white pine lumber for 
the Astor library extension in 
New York will cost about $200,- 
000 and is furnished by E. P. 
Walling, 106 Wall Street. 

* * © 

Orders for Beaumont, Tex., 
lumber from northern and cen- 
tral Texas have fallen off con- 
siderably of late, owing to the 
Central Railway having _in- 
creased its rates $10 a car. 

* * * 

R. M. Forsman, of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., put in 9,000,000 
feet of logs the past winter 
which he is holding for $7 a 
thousand feet, bank scale. He 
has had an offer of $6.50, but 
declined it. 

** * 

R. L. Henry, the enterprising 
head of the well known firm 
of Henry, Barker & Co. of 
Chicago, has returned home 
from an extended European 
trip. The Lumperman is glad 
to welcome him back and 
knows its local readers will re- 





smile again illumines the some- 
what dismal precincts of the 
lumber market. 

* * * 

The great fires in New Jer- 
sey, principally in Ocean Coun- 
ty, have destroyed 150 square 
miles of pine and cedar, the 
loss in some instances being es- 
timated at $1,000 per acre. 

* * * 

John W. Glennie, superin- 
tendent of the Oscoda, Mich. 
Boom Co., and a_ prominent 
lumberman, was killed at Os- 
coda, April 16, by the bursting 
of a cannon, while he was en- 
deavoring to throw a line to 
the wrecked schooner, Chris 
Grover. 

* *¢ * 

At Marinette, Wis., the N. 
Ludington Co.’s mill is averag- 
ing 112,000 feet a day. Robert 
Merryman’s mill has been run- 
ning since April 15 and turns 
out its usval average of 40,000 
feet. The Hamilton & Merry- 
man Co. is now turning out 
80,000 feet daily, but the cut 
will soon be increased to 90,000 
feet or more. The H. Whit- 
beck Co.’s gang and circular 
are cutting 100,000 feet. The 
new logs have been coming into 
the booms rapidly and it looks 
as if all the cut would be se- 
cured. 
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Southern Pine Sales Continue 15 Percent Under Cut 


Southern pine sales during the week ended May 10 again 
made 85 percent of the production, and were considerably 
exceeded by shipments, so that there has been a further re- 
duction in files of unfilled orders. Industrial buying has 
failed to come up to expectations, but there is sound reason 
for expecting an increased demand for government and util- 
itv construction in the near future. Yards are ordering 
very conservatively, and in some territory where southern 
pine formerly predominated, the Douglas fir mills are tak- 
ing a good deal of business. Southern and eastern trade 
is better than that from the middle West. Prices have been 
sagging, but the downward tendency is being checked by 
the withdrawal of many small mills, while the large plants 
continue to hold down their output. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers.Continue in Poor Demand 


North Carolina pine demand shows a good deal of fluctu- 
ation from week to week, but on the whole is well below 
seasonal normal. Box trade continues slow, but recently 
some cargo business has helped to swell its volume. In 
many cases the kiln drying mills lose business to air 
drying mills because of lower prices quoted by the latter. 
Yard trade has been showing a slight betterment, as New 
England has recently been buying. The best demand is 
for upper grades, and planing mills are getting a little more 
business for quick shipment, but buying is being done very 
conservatively. Prices of nearly all items averaged lower 
in April than in March, the chief exceptions being 12-inch 
widths and B&better grade; dressed kiln dried roofers 
went from an average of $28.07 to $27.70. Quotations in 
April showed a very wide spread, that on B&better items 
running from $8.50 to $15. Wholesalers are very reluctant 
to finance small-mill operations on the present market, and 
a number of small mills have had to close down, while the 
larger mills are strongly inclined to curtail further. 

Georgia roofer mills in many cases are refusing present 
low offers. April sales prices on 6-inch ranged from $14 
to $21, and the April average on the four widths was $17.08 
compared with $17.71 in March. Production, already low, 
is being further curtailed. 


West Coast Bookings Are One-Eighth Less Than Cut 


Production on the West Coast made another small in- 
crease during the week ended May 10, to slightly over 70 
percent of capacity, according to reports of 302 mills. 
Bookings of 211 mills were about 12% percent less than 
their cut, and their shipments were just a little under their 
bookings. Domestic cargo business gained somewhat over 
the preceding week, while there was a falling off in rail 
trade. It was in the export division, however, that the 
chief change occurred, foreign business being about one- 
third less than in the previous week. 

An analysis of rail loadings by 124 identical mills for the 
first quarter of 1930 compared with the same period of 
1929 shows that these were 12.4 percent less this year, de- 
clines by regions being as follows: Pacific coast, 17.3; 
Mountain, 10.7; middle West, 8; Southwest, 9.5; Central, 
21; North Atlantic, 8.1; New England, 10.5; Southeast, 
27.8 percent. However, shipments to certain States showed 
considerable increases; Utah took 216; Nebraska, 101; Ar- 
kansas, 55; South Dakota, 46; New Mexico, 37, and Idaho 
24 more cars than in the first quarter of last year. 

Recent reports from distributing centers indicate that 
building demand has not yet shown much improvement, 
and that trade is draggy, with prices showing a persistent 
tendency to weakness. Many operators have come to the 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; 


conclusion that it will be necessary to curtail their output, 
and logging operations have already been reduced. The 
cut of identical mills for the first 18 weeks of the year 
was 9 percent less than that for the same period last year, 
and total bookings of all reporting mills so far this year 
were 6 percent less than production. 





Demand for Arkansas Soft Pine Shows Improvement 


Arkansas soft pine shipments during the two weeks 
ended May 10 amounted to 327 cars, compared with 223 
during the preceding two weeks. Of those shipped during 
the period ended May 10, 123 went to the Lake States and 
53 to the middle West, while 35 went to New England and 
38 to other eastern States, the Southwest taking 49 and 
Arkansas the remaining 29. Industrial demand seems to 
have improved, the mills reporting more orders for specialty 
stock. The retailers are buying very cautiously, and are 
pooling small orders to an unusual extent. Commons have 
been slow, and encounter severe competition from the small 
mills, which have been operating actively. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been a seasonal spurt in the demand for 
yard items, and finish stock has continued to move well. 
The mills have been accumulating stocks, which are now 
rather well assorted, though still low on flooring items. 
Prices of most uppers hold fairly steady, but boards and 
dimension are a little softer, with quotations on all items 
tending to show a greater variation. 


Sales of Inland Empire and California Pines Decline 


Bookings of the Inland Empire mills made a rather poor 
showing during the week ended May 10, as they were only 
58 percent of production, compared with 67 percent the pre- 
ceding week. At that, production was slightly lower than 
in the preceding week, that of 63 identical mills being 5 per- 
cent below the output for the corresponding week of last 
year, while the previous week’s production was only 2 per- 
cent below last year’s. Stocks of identical mills on May 10 
were 21 percent larger, and unfilled orders 26 percent lower 
than on the corresponding date last year, so that the mar- 
ket can not be regarded as strong. Prices of most Pondosa 
and Idaho selects and commons were appreciably off dur- 
ing the period ended May 14. 

California pine demand made only 74 percent of produc- 
tion in the week ended May 10. Until last week, demand 
had been running ahead of the cut, and the reversal is 
caused more by a decline in sales than by an increase in 
production. The April 1 monthly report shows that total 
stocks were 17 percent larger than on that date last year, 
but those of No. 3 shop and better had increased 44.2 per- 
cent, and those of lower grades only about 6 percent. While 
unfilled orders for No. 3 shop and better were 10.5 lower 
than last year’s, those for lower grades had increased about 
34 percent, and total unfilled were slightly larger than last 
year’s. Sales prices for the period ended May 6 showed 
only minor changes. 


Large Consuming Groups Re-entering Hardwood Market 


The hardwood market has shown an encouraging. in- 
crease in activity during the last week. A number of large 
consuming industries have been buying larger amounts for 
current needs, among them the automobile body and floor- 
ing manufacturers, while there is promise of an expansion 
in sales to furniture and radio plants following the summer 
shows. Purchases of the millwork industry and the box 
plants are below normal. Southern mills in the week ended 
May 10 sold 88 percent of their cut, compared with 76 per- 
cent the previous week, and northern sales kept to about the 
same level as the previous week’s. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 72 to 75 
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Progress Shown in Extending Wood’s Use 


Offices and Hospitals Adopting Wooden Furniture for Comfort and Convenitence—South- 
ern Pacific System Establishes Wood Policy for Economy, Safety and Modernity 


The Steel Desk and the Worker 


‘An investigation recently made by an or- 
ganization of efficiency engineers, to determine 
the merits of steel office desks and the expe- 
rience of the men who use them, has brought 
out some interesting facts. Among these, ac- 
cording to information given to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, is that the desks mark up very 
easily. The steel is cold and several of the 
men report that they have developed neuritis 
from working on them. In order to avoid 
this and make them more comfortable, most 
of the men have put felt on the tops of the 
desks. According to this report, these desks 
get out of line, will not lock and have had to 
be gone over four or five times within the last 
year. This is a serious objection in an office 
where both night and day forces are employed. 
Many of the men have complained that their 
work is in much disorder because they have 
been unable to keep their papers and documents 
under lock. Another serious objection, as 
developed by this investigation, is that the 
front of these desks is reinforced, leaving 
a space between the two sheets of steel. These 
have been found to be great breeding places 
for roaches, as insect powder can not reach them. 

Large corporations that require much office 
equipment are beginning to take considerable 
interest in desks of wood in which fireproof 
panels are used. 

* * * 


Becomes Prized Keepsake 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 12.—A block of 
historic wood taken from the roof of the White 
House after more than 122 years of service and 
sent to John R. Wood, of Kersey, Colo., by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has become one of the prized keepsakes of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of that 
State. 

In advising the N. L. M. A. of the unique 
use which he had made of this souvenir block 
from the White House roof, Mr. Wood said: 

I displayed it in the high and grade schools 
before more than 500 boys and girls. I then 
had it made into a gavel and presented it to 
the State regent of the Colorado D. A. R., first 
decorating it with a miniature U. S. flag and 
attaching to it the card you sent with it. The 
regent described it to some 200 ladies in the 
annual State meeting last month and used it 
during the sessions of the convention. 

This, however, leaves me without a block. 
If you still have one to spare, I would be glad 
to receive it and continue to use it before 
school children, 


The National association was so pleased over 
the educational work done by Mr. Wood that 
it had prepared and sent to him a set of souvenir 
candlesticks from this same historic wood. 


*_ * * 


Louisiana Fire Losses Reduced 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 12.—Fire losses in 
Louisiana last year aggregated $4,114,560, a 
reduction of more than 30 percent as compared 
with 1928 and representing the lowest fire loss 
in that State in more than ten years. Engineers 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who are making a close study of na- 
tional, State and city fire losses, state that the 
reduction in fire losses in Louisiana reflects very 
creditably on the record of that State. 

It is pointed out, likewise, that the progress 
being made in overcoming fire waste in Louis- 
iana is much greater than the bare figures in- 
dicate, as there has been a large increase in 
the volume of property at risk. The reduction 
in loss as compared with 10 years ago means 


that the ratio of loss to property at risk was 
much less in 1929 than in any earlier years. 

Expressed in another way, it would mean that 
if all the existing property in 1919 were segre- 
gated then in 1929 the fire losses in this sec- 
tion would be less than they had been in 1919, 
and in addition there would be no fire losses 
in all the new construction built during the 
intervening ten years. The people of Louisiana 
may well be proud of this enviable record. 

It is remarkable, according to the engineers, 
that in the face of this record showing the low- 
est property loss in a decade, insurance inter- 
ests in Louisiana should now be asking for 
increased rates. Obviously, if rates ten years 
ago were sufficient to provide a profit to insur- 
ance companies, the much more favorable loss 
record shown by the report of State Fire Mar- 
shal Gregory provides even greater profits now 
for the fire insurance companies without an 
increase in their rates. 


* * * 


RAILROAD ENDORSES WOOD 


Will Make Use of TX Representatives’ 
Advice in All Construction 


San Francisco, CALIF., May 12.—Full con- 
sideration of the possibilities for using lumber 
“where it meets requirements of economy, safe- 
ty and modernity” will be emphasized as a 
policy by the Southern Pacific Railway System 
in planning its equipment, right-of-way and 
structure projects. 

This assurance has been given to A. C. Hor- 
ner, head of the western office of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, by Paul 
Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific Co. 
and other leading officials of this great carrier. 

The Southern Pacific handles a very large 
volume of lumber and forest products. In addi- 
tion to a natural preference for wood as a 
material, these officials of course do not over- 
look the importance of lumber among the com- 
modities transported by the Southern Pacific 
System. 

They are interested not only in using wood 
wherever conditions make it possible, but in 
promoting its increased use by others. 

The conference of Mr. Horner with Presi- 
dent Shoup was arranged by R. B. White, of 
the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. (Inc.), chair- 
man of the National trade extension commit- 
tee. Mr. Shoup explained that this was not a 
new policy, but an emphasis of an old practice 
on the part of the Southern Pacific. 

The principal new feature of the railroad’s 
attitude will be that trade extension representa- 
tives, now that they are available, will be wel- 
comed to all offices of the Southern Pacific to 
assist road officials in making the best use of 
wood and to suggest points at which it is be- 
lieved wood can be used advantageously. 

As an instance of the Southern Pacific’s al- 
ready favorable attitude, Mr. Horner pointed 
out that it had recently ordered 25 cabooses, in 
all of which wood will be used extensively. It 
was originally specified that these cabooses 
should be of steel construction, but road offi- 
cials felt that wood would be more comfortable 
for employees as well as less costly. In addi- 
tion, it would be a stimulation of the use of 
forest products. 

Mr. Horner formerly was employed by the 
Southern Pacific as a civil engineer. In his 
discussion with former superior officers he 
found them particularly interested in recent 
advanced developments in the lumber industry. 
They especially inquired about the extent of 
trade extension work, the effort of the lumber 


industry to market an identified, or a grade. 
marked and trade-marked product, research and 
distribution of information concerning buildj 
to avoid attack by termites, the possibilities of 
further use of structural redwood and Douglas 
fir and where they might be used to special 
advantage. 

This contact will be closely followed by Mr, 
Horner and his associates in the western office, 


*x* * * 
Wood Furniture in Hospitals 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 12.—The hospital 
is more and more becoming regarded as a place 
in which to live. This is in contrast with the 
+ gpa notion that a hospital was a place to 

ie. 

In this connection it is significant to note that 
in the three finest hospital equipment jobs so far 
placed in 1930 wood furniture has been used and 
has frequently been referred to as a great factor 
in accomplishing the “humanizing of the hos- 
pital.” 

The Doctors’ Hospital in New York City 
has installed an improved Colonial model bed, 
Cottage Hospital in Santa Barbara, Calif., has 
accepted a unique type of regular bed, which em- 
bodies a provision for fracture frame when 
wanted. 

In Akron, Ohio, the City Hospital and Nurses’ 
Home has accepted wood patterns for private 
rooms which are typical of the latest modern 
effort to overcome former weaknesses in com- 
plete bed structures and chairs. 

The metal bed was the last to fall in private 
room equipment. However, considerable sales 
resistance must be overcome in removing preju- 
dice against the use of wood equipment. In New 
York City, for example, it was necessary to go 
to city hall to establish the fact that there really 
was not, as had been claimed, a city ordinance 
forbidding the use of wood beds in city hospitals. 

Recently Aberdeen, Miss., declined to heed the 
plea of C. C. Day, prominent citizen, in behalf 
of wood equipment and installed metal furniture. 
However, Mr. Day was persistent. In order to 
prove his contention, he obtained permission to 
donate wood equipment for one of the best rooms 
in the Aberdeen hospital. 

The Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., is an out- 
standing example of what can be done with beau- 
tiful American woods to insure comfort and 
freedom from disturbing noises, so essential in 
all hospital buildings. 


* * * 
To Address Purchasing Agents 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 12—Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
invited to address the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, June 
18. The invitation was extended by 
Tompson, who served as chairman of the com- 
mittee which considered and favorably report- 
ed on the proposal that the Purchasing Agents 
Association endorse the use of grade-marked 
lumber. Mr. Tompson is well known to the 
lumber industry. 

*x* * * 


“Appraising the Home” 


Kansas City, Mo., May 12.—A new and 
valuable booklet on points to be considered in 
“appraising the home” has recently been pub- 
lished under this title by the American Savings 
Building & Loan Institute. The purpose is to 
help insure to ultimate owners full value im 
homes built or purchased. 

This booklet, which bears the caption “Ap- 
praising the Home,” is a substantial contribu- 
tion to appraisal literature and will also have a 
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field of usefulness among the employed ap- 
praisers of the numerous building and loan 
associations throughout the country. It explains 
how to appraise old and new houses and how 
to keep values from declining. It is based upon 
the successful experience of men active in this 
field, and should prove of material assistance to 


‘real estate men, builders, lumber dealers and 


others interested in home values. 
* * * 


Advance Proofs of Ad Copy 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 12.—Regional 
association officers, trade extension subscribers 
and others are now receiving advance proofs of 
advertising “copy” intended for use by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
its 1930 advertising campaign. These proofs are 
being sent out in a single, large size, four-page 
layout resembling a newspaper. This publica- 
tion will carry from month to month the same 
material that formerly was sent out in individ- 
ual proof sheets, showing the advertising it is 
proposed to use during ensuing months. 

The issue now being distributed shows “copy” 


Mill Dedication Notable Event 


Burns, Ore., May 10.—Thursday, May 8, 
was a red letter day in this thriving commu- 
nity, as it marked the official opening of the 
great $4,000,000 plant recently completed here 
by the Edward Hines Western Pine Co. On 
that morning, Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
M. Hyde, at Washington, D. C., pushed a but- 
ton that transmitted over 3,000 miles of West- 
ern Union telegraph lines the electric impulse 
that started the machinery to turning in this 
great plant. 

Among the executives of the Edward Hines 
organization who witnessed the opening and 
participated in the celebration were Edward 
Hines, president; Mrs. Hines; Ralph Hines, 
vice-president, and M, L. Hudson, secretary 
and general manager of the Hines affiliated or- 
ganizations, who came from Chicago; F. W. 
Pettibone, general manager of the Pacific coast 
interests of the Hines company and those in 
charge of the plant at Burns. Hundreds of 





thought and action. 


appeal of opportunism. 





Advertising and Business 


[By Francis H. Sisson, Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co., New York| 


Advertising is perhaps the greatest agency of natural selection in the 
business world. It promotes the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence. It is a powerful weapon in the hands of the manufacturer who 
turns out the best product, or who turns out the same product at the lowest 
price. The efficient producer quickly gets the bulk of the trade, expands 
his plant, becomes an industrial giant, and by his very growth is enabled to 
reduce his costs and his prices still further. 
the mass production which, through its almost unbelievable economies, 
has worked hand-in-hand with higher wages in bringing new comforts 
within the financial reach of the great body of the population. 

In our recovery from the present depression in business and in our long: 
term progress, advertising can and will play an even more vital part than it 
has in the recent past. The efforts of men to increase their earning power 
will result in further scientific discoveries, greater complexities of business 
organization, higher integration of industrial management, further study 
of business methods, more comforts and luxuries for the average man, and 
more leisure in which to enjoy them. 
more advertising but better advertising—more honest in statement, more 
dignified in tone, and more intelligent in appeal. In furthering this move. 
ment, there rests upon the advertising profession a great responsibility. 
The advertiser is becoming, to an ever-increasing extent, a molder of 
The task should be approached seriously, even 
reverently, with a sense of commercial honor that does not yield to the 


Thus advertising facilitates 


* & & & 


All these things imply not only 





that will be used in the “building group” of 
magazines during May, June and July, and in 
various other publications. Reprints of all N. L. 
M. A. advertising are readily available to any 
lumberman at nominal printer’s cost, and com- 
plete information will be furnished on request. 


Retail Department Separated 


Terre Haute, Inp., May 13.—The retail de- 
partment of the Dresser Lumber Co. has been 
taken over by the Dresser Lumber & Supply 
Co, (Inc.). The new company is headed by 


Frank Fountain, of Appleton, Wis. The Dres- 
ser Lumber Co. will continue in the wholesale 
business. 





people from all over the Northwest were pres- 
ent. A special train from Portland, Ore., 
brought members of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, business men, newspaper men, and 
sawmill men. The mayor of Boise, Idaho, to- 
gether with representatives of the business men 
and the Chamber of Commerce were here, mak- 
ing the journey by airplane. There were three 
other airplane parties from other points. 

A feature of the event was a program at the 
high school auditorium in the afternoon where 
representative men from all over the Northwest 
felicitated Mr. Hines on the completion of the 
most modern sawmill plant in America. 

Mr. Hines responded graciously, expressing 
his pleasure and satisfaction in having the op- 
portunity to meet more intimately the people 








of the West and expressed further pleasure in 
the evident interest shown by citizens from all 
sections in the new enterprise. 

Mr. Hines spoke of his venture as being 
prompted by a desire to leave his sons a busi- 
ness that was to continue for many years; a 
permanent operation; a field that is to last an 
ordinary life time and a manufacturing plant 
built on the same plans—to last indefinitely. 

Among other speakers during the afternoon 
were Fred Ames, assistant district United States 
forester; W. D. B. Dodson, manager of the 


_ Portland Chamber of Commerce; B. F. Irvine, 


editor of the Portland Journal; George W. 
Joseph, aspirant for governor of Oregon; the 
mayor of Boise, Idaho, and many others, in- 
cluding Judge Robert Sawyer, State highway 
commissioner, 

The supply of timber for this modern mill is 
of western yellow pine, coming from the larg- 
est stand of such timber in the world. The con- 
tract provides for a continuous operation, it 
being estimated that the first unit will supply 
the plant at least for 40 years, with a great 
area of timber back of it to follow. The sec- 
ond cutting will provide another cycle of mag- 
nitude. 

A feature of this operation is the opening up 
of a large area heretofore isolated and develop- 
ment retarded for lack of transportation. It 
directly affects a territory larger than three or 
more of the New England States, opening up 
vast areas to agriculture, dairying, poultry and 
diversified uses. Surplus electric power from 
the Hines sawmill plant may be used to pump 
water from shallow wells for irrigation, thus 
bringing thousands of acres of semi-arid but 
rich productive land under cultivation and pro- 
viding homes for hundreds of people. 

The celebration of the opening of this great 
industrial enterprise was promoted and man- 
aged by the local business organizations as an 
expression of their appreciation of what this 
industry will mean for the growth and prosper- 
ity of Burns and the surrounding territory. 

With 300 men in the woods and 400 operating 
two shifts the mill began producing 300,000 feet 
of lumber every 24 hours for a starter. With 
the machinery limbered up the mill crew will 
be increased to 500. 

An outstanding feature of the plant is a bat- 
tery of 40 dry kiln units, through which the 
entire mill output will pass. A conspicuous 
landmark on the vast expanse of interior Ore- 
gon is the concrete smokestack that towers 
251 feet above the level lands of Harney County, 
where until recently cattle ranges were about 
the only break in the monotony of space as far 
as the eye could see. 

Sawlogs reach the 20-acre log pond after a 
51-mile journey over the Hines-owned Oregon 
& Northwestern Railroad which extends from 
Burns north to the Bear Valley timber dis- 
trict. The pond is fed by warm springs and 
has storage space for 10,000,000 feet of logs. 

The output of the plant will be sold through 
the Hines wholesale lumber agencies with head- 
quarters at Chicago. F. W. Pettibone, formerly 
of Lumberton, Miss., general manager at Burns 
during the construction period, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of all western activi- 
ties of the affiliated Hines companies with offi- 
ces in Portland. 


Marble Consortium Dissolved 


Foreign Trade, published by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in France, says that one 
of the examples of recent concentration in 
Italian industries has failed to produce satisfac- 
tory results. Two years ago the various inter- 
ests of the marble industry of Carrara and Fiviz- 
zano were forced into a consortium, This com- 
bination was not successful, and a recent de- 
cree-law proclaimed its liquidation. Henceforth 
the former members of the consortium are at 
liberty to conduct their business as they choose. 
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Different Methods of Handling Lumber 
for Shipment by Water 


Between the sawmill and the final storage at 
the lumber terminal there are eight major 
handlings, as follows: (1) Pull lumber from 
green sorting table into units. (2) Transport 
to cargo dock. (3) Load boat with lumber. 
(4)Transport to discharge point. 


handlings, regardless of whether it is sorting 
lumber, cargo shipping, or piling in the yard; 
but as a standard set of regulations can not be 
prescribed that will apply to each and every 
mill, without taking into consideration individ- 


By C. A. MARSTON, 


Curtis A. Marston Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 


Years ago, when many of the present mills 
were designed and built, daily output was but 
a fraction of what it is now. It was never 
thought that the time would come when the 
equipment would be called upon to handle twice 

or three times as much lumber, It 





(5) Discharge lumber from boat. 
(6) Transport to sorting works. 
(7) Sort into units, or sort and 
stand up in racks. (8) Transport 
sorted units to storage area. How 
many sub-divisions there may be 
to operations 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8 de- 
pends upon conditions at individual 
mills and terminals. The more 
handlings required the more it will 
cost to complete the cycle. Extra 
handlings may be frequently neces- 
sary, but every one of them adds 
to the cost while not adding to the 
value of the product, and the oper- 
ator who is able to do the same 
work with a minimum number of 
handlings has a wider margin on 
the sale of his product and earns 
more on his investment. 


If the stand of timber is heavy, 
if all-year logging is possible, if 
the country is easily logged, and if 
it is a short haul to the mill, log- 
ging costs will be low, when com- 
pared with stands which have none 
of these advantages. If an opera- 
tor runs his own boats, has his 
own terminal and retail yards, and 
also has sufficient green sorting 
table space at the mill to com- 
pletely sort all segregations, the 
total cost to him for delivery of 
his lumber to the customer will be 
lower than if everything is shipped 
at random and must be re-handled 
and sorted before delivery can be 
made to the job. 








The mill operator who can make 
complete sortings at the green 
chain, and with only one handling 





was never expected that batteries 
of dry kilns would some day be 
necessary, and wotld have to be 
installed—somewhere. Stacker and 
un-stacker sheds, dry sorting ta- 
bles, and large dry sheds were yn- 
known factors, and of course did 
not enter into the scheme of 
things. Mono-rail systems and 
high-speed bridge cranes had not 
been developed to their present 
state of perfection, and the more 
recent lumber carriers had not even 
been thought of. 


Improvements in sawmilling ma- 
chinery—the band head rigs, sash 
gang saws, up-to-date re-manufac- 
turing departments, electrification 
—all these have combined to in- 
crease the daily cut, and progres- 
sive mill operators have kept up 
with the improvements necessary 
to meet changing conditions. Pro- 
duction costs have gone up in many 
cases, however—not entirely ~be- 
cause of the general increase in 
wages to the men, but because the 
original mill location and lay-out 
are not adapted to straight-line 
methods. There are too many 
extra handlings with expensive ma- 
chinery to show . rock-bottom 
costs, and for this reason the more 
modern mills, designed for present- 
day needs, should have a decided 
cost advantage over their older 
brothers. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, we have run across some sur- 
prising things in our investigations. 


In the handling of green lum- 
ber from the sorting table to the 








spot the units in front of the pile , 
in the air yard, has a decided cost No. 
advantage over some other opera- 
tor who can not sort properly at 
the mill, and must re-handle mixed units over 
another table before his lumber is ready to be 
piled for air drying. 

As a matter of fact, there is one best way 
to do things, and that is with a minimum of 


3. Close-up of the high piles of lumber, on dollies, ready for 


water shipment 


ual conditions, or without re-building the entire 
lay-out, the best we can do is to evolve maxi- 
mum efficiency with present equipment, with 
an assurance that if changes are made a very 
definite gain will be realized. 








No. 1. 


ment by water 


Bridge crane under which orders are accumulated for ship- 


cargo dock we have a direct or s0- 
called straight-line operation. It 
is possible at some mills to so ar- 
range operations that all cargo 
lumber may be pulled but from one side of the 
table upon small flat cars, or kiln dollies, and 
by gravity travel along industrial tracks to the 
area under a bridge crane, where orders are 
accumulated for shipment. An idea of such a 











No. 2. Large cargo dock where units piled on dollies are loaded by 
the ship’s tackle 
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No. 4. 


crane and storage area may be had from illus- 
tration No. 1. The cargo dock upon which the 
million or more feet of lumber is ready for the 
boat is shown in illustration No. 2, and a close- 
up of the units in illustration No. 3. 

We would hesitate to call the above operation 
100 percent efficient for fear someone may have 
a better system that puts the lumber at the 
ship’s tackle for less money a thousand. We 
have yet to analyze a better plan, however— 
for several reasons. In the first place, the 
average footage in one of these units is 4,750 
feet, and three times as much lumber can be 
portably parked upon the cargo dock by this 
method as could be done if the lumber was but 
one unit high. Industrial tracks cover the 
entire dock, and when the boat arrives a Ford- 
son tractor, shown in illustration No. 4, gets 
behind five of these loads and pushes them 
directly under the ship’s tackle. No delays are 
ever experienced by the boat, and no expensive 
equipment is required to move the loads. A 
minimum of men is employed, and there is no 
mad dashing around of lumber carriers or other 
vehicles. 

Few cargo docks are large enough to permit 
the storage of millions of feet of lumber for an 
indefinite time, when the arrival of. boats is 
delayed by storms at sea or other causes. If 
a bridge crane is available, such as pictured in 
illustration No. 1, a large footage can be stored 
at a minimum cost. Without such equipment 
it may be necessary to high-pile with a loco- 


Fordson tractor used for pushing the loaded dollies, five at a No. 6. 
time, directly under the ship’s tackle 





























No. 5. Tractor crane used for high-piling 
lumber on the dock where it is necessary to 
transfer the load to the ship by barges 











One of the three popular makes of carriers used to transport 
the umts of lumber from the green chain 


motive or gas tractor crane. In such cases 
suitable alleys near the dock may be provided, 
and the work handled as shown in illustration 
No. 5. An industrial trackage system could 
have been used in this case, but lumber carriers 
were chosen because this type of equipment was 
used to take the lumber away from the green 
chain. Illustration No. 6 shows one of the 
three popular makes of carriers, and when work- 
ing with the portable crane, loads are parked 
in the different alleys, high-piled by the crane, 
to be later taken down, spotted upon carrier 
bunks, and then transported to the ship’s 
tackle. This method is effective and efficient, 
although handling costs are a little higher than 
by the first method described. 

At places where no other equipment is avail- 
able, or the cargo dock is sufficiently large so 
that single units may be parked without con- 
gestion, lumber carriers such as shown in illus- 
tration No. 6 are often used, particularly when 
several of them serve the sorting table, and 
with the one handling can spot the units right 
on the dock. This modern lumber carrier is 
an excellent machine for the rapid transporta- 
tion of units from one place to another, and 
when the installation fits the requirements the 
gross footage handled by each carrier in a 
day is very large, while the thousand cost is 
low. When used at the cargo dock for trans- 
porting stored units from near-by parking areas 
to the ship’s tackle, four minutes for the round 
trip was our standard time allowance. As each 
































No. 7. 








General view of a. barge-loading operation for cargo shipment 








No. 8. Barge being loaded under bridge crane for transfer to ship 
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Vo. 9. Overhead mono-rail car, with modern type of cradle, used for picking up units of lumber 
at the green sorting table 


——— 


of the storage facilities. The units of ties in 
the foreground were not handled by the mono- 
rail system. Ties and timbers at this mill are 
diverted before reaching the table and trans. 
ported by lumber carriers. In our piece-work 
installations the drivers of mono-rail cars are 
included. They are paid by the load rather 
than by the thousand. Units at the green chain 
must be moved when full, therefore these 
drivers are tied in with the operation. 


Referring back to illustration No. 8, it wil 
be seen there is room for two barges, The 
lumber, as will be noted, is sorted to eyey 
lengths. At the left, under the mono-rail stryc. 
ture, units to be loaded are stored, and these 
extend all the way back to the mill. High-speed 
bridge cranes are mounted above the slip and 
operated by the mono-rail driver when he comes 
with a load. A suspended rail on the crane js 
lined up with the mono-rail. The car with a 
load drives on, electrical connections are made, 
and the bridge is moved to the proper location, 
and the load is spotted on the barge. When 
the barges have been filled they are towed to 
the boat and loaded by the ship’s tackle. 

As a matter of general interest, we show a 
method for loading cargo carriers when land- 
ings and barges are both out of the question, 
In such cases overhead cableways must be re. 
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No. 11. 


Cable method of loading lumber to the vessel in midstream where it is impossible for the boat to come to the dock. 


In the lower left 


corner may be seen a unit in the process of being transferred 
e ? . 


load averages 1,800 feet, one carrier can move 
216,000 feet in an 8-hour day at a cost of 7.1 
cents a thousand. This cost figure includes de- 
preciation, upkeep, repairs, insurance, taxes, in- 
terest on the investment at 6 percent, gas and 
oil, wages and overhead. 

An entirely different method for handling 
cargo lumber is necessary at those mills where 
it is impossible for the boats to land at the 
dock. In such cases the lumber must be taken 
to the boat, sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance from the mill. Barges are used for this 
purpose and a very efficient and economical 
method for such handling is shown in illus- 
trations Nos. 7 and 8. The entire job is a 
mono-rail layout. Starting.at the green sorting 
table, units are lifted by the hoist as shown ‘in 
illustration No. 9. ‘When the arms are low- 
ered they pass outside thé unit, and by a rotat- 
ing motion, under Control of the driver, may 
be swung under the load, taking a position at 
right angles to the one shown in the iJlustration. 
These rotating arms are long enough to form 
a cradle, and unassisted the car driver can pick 
up any unit at will. When a unit is full the 
lumber puller at. the table places twa,bolsters 
on top, so the load cdn be picked up without 
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assistance from a spotter, or ground man. No. 10. Mono-rail structure showing the storage of units under the rail. The car may be seen 
In illustration No. 10 a better view may be had at the right center with a load from the sorting table 
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sorted to, and illustrations 11 and 12 show the 
entire operation. Illustration No. 11 shows 
the boat at anchor with a unit of .lumber on 
its way. Two cableways are operated.. The 
machinery for this is shown in illustration No. 


12. The lumber is brought fromthe ‘mill on _ 


cars, seen in the photograph, spotted directly 
under the cables, and transferred to the boat. 

We have covered thus far the most generally 
adopted methods for handling cargo lumber at 
the mill. There is yet one other—the package 
system. This is. not. extensively used, but is 
effective when the time at sea—both ways— 
does not exceed seven or eight days. When 
lumber is stored at the average mill, sling 
loads of random widths and lengths are: landed 
on the deck, or in the hold of the vessel, as 
may be seen in illustration No. 13. Usually 
eight stevedores are employed for each gear, 


- making--thirty-two if it is a four-gear vessel. 


With a capacity of 2,000,000 feet, three days 
might be considered a fair time to take -for 
loading, and another three for discharging— 
1,536 man hours. In addition to this the boat 
is tied up nearly half the time, and when the 
lumber is discharged it must all be re-sorted, at 
an added cost, usually higher than the original. 

When efforts are well directed to save money 
on the handling of package lumber from the 
green chain at the mill to the terminal storage, 
every sorting is done at the mill with but one 
handling. The units are stored on the dock 
under a gantry crane structure, which lowers 
the packages of lumber 
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No. 12. 





The shore end of the mechanism used for transferring the lumber by cable to the vessel 


in mid-stream 


more profitable when lumber is shipped by the 
package system, but when the trip is fairly 





directly into the hold 
of the vessel, reducing 
the time necessary for 
this operation to ap- 
proximately one day. 
Rather extensive 
changes in a boat are 
necessary. to convert it 
into a package carrier, 
and just how long it 
would take to pay for 
these out of savings is 
an individual problem. 
Four days of the ship’s 
time, a big percentage 
of the cost of stevedor- 
ing and the expense of 
terminal sorting can be 














saved. In making com- 
parisons, however, it 
should be remembered 
that 39 percent less 
lumber can be carried in packages than 
can be stowed in a boat with a capacity 
of 2,000,000 feet. Short trips are decidedly 


No. 13. 


Lumber being stored in the hold of a large lumber boat 


long, and where there is possibility of delays, 
reduction in size of load may more than offset 


saving in handling cost. 











No. 14. Irons which are used to expedite the handling of tackages with the ship’s tackle and 











which are removed and returned to the mill 


We have not had the opportunity for making 
comparisons between the gantry crane method 
of unloading package lumber on boats designed 
for the purpose, and handling of the same 
lumber with ship’s tackle and the regular 
carrier. We are inclined to believe, however, 
that if the system shown in illustration No. 3 
was used for placing packages aiongside the 
boat, if part of the cargo was stowed and not 
mixed in doing it, and if the hatches were filled 
with packages as well as the deck, a real 
saving could be made, even over the gantry 
method. 

In order to expedite the handling of packages 
with ship’s tackle, iron straps with loops at 
either end may be used. A good idea of this 
may be had from illustration No. 14. 


Fire Damage $10,000 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PLACERVILLE, CALir., May 12.—Damage esti- 
mated at $10,000 was caused by a fire which 
broke out in the factory of the California Door 
Co. at Diamond Springs, near here, today, and 
threatened to destroy the entire $1,000,000 plant. 
The Placerville fire department, aided by the 
lumber company’s own equipment, prevented the 
flames from spreading to the box factory and 
mill, less than 200 yards distant. The origin of 
the fire is not known. 


SRSA SBECEALAG“AG 


Leases Florida Mill 


Lake City, FLA., May 12.—R. L. Montague 
(Inc.) of Charleston, S. C., has leased from 
Capt. Frank Waymer, receiver for the East 
Coast Lumber Co., for a period of seven years, 
with option to renew for the same period, the 
sawmill of that company at Watertown, two 
miles east of this city. Included in this lease 
is 70 miles of railroad, rolling stock and other 
accessories. 

Prior to this lease, the Montague interests 
had already acquired several tracts of cypress 
timber, the largest of which approximates 
35,000,000 feet, in the Government forest re- 
serve, in this and Union counties. In addition 
4,000,000 feet of cypress has been purchased 
from the receiver of the East Coast Lumber 
Co.; 10,000,000 feet from the Columbia Farm 
Lands Co., and 7,000,000 feet in Hamilton 
County. All of this timber is available to the 
private railway lines leased from the East Coast 
Lumber Co. 

The new holders are already making the 
necessary repairs and alterations on the mill 
and the rolling stock, and it is understood that 
at least $20,000 will be spent on these during 
the next few weeks. 
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UR next stop was at the old town of 
() Pensacola, Fla. When asked about 

it, the Pensacolans not only admit 
that it’s old but insist upon it. I believe 
they have some historic warrant for claim- 
ing to be the oldest town in the United 
States; though there are several claimants 
for the championship, and the finals haven’t 
been held yet. 

The story is that the antique Spaniards 
made a settlement on an island out in the 
bay; an island that has since disappeared. 
Probably it was moved down to south 
Florida somewhere and turned into the 
Crocodile Manor addition. If you own an 
island in these parts you’d better put a 
collar on it and bring it into the house at 
night. You can’t tell about those south 
Florida real estate entrepreneurs; at least 
it isn’t very safe to. 


A Gulf Seaport 


At any rate Pensacola has worked a long 
time at being a city and has done a hand- 
some job of it. It is a seaport town, has a 
good many industries, has beautiful resi- 
dences and attracts summer and winter re- 
sorters. Golf pants and sunburned bald 
heads were much in evidence around the ho- 
tel. Handsome cars bearing the number 
plates of many different States scooted 
around, and smart looking gels who looked 
as though they knew their way about this 
present world decorated the ballrooms and 
the turf under the shade of the palms. 

Elderly gentlemen worked industriously 
at pitching horseshoes in the parks, and 
babies rolled in the sand. All ages and 
sexes and degrees of economic station were 
present to prove that this is a bland and 
friendly climate. Most every kind of visitor 
is welcome, with only a few exceptions. As 
we entered the State at some village whose 
name escaped us we saw on a billboard an 
open letter from the chief of police advising 
tourists on foot to move on. 

At the time of our visit the city was much 
in a whirl over the visit of a new cruiser 
that bears its name. The Pensacola was on 
a shake-down cruise. Apparently a ship is 
something like a motor car; you’re not sup- 
posed to drive it more than 40 miles an 
hour for the first thousand miles, but after 





that you can cut her 
wide open where the 
traffic isn’t too thick. 

There were balls and 
dinners and speeches, 
with bluejackets and 
marines and bands and gold braid and an 
admiral thrown in for good measure. These 
sea dogs are good speechifiers, among their 
other capacities, and we were a little sur- 
prised and much gratified to hear Admiral 
Marshall express the hope that the U. S. 8. 
Pensacola would always have a mission of 
peace, as on this occasion. 


Also an Airport 

Pensacola was once a ship building center, 
and I believe the predecessor of the present 
cruiser Pensacola was built in these yards. 
But Uncle Sam has turned the old yards 
into a great air station, and while the 
cruiser was having its ceremonies the air 
was filled with planes. One of the thrilling 
sights we saw consisted of ten planes fiying 
very high in formation. They changed 
from a straight line into the V-shaped flight 
of wild geese, into separate triangles and 
so on. This air station is an important 
industry for the city, considered from an 
economic standpoint. So many Pensacola 
girls have married sailors that the city is 
sometimes called the mother-in-law of the 
American navy. 

One of the new industries of the city, at 
least new in the sense that it is rapidly ex- 
panding, is the Newport Co.; a concern that 
is building a million-dollar plant for the 
dual purpose of extracting turpentine and 
other chemicals from fat pine and stumps 
and of producing an insulating board from 
the pulp. 

Still another woodworking concern that is 
expanding its activities in a rather unusual 
way is the Weis-Patterson Lumber Co. This 
well-known sawmill company cut a world 
of cypress; but to diversify its output and 
perhaps to conserve its supply of native 
stumpage it is bringing mahogany logs from 
Central America, somewhere in the vicinity 
of the Panama Canal. We saw long racks 
filled with these mahogany boards, stood on 
edge like huge X’s, getting a sun tan. Car- 
goes of these logs come in steadily to be 
turned into this fine cabinet lumber. 

Like several other southern cities visited 
on this trip, Pensacola started its spring 
campaign of house building a bit slowly. 
No one quite knew why. The city is dis- 
tinctly not overbuilt, and it could make 
good use of many more new houses for re- 
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“Long racks filled with 
these mahogany boards, 
stood on edge like huge 
X’s, getting a sun tan” 


City’s Namesake Comes for a Visit 

—Importance of Loan Money and 

the Machinery to Handle It—Sailor 
Believes an Unlucky Story 


placement purposes and to house its grow- 
ing population. 

W. B. Ferriss, of the Ferriss-Lee Lumber 
Co., mentioned the difficulty of getting first- 
mortgage loans, as a contributing cause. 
It is a little hard, so he said, to get 50 per- 
cent of the completed value of the property 
on a first mortgage, and second mortgages 
are rather out of the question. They are 
not popular, and money lenders will take 
them only at a ruinously heavy discount; 
something like 20 or 25 percent. -A dealer 
can’t afford to take these second mortgage 
loans and absorb the discount himself, for 
he’d be giving away more than his net 
profit. The owner doesn’t like to do it, for 
if the loan is at all large it adds too much 
to his costs. So that part of the house con- 
struction business for owners without con- 
siderable savings is rather checkmated. 
There is, I believe, a local concern in action 
that takes a limited amount of this second- 
mortgage paper at one percent a month. 

“IT suppose this is an old story to you,” 
Mr. Ferriss said, “but the building material 
interests of Pensacola are realizing that 
buying habits are changing. This change 
has a practical bearing on our trade and 
the service we'll have to offer. Everywhere, 
at least in other lines, people are being al- 
lowed to buy on credit and pay by the 
month. They naturally take it for granted 
that this sort of policy is the big new idea 
in business and that it can be applied to 
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One of the lovely residences or so called “cot- 
tages” that is typical of Pensacola 
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every line. They want to build and pay for 
houses on the same plan. 

“At that I think it is a reasonable idea, 
if the conditions surrounding it are adjusted 
to suit the necessities of the plan. But it’s 
going to take rather more organization in 
our field than in some others. A power re- 
frigerator, for instance, is a completed af- 
fair. You buy it in one piece. The price 
is the sum paid for the whole thing with no 
itemized list of what the separate parts 
cost. It’s possible when a company decides 
to go on a monthly-payment basis for its 
engineers to get out some slightly different 
models, raise the price to cover the financ- 
ing service, work out a system that will re- 
turn a considerable interest charge on the 
money invested and run along satisfactorily. 


New Trends in Buying Ideas 


“But it’s not so easy to do those things 
in the building field. We've probably taught 
our public to look at itemized prices. We 
sell by the thousand feet. When we try to 
change over to a deferred-payment basis, 
the public still looks at our prices by items 
and footage. If we raise these prices to 
cover the extra cost of service, the fact is 
noted and protests are made. Lumber is 
sold on a narrow enough margin at best, 
and if extra services are given, extra com- 
pensation of a reasonable sort must be in- 
cluded in the sales price. 

“T imagine the only satisfactory way is for 
us to duplicate as best we can the completed- 
article sale of these other lines. This com- 
pany hasn’t done it as yet, but I believe if 
we could get the services of a reliable build- 
ing foreman we could build houses on a lump- 
sum, completed-job basis. It can’t be done 
unless the dealer has control over the actual 
building of the house. To turn an inde- 
pendent contractor loose, with a lump-sum 
agreement between dealer and owner, might 
be ruinous. I don’t know. We may try it 
if we can work the matter out. 

“I’m satisfied that a comparatively modest 
capital, definitely employed as a revolving 
fund, would handle a large volume of this 
financing. It would be paid out on the job 
only as the work progressed and not in one 
big sum as is done with a straight loan. 
Payments would begin coming in, which 
could be applied to new jobs. I’m sure it 
would take much knowledge and organiza- 
tion which the average dealer selling in the 
old-fashioned way does not have. Anyway 
we're thinking about it.” 

This department makes frequent quota- 
tions from its dealer friends, for the purpose 
of indicating how widespread the interest 
is in this great subject which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been fostering. Of the 
newer ideas in the mechanics of retailing, 
none seems more alive than this matter of 
the new financing. It is being tried suc- 
cessfully in enough places so that actual ex- 
perience is available for the guidance of 
dealers who are just beginning its study. 


Money That Strayed to Wall Street 

R. C. Tweed, of the R. C. Tweed Lumber 
Co., a near neighbor of the Weis-Patterson 
Lumber Co., out in Little Bayou, said that a 
good deal of money had found its way from 
Pensacola into call loans on Wall Street. 
It’s coming home now, and that ought to 
ease up a little on the stringency of loans 
through the usual channels. He mentioned 
a loan association, but in what city I don’t 
recall, that turned down a perfectly sound 
loan on a well constructed business build- 


ing of undoubted commercial value and 
earning power. It turned down the loan on 
the score of lack of funds, while at the 
same time it was getting together $100,000 
to be sent to New York. Oné can under- 
stand why a bank might send away its sur- 
plus funds for the purpose of gaining the 
high returns offered when the market was 
riding high. A banker is obliged to earn as 
much as he can for his stockholders, and 
his institution is not founded for the fos- 
tering of any one line of business. But a 
building and loan is founded primarily for 
the fostering of building construction. Its 
managers are obliged first to watch for com- 
plete safety for its funds and second to aid 
in the construction field. Diverting funds 
to call loans seems an odd sort of activity. 

Mr. Tweed says he rather specializes in 
cypress lumber, though he handles longleaf 
pine and conducts a general building mate- 
rial business. This tidewater cypress is a 
premium wood, and Mr. Tweed has contacts 
through which he gets a fine grade. 

J. F. Crutcher, of the Duval Lumber Co., 
told a story of a sailor, a chief petty officer 
who is one of the 


People are not usually afraid of a fair 
price if they know in advance just what it 
is going to be and that it is going to in- 
clude the materials and services which will 
assure them a satisfactory house. Dealers, 
as Mr. Crutcher pointed out, need to talk 
less about prices by the thousand and more 
about reasonable and real service. 

Here again we heard some stories about 
the need of better financing machinery. Mr. 
Crutcher says the Florida laws are such 
that second mortgages and even liens have 
a hard time of it. A city of the size and 
importance of Pensacola feels the need of 
carefully and serviceably organized finances 
in making its building operations move 
along smoothly. Once a city reaches city 
size, nothing makes quite so much difference 
in the building business. 

In the office of the C. H. Walker Lumber 
Co. we met C. R. Burgoyne. Mr. Burgoyne 
mentioned a touch of speculation that over- 
took Pensacola'a few years back. The sur- 
prising thing is that with its even climate 
and pleasant winters and its location in a 
State that whooped speculation to the nth 





sons-in-law of Pensa- 
cola, mentioned at the 
beginning of this arti- 
cle. This c. p. o. has 
his home in the city 
and invests his sav- 
ings in real estate. He 
wanted to build a 
small house on one of 
his lots and after 
shopping around a bit 
without really disclos- 
ing his purpose bought 
nis lumber from a 
well known alien mer- 
chant. The deal was 
not financed, and the 
only extra selling ar- 
gument was the fact 
that the lumber was 
ready cut. The sailor 
wanted a small house, but when it showed 
up he found it was smaller than that. A 
colored plan can make a closet look like a 
drawing room in size, if the closets them- 
selves are like pigeon holes. But the point 
of the story is that the sailor’s father-in-law 
had suspected that all is not cheap that 
brags. So he got the material list and had it 
figured; the result being the painful disclo- 
sure that the cutting had cost about $400; a 
job that could have been done locally for 
about $25 or $30. The quality of the lumber 
he had obtained was good. 

These stories of high priced catalog lum- 
ber are. not told in the Realm for the pur- 
pose of furnishing ammunition for dealers 
to talk cheap prices to their customers 
when they come into contact with mail-order 
competition. We've talked altogether too 
much about cheapness. Even our catalog 
friends don’t say so much about cheapness 
any more. They let out a few shouts about 
it in the preliminary advertising, for it’s a 
tradition with them. But look their stuff 
over carefully and you’ll be likely to find 
that the things which really clinch their 
sales are not low prices. They are various 
types of service. The catalog men have 
found, as we were long since sure they 
would if they stayed in the building mate- 
rial business, that actual cheapness is not 
the moving force in making sales that 
everybody a few years ago thought it was. 


a 











Classic detail in a southern mansion at Pensaloca, Fla. 


power not so long ago the city escaped with 
so little inflation and building by the mile. 
As it is, so Mr. Burgoyne affirms, the city 
is not in the least overbuilt. 


Florida Regaining Its Business Poise 


This is our one Florida city on the present 
trip. The State has been much in the lime- 
light of late years, and because of its me- 
teoric flight and the loud sounds made by 
local promoters it got some unfavorable 
publicity when the recession came. It would 
be less than human if people in other com- 
monwealths, after listening to the glowing 
propaganda and seeing local capital drained 
off into Florida land speculation, had been 
sympathetically silent when the tide turned. 

But from what we have seen and heard 
and read, it would seem that the State is 
staging a magnificent come-back. The loud 
speakers of the boom days did Florida a 
sorry.service. The values they talked about 
were there, but they heightened their pic- 
tures too much. Doubtless the troubles in 
Wall Street were serious for the State, for 
New York wealth is the big customer for 
Florida climate. But despite all these things 
the past winter saw a big tide of visitors, 
and business seems to be settling down to a 
sound rapidity and a satisfactory volume. 
Business men appear to be convinced that 
affairs are on the upturn with a long period 
of prosperity solidly assured. 
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Pennsylvania Dealers’ Trade Improving 


PittsspurGH, Pa., May 13.—At the monthly 
meeting last Friday of the directors of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, held at the Schenley Hotel, Di- 
rector J. G. Marks of Cresson, reported on the 
recent meeting of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization in Washington, D. C. 

F. A. Moesta, of Kittanning, and R. F. Mc- 
Crea, of Pittsburgh, respectively president and 
secretary of the association, reported on the 
national wholesalers’ convention in Atlantic 
City, April 9 and 10. 

The Potomac Lumber Co., of Cumberland, 
Md., was voted im as a new member of the 
association. 

Some improvement in business was indicated 
by the reports of some of the directors. Reports 
on conditions in the respective districts were 
as follows: 

Director No, 1—Business for April this year 
compared favorably with the corresponding 
month last year. Not so many new houses 
are under construction or in prospect, but a 
considerable amount of small orders for re- 
pair jobs has materialized, indicating that 
our modernizing campaign is bringing results. 


No. 2—In our district, uniformity in selling 
methods has helped considerably, and we are 
now distributing our merchandise in a more 
orderly manner. There is considerably more 
money available for mortgages, and from 
present conditions we anticipate an increase 
in volume through the remainder of the year. 


No. 3—The demand for lumber in our dis- 
trict is mostly for small repairs and remodel- 
ing. There is not much estimating. Public 
improvements, however, are developing addi- 
tional building business. Collections have 
shown improvement. 


No. 4—Business is somewhat better; collec- 
tions are improving. 


No. 5—Labor conditions are not as good as 
would be desirable, but building conditions are 
fair about on a par with 1929. 





No. 6—Business is slow in our district, but 
we expect an improvement within the next 
few months. 


No. 7—Some of our manufacturing plants 
have closed down and others are running only 
part time. Repair business is improving. 


No. 8—Business has improved considerably 
in the last thirty days, mostly in the way of 
repair jobs. Collections are slow. Building 
permits for new jobs are slightly below the 
volume of last year. 


No. 9—Business in our county is fair, and 
we look for an improvement in the next few 
months. 


No. 10—Business conditions in our county 
are fair. Collections, however, are_ slow. 
Prospects for improvement in the coal busi- 
ness are brighter than they have been in sev- 
eral years. 

No. 11—Business jis better and we look for 
improvement in the immediate future. Col- 
lections are slow, however. 


No. 12—Our sales are below last year, and 
the industries in our district are working only 
65 to 75 percent. 


No. 13—Business in the building trade is 
not up to normal for this time of year, but 
prospects are encouraging. The coal indus- 
try, which has not been good in our district, 
seems unable to get into production. It ap- 
pears to hinge on an adjustment of freight 
rates with the southern mines. Collections 
are fair. 

No. 14—Business in our county is better. 
We feel that things will continue to improve 
in the next few months.. We are holding our 
monthly meetings, which are well attended. 
The dealers in our district feel the need of 


the association at this time more than 


ever 
before. 


No. 15—Business is fair and indications 
are that it will continue on the same level. 

No. 16—An improvement is shown in busi- 
ness in our district. Manufacturing plants 
are operating more steadily than was the case 
for some time. Collections are improving. 

No. 17—Spring business is proving better 
than we had anticipated. Our volume is about 
the same as last year, and, taking everything 
into consideration, we feel satisfied with con- 
ditions and are optimistic. 


Stage Wood Identifying Contest 


New York, May 13.—Louis F. Kreyer, of 
the Dykes Lumber Co., won the annual wood 
identification contest conducted last Friday 
night by Prof. George A. Garratt, of Yale 
University, under auspices of the Nyalta Club. 
Mr. Kreyer made a percentage of 94, which is 
considered quite remarkable since there were 
fifty samples of wood representing thirty-nine 
species, 

The contestants were given a minute to each 
sample, Luther W. Woolsen coming in second 
with a percentage of 84 and others figuring in 
the following order: Thomas E, Holman, Wil- 
liam C. Young, Walter Umla, C. F. Kleiber, F. 
P. Holland. Mr. Kreyer will receive as a prize 
a cup carved from teakwood. 

Charles Rizzi, of the Jacob Bayer Lumber 
Co., was the 10-minute speaker. He described 
new methods of mechandising, which he ex- 
plained were intended to put lumber on a par 
with other materials. 

Joseph Cashin presided in the absence of 
Barlow Shuit, the president. 





Eastern Retailer Opens “Lumber Store’ 


Mitton, Mass., May 12.—‘The Lumber 
Store,” recently opened to the public by the 
Barney & Carey Co., live-wire lumber mer- 
chants, promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting and worth while projects of the kind 
to be found anywhere in the country. With 
a brilliantly illuminated frontage of one hun- 
dred feet on Granite avenue, a heavily traveled 
automobile highway, and generous parking 
space, “The Lumber Store” is strategically 














Six show windows have been installed 


located to attract the attention of the thousands 
who pass the location every day. 

Weeks of planning, patient study and intel- 
ligent selection came to fruition when the doors 
were thrown open for the formal dedication of 
the spacious display room, which has 2,000 
square feet of floor area. James L. Barney 
and Joseph H. Carey believe that “The Lumber 
Store” will not only be a valuable addition to 
the plant of the Barney & Carey Co., but that 
it will also be of real, practical value to the 
lumber industry as a whole, as well as serving 
the public in a new and efficient way. 


The company executives confidently expected 
the store to attract favorable atteition and to 
arouse much interest, but actual results ex- 
ceeded expectations. It had been arranged for 
the store to remain open for visitors until 
9 p. m. on the day of the formal opening, but 
so eager and continuous were the throngs of 
visitors that the closing had to be postponed 
to 10:30 p. m. 

Trellises, pergolas and the hickory and cedar 
rustic furniture were the items in the display 
of exhibits that appeared to receive the most 
attention of the visitors. Everything in the 
store, including the materials in the walls, ceil- 
ing and floor, and the windows and doorway, 
has been carefully planned as a part of the 
exhibits shown, 

Of especial interest to the average lumber 
dealer is the fact that this efficient and upto- 
date method of displaying lumber and lumber 
products represents a quite modest investment. 
“The Lumber Store” has been artistically re- 
modeled from what was formerly a storage 
shed bordering the highway, and this intelli- 
gent modernizing has transformed the appear- 
ance of the entire lumber yard. What was 
once “just another lumber yard” from the 
viewpoint of the army of passing motorists is 
being completely transformed into something 
of real beauty. 

Six large show windows have been installed 
in what was formerly the side of the storage 
shed, but is now the attractive front of “The 
Lumber Store.” Big floodlights have been 
skilfully placed inside to illumine the items 
that are in the windows. Over the main en- 
trance, located between the third and fourth 
windows, is a large swinging sign, like an old- 
time tavern sign, also artistically illuminated 


and lettered quite simply, “The Lumber Store.” 

The floor and walls inside the store have 
been cleverly planned for the display of floor- 
ing, paneling, partition, insulating material, 
shingles, clapboards, siding and all such items. 
On either side of the glowing fireplace, located 
opposite the front door, are large panels to 
display the various kinds and grades of both 
hardwood and softwood flooring. Other panels 














Attractive entrance to the store 


show the interesting and artistic effects that 
are obtainable by use of the various kinds of 
insulating and wall board. 

The interior of the store is 100 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, furnishing generous space for 
the attractive display of unpainted furniture, 
rustic furniture and garden furniture of all 
kinds, trellises, arbors, and all sorts of built-in 
comforts and conveniences for the home. 
Paints and brushes also are shown for the 
interest of those who are attracted by the 
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unpainted furniture and its almost unlimited 
ibilities. 

Pe eth Carolina pine has been used in border- 
ing the panels of Celotex, Weatherwood, Sheet- 
rock tile etc., and the wood has been cleverly 
fnished to present the appearance of rich, dark 
mahogany. Practically all the American com- 
mercial woods are shown in suitable form and 
ysage. Here is shown a bit of fir siding, there 
is a display of cypress, and beyond are seen 
some of the interesting possibilities of eastern 
spruce and native white pine. 

An experienced member of the Barney & 
Carey organization is to be on duty at all times 
during business hours to receive visitors, 
answer questions, and display the attractions 
of “The Lumber Store.” A sort of “art mu- 
seum” atmosphere is to be maintained, but it 
is believed that this will prove to be the most 
clever kind of selling psychology in the long 
run, and that the discreet attendant will often 
find the opportunity to use some of the order 
blanks with which he will always be supplied. 














Display of unpainted wood furniture 


The Barney & Carey Co. is strategically 
located on Granite avenue, bordering the Ne- 
ponset river, just across the city line from 
Boston in the township of Milton. The yard 


has a wharf 250 feet long on the river, and 
there is a depth of sixteen feet at low tide. 
Included in the well planned yard is a modern 
millwork plant, very completely equipped with 
everything needful, from a band-saw for resaw- 
ing to modern planing machines. Each piece 
of machinery is operated by an independent 
motor, insuring maximum efficiency. 

A new storage shed has been constructed in 
the rear of the yard to replace the old one that 
has made its bow to the public as “The Lumber 
Store.” Mr. Barney and Mr. Carey admitted 
to the representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that they are almost as proud of this 
new shed as they are of the ambitious new dis- 
play room. It has been very cleverly planned 
and designed for convenience, efficiency and 
economy. Everything in it is easily accessible 
and in plain sight, and yet is out of the way 
and well protected from the weather and dirt. 

With the latest addition of “The Lumber 
Store,” the Barney & Carey .Co. have a retail 
lumber yard of which they may well be proud. 


American Lumberman House Plan No. 175 
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Cozy, classy and convenient is this 
cottage of modified English type. 
Across the front extends a commo- 
dious living room, 27 feet long by 13 
feet 6 inches wide. The sun parlor is 
13 feet long by 9 feet 6 inches wide. 
Besides these rooms, the plan provides 
for a dining room 14 feet long by 12 
feet wide, two bedrooms, kitchen and 
bath. 

The complete set of working draw- 
ings, bill of materials and specifica- 
tions for this house can be obtained 
from the American Lumberman at 
$3.50 per set. For the benefit of deal- 
ers wishing to use cuts of this house 
design in their newspaper or other ad- 
vertising, electrotypes of the upper 
illustration, reduced to 4 inches wide 
for convenient use in newspaper ad- 
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vertising, will be supplied at $3.75 
each. Electrotype of the floor plan, 
same size as appears on this page, will 
be sent for $2.50. All-ptices aré postpaid. 


Yard-and Mill Business Sold 


Newark, N. Y., May 12.—Final pa- 
pers have been signed for the sale of the 
Newark Planing Mill (Inc.) to Joel 
Caves, of Phelps, N. Y., who also op- 
erates a lumber yard there. He has been 
in the lumber business for 11 years, and 
for 36 years previous to that time was a 
contractor and builder in Phelps. James 
W. Caves, his son, who will be in active 
charge of the business in Newark, is a 
Cornell graduate and has been associated 
with his father in Phelps for the last 
three years, 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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DEALER’S ADS ARE UNUSUAL 


Miniature Newspaper and Mimeographed 
Slips Get Messages Across 


“Buying from your local lumber dealer is 
like eating in a cafeteria—you can see that 
the stuff is good before you use it and pay 
for it.” 

That’s a typical item from the miniature 
newspaper which J. T. Grant, retailer lumber 
dealer at Rolfe, lowa, edits and runs in his 
regular display space in the local weekly. 

“From time to time,” says another item, 
“we have occasion to figure in competition 
with mail order houses on all classes of 
buildings from chicken coops to dwelling 
houses. We have yet to find the time when 
we could not sell the job at their prices and 


make all the profit we felt entitled to.” 

An item in the same issue informs the 
public that he has bought a “Lawn Saver,” 
a device that eliminates cutting up the lawn 
when delivering coal when the ground is 
soft. “No need now of postponing ordering 
coal for fear of mussing up your lawn,” says 
Mr. Grant. 

That “Lawn Saver” proposition, by the 
way, ought to interest every dealer who 
handles coal, as its use makes a_ strong 
advertising and selling point. The device is 
simple, light to handle and low priced. 

Another original stunt which this enter- 
prising retailer uses to good advantage is 
mimeographing, on slips of paper about 
414x6 inches in size, little messages to pres- 
ent and prospective customers. Some of these 
are selling talks, while others are for the 
purpose of helping collections. The slips of 





An ounce of demonstration is 
worth a pound of explanation, to 
paraphrase a familiar adage. That 
thought of “demonstration” is be- 
hind the two displays shown in 
accompanying cuts, which by the 
way were taken by an American 
Lumberman representative in two 
different yards, one in Ohio and 
the other in Indiana. They are re- 
produced together because they 
both illustrate a method of demon- 
strating how new shingles may be 




















This Week’s Timely Tip 


Demonstrating Re-covering of Old Roofs 


= 














applied over old roofs, the picture 
on the left showing wood shingles 
being thus used, while the one on 
the right shows a section of an old 
wood shingle roof being re-cov- 
ered with asbestos shingles. The 
illustration at left shows a demon- 
stration roof panel used by Wil- 
liam Schuler, of the J. G. Kuehnle 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, for promoting 
the sale of wood shingles for lay- 
ing over old roofs of the same ma- 
terial, while the one at the right 
shows how the Angola Lumber 
Co., Angola, Ind., demonstrates to 
customers the use of asbestos shin- 
gles for re-covering old roofs. This 
display is placed at the entrance to 
the shed, where it is bound to be 
seen by all who enter or pass by. 











paper used, by the way, are memo slips head- 
ed “Don’t Forget,” supplied by one of the 
big cement companies and bearing its trade- 
mark. The caption “Don’t Forget” adds to 
the force of the message. 


Here are a few of the little chats which 
Mr. Grant broadcasts in this unique manner: 


SUPPOSE YOU MET a man who owed you some 
money that you wanted to collect and still keep 
his good will. 


Suppose you courteously asked him for it and 
he then turned on his heel and walked away. 

Suppose he did this two or three times, ['}j 
bet you’d be mad. 

Well, in a way you are HE, and I am YOU.— 
only, I’m not mad. I am just curious to know 
why my many requests for settlement have 
gone unheeded. 

Your prompt settlement of this account would 
be much appreciated. 


Don’T PUT OFF ordering that load of coal just 
because the ground is soft, and you don’t want 
your lawn cut up. We have a “LAWN 
SAVER,” a fixture that the truckman can lay 
down to drive on, and he won’t hurt your lawn 
a bit, no matter how soft it is. 


CREDIT IS A PRIVILEGE and convenience which 
increases purchasing power and enhances the 
pleasure of our business relations. - 


Prompt settlements protect credit. 

The courtesy of your prompt attention to this 
account, now past due, will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


THERE IS SOMETHING unpleasant about a 
statement of account. 


I know how it is myself—an account may be 
ever so just, but—oh well—none of us like bills. 

So I want you to think of the enclosed state- 
ment not as dun but as a gentle reminder. The 
amount is overdue probably because you have 
overlooked it. So won't you please try to take 
care of it soon? You see I have my own bills 
to meet and sometimes it is rather hard to do 
when too many of my customers get behind on 
theirs. 


Complete Modernizing Service 


SoutH Beno, Inp., May 12.—Hundreds of 


people have visited the display of the Home 
Modernizing Co., which was opened to the pub- 
lic on Saturday last. This is a new concern 
recently organized by the National Lumber Co., 
the River Park Lumber Co. and the South 
Bend Lumber Co., which three firms were re- 
cently consolidated as to ownership, though 
continuing to be operated individually, as was 
announced in a news story on page 39 of the 
May 3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The display room is located on one of the 
principal downtown corners, Main street at 
Colfax avenue. John McClamroch, formerly in 
charge of the home modernizing department of 
the Foster Lumber Co., Indianapolis, is the 
manager of the new South Bend enterprise, and 
Vincent J. Neisen, an experienced paint man, 1s 
in charge of the paint department. 

According to the officials of the three lumber 
concerns, a complete service to home builders 
and remodelers will be offered by the Home 
Modernizing Co. Mr. McClamroch says that 
the purpose of the company is to sell service fo 
the customer, to plan his remodeling for him, 
and to do the work from the furnishing of the 
material to providing competent carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers. 

Financing plans also have been worked out 
for those who desire to take advantage of them. 
New ideas will be incorporated from time to 
time. It is not the intention of the company 
to let the downtown office be the only source 
of prospects. Salesmen will be employed to 
find prospective builders and remodelers through 
a systematic canvass. 
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The display room has on exhibition miniature 
remodeled houses, kitchen cabinet units, stairs, 
porch pillars, doors etc., all from the Curtis 
line. Lawn furniture, roofing supplies and other 
building materials also are to be displayed. 


New Case for Displaying Stock 


It is generally recognized that attractive dis- 

play of goods is a great aid to making sales. 
Therefore lumber and building material dealers 
will be interested in the announcement by the 
Macklanburg-Duncan Co., of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., manufacturer of the Numetal Weather 
Strips, of a new type of combination stock and 
display case. 
This very attrac- 
tive piece of store 
equipment occupies 
floor space of only 
6x15 inches, stand- 
ing 48 inches high. 
In addition to pro- 
viding an attractive 
weather strip dis- 
play picturing a Nu- 
metal-equipped win- 
dow, lithographed in 
five colors, the case 
contains convenient 
compartments for the 
various styles and 
lengths of Numetal 
Strips usually car- 
ried by the retail 
lumber dealer. 

The back of the 
case is divided into 
compartments for 
additional stock, Nu- 
metal in cartons, and 
accessories such as 
nails, screws, lock 
keeper strips and 
sash plugs. The an- 
nouncement states 
that the case is sub- 
stantially constructed 
and finished to har- 
monize with the 
modern trend in 
store fixtures. 

The Macklanburg- 
Duncan Co. also announces that Numetal Strips 
may now be obtained in individual cartons for 
standard-sized windows and doors, as well as 
the regular cut-to-dimension lengths. 


Will Help to Sell Small Jobs 


_ To help dealers pick up more of the little 
jobs that often grow into larger ones, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just issued an at- 
tractive little booklet entitled “Some Sug- 
gestions To Make Your Home More Conven- 
ient.’ 

The preface says, “In this booklet you will 
find some suggestions of the thousand and one 
little conveniences you can add to your home,” 
which statement perhaps gives a sufficient idea 
of its purpose. The idea in getting out this 
booklet was to provide dealers with “ammuni- 
tion” for use in securing prospects for interior 
household remodeling and repairs, as well as 
for yard and garden accessories. 

This little pamphlet is just the right size 
for enclosing with letters, statements, circulars 
etc., as well as for handing out. Although at- 
tractively printed on tinted paper, and illustrat- 
ed with drawings showing the various house- 
hold conveniences described, the cost is so low 
that dealers may use it freely without incurring 
any large expense. 

Retailers are invited to write the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, for sample booklet and prices for any 
desired quantity. 








ATAVISM 
“What is your lap dog up to now?” 


‘ “The little dear is trying to bury a chocolate 
rop.” 

















The DBumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ’’ 


CHAPTER XX 


Here come I, 
Little Lottie Lien; 
If you don’t give me money 
Pll sweep you out clee-un. 
Money I want, 
And money I crave. 
If you don’t give me money 
Pll behave like a knave. 








Firm Occupies Fine New Yard 


SNYDER, TEX., May 12.—The new yard of 
the Burton-Lingo Co., at this point, work on 
‘ which has been in progress for a considerable 
time, is now entirely completed and the busi- 
ness is housed in the new quarters, which un- 
doubtedly are among the finest and most con- 


venient of which any lumber concern in this 
section of the State can boast. 

The local yard is under the management of 
C. W. Harless, who is justly proud of the 
establishment. The new building, facing 132 
feet on State highways No. 7, 83 and 101, is 
directly across from the depot. 

In the center of the front of the building 
is a modern store room, where are stocked 
paints, hardware, wall paper, glass, plumbing 
goods etc., with office in the rear. This room 
is 24 by 54 feet, with plate-glass show windows. 

The plant, as stated, is located on three main 
highways, and just two blocks off the public 
square. It has a private spur track just along- 
side the warehouse, which enables the unload- 
ing of all cement, lime, shingles, wire, nails 
and other heavy materials direct from the cars. 

Cement sidewalks have been laid along the 
entire front of the structure, and other embel- 
lishments will be made which will further add 
to the attractive appearance of the premises. 


(SSL aaaa 


PHONE—OFFICE COURTESY 





Observer Points Out Some Common Short- 
comings That Cause Loss 


[The contributor of the following observa- 
tions requests that his name be not printed. 
—Ebiror. ] 

One subject of outstanding importance is 
rarely discussed at conventions. Perhaps its 
importance is so generally taken for granted 
that discussion seems unnecessary. That 
subject deals with telephone and office cour- 
tesy. The use of the telephone for the con- 
duct of business may be classed as a form 
of personal contact. Be a business large or 
small, the utmost care in answering the 
telephone promptly and in a pleasing tone 
of voice should ever be practiced. The 
American business man is a highly developed 
piece of impatience, and is at his worst when 
using the telephone. No one, when making 
a telephone call, likes to be greeted with 
a listless, affected, hookworm “Hello,” and 
then be forced to pose as a statue of liberty 
holding a telephone receiver instead of a 
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New office and warehouse building of the Burton-Lingo Co., Snyder, Tex. 
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Showing layout of Burton-Lingo Co. yard 





torch during the seerningly endless interval 
required to connect with his party. 


If the reader wishes to measure the rela- 
tionship existing between courtesy and busi- 
ness success, let him call up ten or more 
concerns engaged in widely varying types of 
business, or ten concerns representing any 
given business; let him rate all these con- 
cerns on the basis of the extent to which 
courtesy is the predominant note in the 
telephone reply; then let him divide the 
various businesses into classifications such 
as “good,” “fair,” and “poor”; then let him 
compare his ratings with those in, the Red 
Book, the Blue Book and Bradstreet’s. He 
will be amazed at the accuracy of his own 
ratings as reflected in those of standard rat- 
ing books. 

As to office courtesy, especially in the 
handling of callers, every business engaged 
in marketing a commodity, whether lumber 
or pins, owes to itself to give every caller 
a courteous reception, and, if possible, an 
interview. If impossible to grant the latter, 
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the declination should be courteous and 
should be accompanied by an explanation. 
All callers, from the Salvation Army lassie 
to the railroad executive deserve a proper 
reception. 

The importance .of greeting every. caller 
promptly upon his entering can not be over 
estimated. His name and business should 
be politely ascertained and conveyed to the 
proper official, who in turn should give the 
caller the prompt consideration every pros- 
pective customer deserves. 

The appearance of a caller does not al- 
ways proclaim his business. Any concern 
will suffer in proportion as it fails to give 
its callers the courteous consideration it ex- 
pects for its own representatives. Moreover, 
it sometimes happens that a caller thought 
to be a “mere salesman” is an individual 
calling with a view to inspecting and pur- 
chasing the product of the concern visited. 

Unfortunately, many present-day business 
heads confine themselves to a private office 
without taking the trouble to designate some 
one in the outer office to greet all visitors, 
but this important function should not be 
left haphazard fashion to any employee who 
happens to be convenient. In many offices, 
when the outer door opens, all eyes look up 
with a passing curiosity, and all hands be- 
gin to develop the greatest activity; type- 
writers and adding machines begin to rat- 
tle, ledgers are posted with unheard-of assid- 
uity etc., each employee literally “passing 
the buck,” and “guessing” that the caller 
“doesn’t want to see me.” 

Trying to guess what the stranger wants 
may often prove an expensive pastime. For 
example, a lumber buyer traveled across the 
United States to get first-hand information, 
to become personally acquainted with manu- 
facturers, and to make important purchases. 
To see one firm whose advertisements he 
had read he traveled over 100 miles out of 
his way, with the intention of placing orders 
for several carloads. After being ignored 
in the advertiser’s outer office for an un- 


reasonable time, he walked out and made 
his purchases elsewhere and established a 
connection which has lasted for a period of 
years, and the business amounts to over one 
hundred cars annually. 

Another example is that of a buyer and 
a seller who had never met personally, but 
had conducted their business over a period 
of years by mail, the relations always being 
most harmonious. The buyer upon a certain 
occasion traveled a long distance to visit 
the plant and become personally acquainted 
with the management of the firm with which 
he had had such pleasant relations. But sad 
to say, through lack of courtesy on the part 
of the seller, the visit ended as soon as 
propriety would permit and a good customer 
was lost. To this day the seller remains in 
ignorance—not blissful in this case—of the 
reason. 


Straight or Mixed Cars—Quick 

A remarkable service for retailers is provided 
by one of the great lumber organizations of 
the country, a service that en- 
ables the dealer to cut his in- 
ventories to the minimum, and 
yet give good service and 
prompt deliveries to his custo- 
mers. At the Minnesota Trans- 
fer yard of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. is carried a huge 
stock of lumber of almost every 
variety, from which orders from 
retailers are filled and sped on 
their way within twenty-four 
hours from their receipt. Heavy 
timbers, dimension, regular 
yard stock or specialties may be 
obtained without delay, thus 
obviating the necessity for the }! 
dealer carrying in stock items 
that are cumbersome to handle and store, or 
that are slow moving. A short car, of tim- 
bers, or other material, may be filled out with 
other lumber or specialty items, or the company 
will ship 1. c. 1. if desired. 





prospects. 


prospects for business. 





How Do You Develop Prospects ? 


An energetic salesman, who formerly was in the lumber business but 
who now is selling automobiles, was asked by a friend recently if he 
found selling automobiles better than selling lumber. 
enthusiastically replied that he certainly did and that he had had a 
good business ever since he made the change. 
how he secured his prospects and his reply was: 


“That’s easy enough. Among other things I make it a point to 
become friendly with chauffeurs and through them secure a good many 
Then, as I am going about the city, if I see a nice big 
Cadillac or Lincoln car that appears to have been used for some time, I 
take the license number, get the name of the owner and go after him, 
and in this way often find it possible to make worthwhile sales.” 


This friend repeated this conversation to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
editor and expressed the thought that if lumber salesmen would go 
after prospects for the sale of lumber like this automobile salesman 
goes after his prospects, more lumber would be sold. That he is right 
can be demonstrated in many cases where lumber salesmen are on 
their toes and are getting away from the beaten paths in developing 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to pass on to its readers sales 
ideas and suggestions that are being, or may be, found successful. Write 
the editor and tell him of any plan you are using or any idea you may 
have on how to develop prospects for the sale of lumber. For each new 
idea or effective plan sent in, $1 in cash will be paid to the writer. 


Get busy and tell us how you are selling lumber or how you think 
prospects for lumber sales can be effectively developed. 


The salesman 


His friend asked him 











Will Rebuild Bigger and Better 


AmitTyYviLLE, (Lone Istanp), N. Y,, May 
12.—An _ extensive reconstruction program of 
the yards, offices and warehouses of the Woo4 
Lumber Co., to be put in effect immediately 
has. been decided upon by the executive com, 
mitteé of the Nassau-Suffolk Lumber. & Supply 
Corporation, following a survey of the- fire 
losses, estimated at $150,000, which occurred 
at the yards on Sunday, May 4. 

According to H. H. Tinkham, president of 
both the Wood Lumber Co. and the Nassay. 
Suffolk corporation, the reconstruction plans 
decided upon will’ make the new Amityville 
yards and warehouses among the most modern 
and efficient of their type in the eastern part 
of this country. ; 

Layout of the buildings, as well as the yards 
themselves, will be such as to constitute a dis. 
tinct addition to the township, not only from 
the standpoint of efficiency, but from that of 
beautifying the neighborhood as well. 

“During the period of reconstruction necessj- 








Some of the Weyerhaeuser stock at the Min- 
nesota Transfer Yard 


tated by the fire,” Mr. Tinkham said, “there 
will be no letdown in our facilities for supply- 
ing dealers and contractors with all types of 
building materials.” 


Stages Public Demonstration 


Coster, N. J., May 12.—Recently a public 
showing and demonstration of building mate- 
rials and specialties was staged at the John J. 
Demarest retail yard here, with good results 
in the way of attendance and interest. 

The event had been carefully planned and 
prepared for. Attractively printed invitations 
were sent to the firm’s mailing list covering 
several adjacent towns, inviting attendance at 
the demonstration, which was held on Friday 
and Saturday, April 18 and 19, from 10 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. The announcement stated that 
such subjects as remodeling, insulation, auto- 
matic heating, interior decorating and the latest 
scientific developments for the home owner,‘ 
would be demonstrated with detailed displays 
showing installation, erection, application, initial 
and maintenance costs etc. 

The demonstration was purely for educational 
and publicity purposes, it being announced that 
there would be no sales made or orders taken 
during the event. 

V. B. Demarest of the firm stated that val- 
uable help and co-operation was received from 
manufacturers of paint, hardware, wallboard 
and numerous other lines handled. The attend- 
ance was as good as could be expected. A great 
deal of literature was given out, together with 
advice concerning building problems etc. 

“We think that some of this will lead to 
new building, as well as remodeling,” said Mr. 
Demarest. He further stated that sales already 
have been made of some of the items exhibited, 
and advertising obtained for these lines that 
promises satisfactory results in future. 


From THE standpoint of recreation and va- 
cation attractions, the Maine woods easily 
rank close to first place in giving the Pine 
Tree State its reputation of being the “Play- 
ground of the Nation.” 
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Pleasure Boats as Lumber-Yard Side-Line 


New OrveANS, La., May 12.—An _ oppor- 
tunity for a profitable side-line for suitably 
located building material dealers is the handling 
of small boats and outboard motors, according 
to A. J.. Higgins, president of Higgins Indus- 
tries (Inc.), this city, who predicts a large 
increase in small watercraft ownership due to 
improvements in the industry. Mr. Higgins is 
well known in the lumber trade, and speaks 
from experience inasmuch as his firm has grad- 
ually passed from the export lumber business 
to that of boat construction. 

The retail lumber yard, Mr. Higgins said, is 
already equipped to handle a line of small boats 
and outboard motors. It has the display space, 
storage accommodations, trucks and labor for 
handling; and there usually is in the personnel 
one or more who can furnish mechanical knowl- 
edge and familiarity with the qualities of the 
boat materials. The addition of boats will give 
the retailer a product not as keenly competi- 
tive as lumber, affording a gross profit of 30 
percent, said Mr. Higgins, and further, every 
purchaser will be a prospective buyer of ma- 
terials for a small pier or boathouse. Replace- 
ment materials, varnishes and paints for the 
boat and its housing will bring further profit- 
able cash trade. 

An advantage offered by the boat trade, Mr. 
Higgins pointed out, is that a reputable yard 
can effect clean, cash sales through recourse to 
a finance house, in a manner similar to that 
practiced in the automobile business. 

Small watercraft may be divided into three 
groups: those having fixed installed motors; 
those designed for outboard or removable 
motors; and, those primarily for hand pro- 
pulsion, such as rowboats, canoes etc., some of 
which may be used with a small outboard 
motor. The average lumber yard should pass 
up the first group, as the handling of boats 
having fixed motors require too great an in- 
vestment, and the product, being high priced, 
would not afford a rapid turnover. The great- 
est profit lies in handling the small boats of the 
last two groups. : 

Attention given the proper design of a boat 
for use in conjunction with a certain specified 
type and powered outboard motor, said Mr. 
Higgins, has resulted in the prospective owner 
being given an opportunity to have a craft for 
general recreation purposes capable of making 
from 12 to 18 miles an hour at a total outlay 
of $300. For this sum, the owner may have a 
boat of the simplest type, yet staunch, well built, 
and speedy. More elaborately turned out boats, 
finished comparably with the highest type auto- 
mobile and capable of doing up to 30 miles an 





hour, may be bought complete for less than 
$800. ’ 

Prior to the improvement of boat design to 
accompany outboard motors and the further 
perfection in the motors themselves, ownership 
of small motor driven boats capable of attain- 
ing above 10 miles an hour meant an investment 
that was prohibitive to thousands who desired 
them. The automobile was the current answer 
to the demand for speedy recreational trans- 
portation, but now that the roads are congested 

















This illustration of stern of a motorboat for 

shallow water, under construction in plant of 

the Higgins Industries (Inc.), shows how the 

bottom of the craft is arched, or semi-tunnelled, 
to provide space for the propeller 


beyond comfort, good roadside picnic or fishing 
spots commercialized, there is a demand for 
less hampered outlets. The freedom from con- 
gestion, dust, and other holiday handicaps en- 
countered on the highways, now being offered 
the public through the medium of low-priced 
but relatively high-speed boats, is already re- 
sulting in their rapidly mounting sale. 

The best fishing, hunting, camping, and pic- 
nic places are those most inaccessible, and fre- 
quently they can not be reached by an auto- 
mobile, asserted Mr. Higgins. There is a good 
profit coming to those who realize the popular 
appeal of a small capable high speed boat at a 
price within the reach of large numbers. The 
building material merchant who is in a posi- 
tion to turn out small boats designed to fit best 
some particular outboard motor probably can 
make money at it, using his own stock for ma- 


terials. Those not located so as to command 
sufficient sales volume to go into production can 
add whatever small boat type their local trade 
will “take to” best. In one Louisiana town of 
a few thousand population an agent selling boats 
and outboard motors sold 16 units in the past 
18 months, which period included but one sum- 
mer season. 

Several years ago the Higgins Industries was 
the Higgins Lumber Co., engaged in the export 
business. The yard was located on the Indus- 
trial Canal and Mr. Higgins, who was always 
interested in watercraft, started building large 
wooden barges under contract as an auxiliary 
activity. After five years the business is more 
boat building than export lumber. The office 
location in the commercial district was changed 
to 539 Carondelet street, a ground floor space 
where boats and motors are displayed. 

The boat plant operated by Higgins Indus- 
tries (Inc.) now has 85 men at work building 
new boats and repairing old ones. Any sized 
boat will be built on order, ranging from a 
“pirogue” or rowboat to a sea-going towboat 
or barge. The plant has a marine railway that 
can get any boat of less than 56 feet length 
into the shop in 15 minutes. The Higgins com- 
pany has sales representatives throughout 
Louisiana and southern Mississippi. 


SEL ABE BEGGGGGAGGE 


Announces Group Insurance Plan 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 12.—Gen. Otto H. 
Falk, president of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., today announced a group in- 
surance for about 10,000 employees of that 
company. This is said to be the largest life 
insurance contract ever written in Wisconsin 
and involves a total of approximately $20,000,- 
000. Under this plan, the general employees 
who have been with the company at least three 
months will each participate in $2,000 of group 
life insurance, payable for death from any cause 
whatsoever. They also will have a total dis- 
ability clause payable for five years. Supervisors 
of employees will receive a larger insurance, 
depending upon their position with the com- 
pany. This group insurance, as is customary, 
is being installed on a co-operative basis. 

As an indication of this company’s policy to 
retain faithful employees who have grown old in 
its service, a recent check showed that 4% per- 
cent of the shop employees at the West Allis 
plant are between the ages of 60 and 69 and 
that 1% percent are 70 years of age and over. 
The oldest employee is 84 years of age. Fully 
200 employees in all plants are over 65, and 
these will be included in the insurance plan. 


BOATS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE PLANT OF HIGGINS INDUSTRIES (INC.) 
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Hardwood Trade Shows Betterment 


Large Consumers More Interested 


MempuHis, TENN., May 12.—While there has 
been a slightly better demand for southern hard- 
woods during the last week, it is not yet above 
production. Prices are holding up fairly well, 
though some have broken in the last week. The 
most encouraging features are the re-entrance 
into the market of some of the body plants, and 
a considerably better demand from flooring man- 
ufacturers. Flooring manufacturers are begin- 
ning to receive orders and are buying flooring 
oak. The prices that are being paid for flooring 
oak are not attractive. Automobile body plants 
are beginning to look around for hardwoods, 
plans being for re-opening some plants and for 
increased production by others. Furniture man- 
ufacturers are beginning to send inquiries, ex- 
pecting a good demand to follow the summer 
shows, within the next thirty days. The demand 
from sash and door and interior trim plants and 
retail yards has not shown much change, nor 
has that from box and crate makers. There is 
still a good demand from overseas. English 
business has increased and that with the Con- 
tinent has fallen off. Independent exporters re- 
port a nice increase in business last week for 
delivery throughout the summer and into the 
fall. Stabilization of transatlantic rates has 
helped the export market considerably. 

Weather conditions have been most favorable 
to heavy production, but instead of increasing 
production many mills are down and others clos- 
ing down until stocks on hand are reduced. 


West Virginia Mills Curtail 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 12.—Reports 
made by manufacturers who attended a regional 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute at Charleston last week, indicated that 
the demand for hardwoods for the first four 
months of 1930 has been about two-thirds of 
normal. In order to balance supply with de- 
mand more nearly, production at the hardwood 
mills in this territory is being considerably 
curtailed, and indications are that May produc- 
tion will not exceed 50 percent of normal. 
Some of the concerns that are reducing their 
output are taking advantage of this opportunity 
to effect necessary repairs at their plants, and 
thus bring them up to a satisfactory state of 
efficiency. 


Outlook Is a Little Brighter 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—Appalachian 
hardwood dealers are inclined to be a little more 
optimistic. Several orders booked were for 
larger lots than usual. Several good inquiries 
were noted, some coming from railroads. Whole- 
salers say that small orders, mostly for mixed- 
car lots, are dribbling in, mostly from planing 
mills, furniture factories and flooring plants. 
Orders for automobile lumber are scarce, but 
shipping instructions have been received on 
some old contracts. Local and up-State retail- 
ers are placing a few fill-in orders. European 
correspondents say that the overseas market 
is being pretty well cleared of low priced lum- 
ber and that more satisfactory prices can be 
had. 

Softwoods are still dull. Pine and redwood 
are slow, with prices unsatisfactory. The cypress 
price situation shows a slight improvement. 

All building material lines were greatly re- 
lieved tonight to learn that two thousand men 
will resume work tomorrow on the 44-story 
Starrett Building, as suspension of work. on 
this had held up other construction. 

The Cincinnati Store Fixture & Manufac- 
turing Co. will build a new 150x400-foot plant. 
The present factory will be used for a ware- 
house. 


B. J. McHugh, New York City representa- 
tive of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., passed 
through Cincinnati this week. He spent sev- 
eral days at the company’s mill at Oneida, 
Tenn. 

J. M. Collins, Indianapolis representative of 
the Atlantic Lumber Co., of Buffalo, was in the 
city this week. 

A. Oxholm, chairman National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, is expected in the city this 
week for a conference with Dwight Hinckley, 
chairman trade extension committee National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 

James C. West recently visited Alleghany, 
Va., where there are some mills of the J. C. 
West Wholesale Lumber Co, 

W. E. DeCamp, Cincinnati manager Babcock 
Lumber Co., is in Cleveland this week. 

Charles W. Tunis, formerly president C. W. 
Tunis Hardwood Lumber Co. here, and later 
president Milan Table Co., plans to return to 
Cincinnati and make new lumber connections. 
He was formerly president of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club. 


Outlook More Encouraging 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., May 12.—The hardwood 
market continues rather draggy, although bus- 
iness has been better since the first of the 
month, aud indications are that May will be 
better than April. Automotive plants are not 
buying much, but are sending in more inquiries. 
Radio demand is improving a trifle. Furniture 
business is dull. Planing mill business is very 
fair, and there is fair movement to store fixture 
interests. Flooring demand remains quiet. 
Poplar is rather quiet. Plain red and white oak 
and some quartered white, in common and bet- 
ter, are in demand. Walnut sales continue very 
fair; there has been some movement of low 
grades to large concerns, for cutting up. Plain 
red and sap gum are in fair call, but quartered 
items, have not been very active. Too much bus- 
iness is being done at shaded prices. Inch stocks 
at Louisville are quoted: Poplar, FAS, south- 
ern, $80; Appalachian, $90; saps and selects, 
southern, $55; Appalachian, $60; No. 1, south- 
ern, $44@45; Appalachian, $48; 2-A, southern, 
$34; Appalachian, $38; 2-B, $26@27. Walnut, 
FAS, $240; selects, $155; No. 1 common, $90; 
No. 2 common, $38; plain sap gum, FAS, $48@ 
50; No. 1, $36@38. Quartered sap gum, FAS, 
$60; common, $43@45. Red gum, plain, FAS, 
$90; No. 1, $48; and quartered is $2 higher. 
Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $45@48. Cotton- 
wood, FAS, $48; No. 1, $32@33. Southern red 
oak, FAS, $63@65; No. 1, $45@46. Southern 
white oak, plain, FAS, $80@85; No. 1, $48@50. 
Appalachian red oak, plain, FAS, $74; No. 1, 
$48@50. Appalachian plain white oak, FAS, 
$90; No. 1, $55. White oak, quartered, FAS, 
$125@130; common, $75@80. Sound wormy 
oak, $33. 


Most Flooring Items Are Moving 


WarrEN, ArK., May 13.—A fair number of 
orders are being placed, but business has not 
been as brisk as for the preceding few weeks. 
Most mills are still operating at capacity, 
though some operators are running only five 
days a week. Planing mills are busy. The 
demand for specialty stock is off considerably, 
and the mills have curtailed their production 
of this to a great extent. Staple items of floor- 
ing, such as t#x2%4-inch first grade plain white 
and first grade plain red, are having a good 
turn-over, as well as 3¢x1%4-inch second grade 
plain red and first grade plain white. All 
grades of tsx2-inch are moving slowly. The 
demand for finish, trim and dimension has 
fallen off considerably, but prices do not show 
much fluctuation, and are very unsatisfactory. 


Prices Holding Fairly Well 


Boston, Mass., May 13.—Prices for well 
manufactured hardwood handled by large firms 
remain just about as they were last week. 
There is still more or less inquiry from abroad, 
but competition is keener. Retailers seem to 
have enough flooring for the meager wants of 
their customers and do not care to buy for the 
future. As much as $85.50 is asked for first 
grade plain white oak flooring, but plenty js 
offered around $81 or less. For second grade 
the range is $68@71.50, and for third grade, 
$45@49.50. Maple and birch flooring are dull, 
First grade birch is quoted $80@85, and first 
grade maple, $95@98.50. 


Merge as Hardwood Concern 


PotspaM, N. Y., May 12.—The Sisson-White 
Co. and C, H. Elliott & Son are merging into 
a new company to be known as the Elliott 
Hardwood Co. (Inc.) This new concern has 
bought of the Racquette River Paper Co., of 
Potsdam, about fifty million feet of hardwood 
timber. The company plans to erect a new 
single band mill with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 feet annually of northern 
hardwood lumber. 


Doings of Buffalonians 


Burrato, N. Y., May 13.—Frederick N. Tay- 
lor, of the Shevlin pine interests, who have 
lately opened an office in the Genesee Building, 
joined the Buffalo Lumber Exchange at the 
meeting of May 10. A talk on the lumber tariff 
situation in the House of Representatives was 
given by H. Morton Jones, who has kept closely 
in touch with the developments there, having 
made several trips to Washington on this ac- 
count. 

Edward J. Culligan, attorney for the Buffalo 
Lumber Dealers’ Credit Corporation, gave a 
talk at a joint meeting of the Buffalo Real 
Estate Board and the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Statler on May 7. A num- 
ber of representatives of building and loan asso- 
ciations also attended. His subject was “The 
New State Lien Law as Amended this Year.” 
Interest in the subject was attested by the large 
number present, about 120. 

An outing of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club will 
be held on May 23, the day being spent at one 
of the Canadian lake resorts. H. Morton Jones 
is chairman of the outing committee, and his 
assistants are Harry E. Gosch and A. 
J. Brady, jr. 

The dinner given by the Buffalo Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association at the University Club on May 
8 was enjoyed by about twenty-five of the 
members, which is about half the number en- 
rolled in the organization. It was decided to 
play every Tuesday, beginning on May 20. At 
that time the club will play at the Niagara 
Falls Country Club, Lewistown, as guests of 
Ray H. Bennett. 

At the meeting of the Rotary Club of Buf- 
falo, held at the Hotel Statler on May 6, Brad- 
ley J. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., was elected treas- 
urer. 

Forty new forest fires were reported to the 
State conservation department at the beginning 
of this week, about half of them being the Cats- 
kills and Adirondacks. Most of the fires were 
caused by carelessness, and if the danger con- 
tinues it is probable that the forests will be 
closed to fishermen and others. 

James Walter Caves, who has been associated 
with his father, Joel Caves, in the lumber busi- 
ness at Phelps, N. Y., for the last three years, 
will be manager of the Newark (N. Y.) plan- 
ing mill, lately bought by the latter. Mr. Caves 
plans to carry a large stock of lumber and 
builders’ and masons’ supplies. The mill will 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 73 to 74 
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te mainly as a service mill, the principal 
a the business being the sale of lumber 
and supplies. 
J. M. Jakiel, of the J. M. Jakiel Lumber Co., 
is able to be out again after undergoing a 
minor operation at Mount Mercy Hospital. 


L. J. Lewis, president of Palburn (Inc.), 
leaves this week for a week’s vacation near 
Limekiln Lake, in the Adirondacks. 


Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded Peter Vredenburgh III, of the Vreden- 
burgh Lumber Co., Vredenburgh, Aia., and Nel- 
son Marshall, the Chicago representative of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Baltimore Exports Improving 


Battimore, Mp., May 12.—March exports 
through Baltimore made an impressive showing. 
There were heavy forwardings of oak boards, 
poplar boards, Douglas fir and wagon oak 
plank, along with walnut logs. Moreover, there 
was a gratifying gain in the declared value of 
the walnut boards sent out. 

P. J. Feitner, of the Osceola Cypress Co., 
which operates cypress mills at Osceola, Fla., 
was a recent visitor here. 
He said that he had found 
conditions in New Eng- 


believe that this will be to the advantage of 
both its mill connections and its customers. 

John Summers, representing Cockburn & 
Summers, timber brokers, of London and Liv- 
erpool, England, last Tuesday called on Har- 
vey M. Dickson, secretary National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, and also saw some of 
the exporters. He stated that British stocks 
of lumber shipped on consignment are so large 
as to make it difficult to get firm orders. Mr. 
Summers goes from here to Norfolk, thence by 
easy stages to New Orleans, and will later visit 
the Mississippi region and other sections. 


Industrial Demand Has Improved 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., May 13.—With some of the 
mills closed down temporarily and others op- 
erating on short time, there has been a reduc- 
tion in output of Appalachian hardwoods. Deal- 
ers who specialize in hardwoods report a little 
general improvement in business. Inquiries are 
increasing with every mail, they say. Although 
these come mostly from industrial users, the out- 
look is fairly good. The furniture and automo- 
bile industries are not taking much, so better 
grades of maple, oak and chestnut are inactive. 


Use of Wood in United States 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 12.—Preliminary 
statistics of the forest survey of the United 
States being made by the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture in co-operation 
with the bureau of the census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have been released. The 
data are the product of one phase of the in- 
vestigation of the present and prospective for- 
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corporation. Mr. Bubser 
will operate from Potts- 
ville under the name of 
Bubser Lumber Co. The 
Nelson corporation is con- 
centrating its lumber sales 
organization in Baltimore, 
convenient to its manufac- 
turing facilities and its 
central office, and will op- 
erate from there and from 
its branch office in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.. Officials of 
the Nelson corporation 











est requirements of the country. The compiling 
of these statistics is only one step in the survey 
authorized by the McSweeney-McNary forest 
research act. The detailed tables show the 
amount of the various species consumed by the 
different industries, In the accompanying ta- 
ble the quantities are summarized by States 
and regions, by industries and by kinds of wood. 


Lumber Used in Manufacture, 1928! (Quantities in Thousand Feet, Board Measure) 


By Kinds of Wood 


9,044 Cedar, eastern red 31,600 
142,945 Cedar, eastern white 11,206 
698 Cedar, western 204,635 
48,742 Cypress 279,276 
261,550 Douglas fir 2,547,429 
4,719,700 True firs 72,598 
38,429 Hemlock 575,124 
26,452 Laroh 34,646 
17,033 Pine, southern yellow 4,708,835 
2,980 Pine, western yellow 3/ 2,109,544 
4,686 Pine, white 4/ 1,407,092 
1,009,406 Redwood 145,920 
156,108 Spruce 503,097 
165,392 Yew 2 
3,511 Misc. native softwoods 30 
41,037 Alder 18,358 
142,299 Applewood 60 
15,087 Ash 179,979 
46 Basswood 163,524 
4,672 Beech 148,387 
1,741 Birch 515,230 
130,030 Buckeye 2,557 
20,947 — po 
1,196,612 rry m 
Lise Chestnut 104,664 
654 a a 
15,520 ogwood ‘ 
+508 166/136 
38,674 Hackberry 4,559 
39,627 Hickory 145,720 
66,750 Holly 32 
115,945 Hornbeam 65 
7,485 Looust 9,273 
22 Maple 752,572 
16,223 Myrtle 70 
29,996 Oak 1,408, 756 
3,350 Qsage orange 
39,962 Pecan 2,523 
1,411 Persimmon 2,158 
2/ 5,063,565 Red (and sap) gum 1,226,285 
16,273 Sycamore 37,477 
5,984 Tupelo 255,723 
900 Walnut 78,210 
10,8351 Willow 7,170 
165,745 Yellow popler 5/ 450,549 
24,236 Misc. native hardwoods 920 
751 Balsa 306 
3,517,546 Beech, European 10 
12,760 ‘Box, Turkish 129 
128,342 Box, West Indian 422 
44,022 Cedar, Spanish 6,964 
48,597 Cocobola 542 
29,975 a 175 
66,528 Eucalyptus 311 
39,410 1 18 
21,346 Khaya ("African ashogany”) 1,652 
80,641 laurel 75 
867 ,875 Lignum-vitee 709 
19 Mahogany 63 ,505 
1,250 Oak, Japanese or English 155 
18,698,440 Padouk 22 
Philippine hardwoods 24,541 
Prima vera 31 
Rakuda 25 
Rosewood 521 
Satinwood 61 
Snakewood 103 
Teak 1,297 
Walnut, Circassian 224 
Misc. foreign woods 2,064 
All Woods 18,696 ,440 


2/ Im addition to lumber the amunts given in this teble include also two other classes of raw material, quantities for which have been 
converted into board feet; bolts and logs comprise 3 per cent, and veneer and plywod 2 ver cent of the total. 


2/ "Planing mill products” includes products worked to pattern, such as flooring, ceiling, and siding, but excludes lumber merely dressed. 
3/ ‘Includes lodgepole pine. 
4/ White pine includes northern white pine, sestern white pine (often called Idaho white pine), sugar pine, and Norway pine. 
§/ Yellow poplar includes also cucumber and magnolie. 
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Chicago Wholesalers Note Improved Demand 
Foresee Early Need of Additional Housing 


They were sitting around the luncheon table 
in a private dining room of the Boston Oyster 
House, historic dining room in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, About a score of them, there 
were, all lumbermen—mostly wholesalers, but 
there were a few millmen, and a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. All but a pair 
of late arrivals had finished their lunch, golf 
scores had been compared until every one 
was satisfied, several choice automobile acci- 
dents had been diagnosed, the day’s quota of 
stories had been told. President V. J. Euler 
lifted high a gavel and brought it down on the 
table with such a resounding bang as to be a 
more severe test of the longleaf yellow pine 
than it ever had in its century in the White 
House roof—and last Monday’s regular ses- 
sion of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
siation started. 

Now, when things don’t go any too well 
with the lumber industry (the reader is allowed 
three guesses as to when there has been such 
a time), this group is quite competent to hold 
a gruesome inquest over the remains. As an 
organization it is not addicted to the phobia 
of rose colored spectacles. The men are too 
much interested in the forthcoming bridge game 
to devote any time to telling each other lies 
about business that does not exist. In months 
past their comments on business conditions 
have been short, but more acrid than sweet. 

Byt Monday it was different. Of all those 
present, only two or three gave the customary 
doleful account of no business or worse, and 
even they weren't so quick with their response, 
and they did not receive the usual sympathetic 
“we're all in the same boat” laugh. The men 
in this association believe the lumber business 
is looking up, and is going to climb up. They 
showed at this meeting, that where once there 
was gloom now there is hope. This part of the 
industry, at least, seemed suddenly to have re- 
vived the old-time fighting spirit of the lum- 
bermen. “We're down, but, boys, we're far 
from out,” they seemed to say. And maybe not 
so far down as they once were, 

“T actually turned down an order that had 
a profit in it,” announced the president, “be- 
cause the price was lower than I would accept. 
I had bought at $69, and he offered me $71, but 
my price on that is $73 and not a cent less. 
To protect my other stock I had to tell him 
that. And, well, later he came back and bought 
the lumber at my own price, because he was 
afraid of what he might get if he bought some 
of the cheaper stock.” 

“Sure,” was the assent of the others, “not 
what you paid for that particular stock, but 
what can you replace it for? That’s what you 
have to base your price on. And it won’t be so 
very long now before you won't be able to 
replace it at such prices at all.” 


Soon it was A. H. “Al” Ruth’s turn to talk; 
he’s secretary of the association, and is Chicago 
representative of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co. “It could be worse,” he said. “Not count- 
ing our mill down south, our company shipped 
over a hundred cars last month, and we think 
we're doing well if we normally ship 125 cars 
a month at this time of year. Our export 
business is what helps.” 

“Yes,” demanded the Chair, “but does that 
help up here in Chicago?” 

“Sure it does!” Several were quick to reply. 
“Any time anything is offering a market for 
lumber, whether it’s export or whatever it is, it 
helps the entire lumber industry, and that means 
it helps us. If twenty cars are exported, that 
means twenty cars of lumber that won't clog 
up the local market.” 

“I’m situated about like Al Ruth,” remarked 
Vernon White, the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Co.’s Chicago representative. “Maybe I’m not 


selling so much lumber, right here in Chicago, 
but our company is not running so far off 
normal in its shipments. Things are slow, of 
course, but they’re not so awful bad.” 

Then somebody wanted to know what’s wrong 
with the Chicago market, and somebody else 
replied, “It’s a great big bunch of empty houses 
and apartments, that’s the matter. Who's gonna 
build a new apartment building when he already 
has a dozen that’re not rented?” There were 
a few solemn nods of assent to this, and one or 
two personal experiences. Then Everett A. 
Thornton finished his lunch, and joined the 
conversation. 

“Say, listen! It isn’t quite so bad as that. 
People just haven’t the money right now, be- 
cause they’re not working, a lot of them, and 
wherever possible they’re doubled up, using one 
apartment instead of two. Industry is begin- 
ning to open up. Railroads are taking back 
some of their employees. So are other com- 
panies. And you just watch what happens when 
those pay checks begin.to flutter. Those fam- 
ilies will go back into apartments of their own, 
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and the first thing you know this surplus of 
apartments is going to vanish suddenly. A city 
the size of Chicago, growing as rapidly as it 
is, has to have some place for all those thou- 
sands of people to live. And there hasn't been 
any building, to speak of for two years. Apart- 
ment renting is getting caught up. You just 
watch, and you're likely to see even a shortage 
next year. And the contractors know it, and 
so do the sash and door factories.” : 

The words of the veteran lumberman were 
received with enthusiasm, and lent new pep to 
the discussion. 

“Sure the sash and door men know it,” said 
Mr. Larson, “and so do the retailers. You 
can see that by their actions, by the way they 
treat a lumberman when he comes to wholesale 
some lumber. A few weeks ago they'd tell me, 
‘Get outa here—we don’t want any lumber.’ 
Now they’re willing to listen.” 

“Yes,” some one chimed in, “and I know a 
sash and door manufacturer who bought some 
lumber because he thought the market was as 
low as he could expect, and because he figured 
he should do his part to help business in gen- 
eral to come back.” 

“Well, what about the automobile industry ?” 
Somebody thought he’d throw in a joker. 

“They're not buying anything much right 
now,” immediately replied A. R. Copeland, “and 
they won’t for a few weeks. Their new models 


will be out in a few weeks now, and they don't 
want to put a lot of material in the old models. 
But the automobile industry itself is operating,” 
Others corroborated this, mentioning especially 
the Ford and Chevrolet plants. Automobiles, it 
was evident, are still being made. 

There was more honest discussion, aided by 
the assurances of Kurt Stoehr, of the Oconto 
Co., and Harry H. Butts, of the Sawyer-Good- 
man Co., in behalf of the manufacturers that 
everything possible will be done to keep the 
market from any further runaways and to bring 
it back to sanity. Lumbermen left this meeting 
with the feeling that there is business activity 
on an increased scale “just around the corner 
and not so far away.” 


Resigns as Purchasing Agent 


Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—Floyd V. Bax- 
ter, general purchasing agent for the retail 
interests of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has 
tendered his resignation to become effective 
July 1. He has been with the company 27 
years and in his present position since July, 
1915. He leaves to become actively engaged 
with his father, S. W. Baxter, in the man- 
agement and expansion of the Baxter Lumber 
& Mercantile Co., which was organized in 1919 
and operates eight retail yards in southwestern 
Missouri and southeastern Kansas. Headquar- 
ters are at Pittsburg, Kan. In announcing Mr. 
Baxter’s resignation, J. H. Foresman, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Long-Bell 
retail interests, said: 


We are accepting Mr. Baxter’s resignation 
with profound regret; but honor him in nis 
decision. We have watched him develop 
from an inexperienced but willing boy into 
the splendid, finished and valuable business 
man that he is and would that our close 
relations could continue for many years to 
come. But he is doing the right thing in 
going with his father to relieve him of some 
of the cares now incumbent upon him. We 
commend FtYoyd for his decision and wish 
him every success. In the words of our 
leader, Mr. Long, our loss is a father’s gain. 


Mr. Baxter was born at Pittsburg, Kan., 
April 19, 1884. He comes of a family of lum- 
bermen. His father, S. W. Baxter, owned and 
operated a yard at Pittsburg for years before 
he sold it to the Long-Bell company in 1882. 
For years following, one or another of the 
Baxter family was in charge. His father re- 
signed as a division manager for the company 
in 1919 to attend to the business of the Baxter 
Lumber & Mercantile Co, It was but natural 
then, that Floyd Baxter should follow in the 
footsteps of his father and uncles, although 
he says as a young man he wanted to be a 
large-scale farmer until his wife prevailed upon 
him to think otherwise and accept employment 
with the Long-Bell company. 

He went to Weir, Kan., in the fall of 1901 
as weigher at coal mine No. 18 of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co. In April, 1902, he married 
Miss Mary C. Powell, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Powell, of Weir. : 

May 5, 1903, Mr. Baxter began his first 
work with Long-Bell, as assistant to his uncle, 
L. C. Baxter, then manager of the Pittsburg 
yard. After three years there, he was promoted 
to managership of the yard at Newkirk, Okla., 
then to San Angelo, Tex., back again to Pitts- 
burg and again to Newkirk. From 1909 to 
1915 he was‘traveling relief manager for the 
company with headquarters at Columbus, Kan., 
and July 12, 1915, went to Kaansas City to 
become purchasing agent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baxter, and their daughter, 
Laura Marie, age 13 years, will make their 
home in Pittsburg after July 1. 
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Larger Shipments Received 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., May 14.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor was somewhat less 
during the last week, with 9,692,000 board feet, 
while the cargo arrivals brought in larger ship- 
ments, totaling 22,756,000 feet board measure. 
Of this, 16 cargoes were of fir, with 21,307,000 
feet, and 3 of redwood, with 1,449,000 feet. 
Forty-one vessels are reported laid up and one 
operating off shore. 

Building permits for the first ten days of 
the month totaled $2,665,239, an increase over 
similar periods for past months. Items reported 
as long are 1x6 No, 2, worked; 1x6 No. 3, 
worked; 2x3 common, worked; 2x4 No. 3, 
worked; 2x6 common, worked, and mining. 





‘manana 


Plants on Reduced Time 


BettaMy, Ata., May 12.—Another of the 
southern lumber companies that has put its 
plants on reduced operating time is the Allison 
Lumber Co. at this place. The hardwood plant 
js practically closed for the present, and the 
southern pine mill is being operated on half 
time. Referring to the action of the company 
in placing its plants on reduced operating time, 
R. E. Allison said they believe they can make 
more money by leaving their timber in the tree 
than by manufacturing and selling it under 
present market conditions. 


Fire Loss Large in Nashua, N. H. 


Nasuua, N. H., May 13.—The lumber loss 
in the Nashua conflagration of last week is fig- 
ured at about $1,000,000. The fire started under 
the trestle of the Boston & Main Railroad 
bridge, across the Nashua River, and caused a 
total property loss estimated by insurance en- 
gineers at between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. 
The flames followed the direction of the wind 
in a course about southeast, ending in the plant 
of the American Box & Lumber Co. on Sal- 
mon Creek. The fire covered about nine city 
blocks and raged for seven hours before it was 
brought under control with the aid of firemen 
and apparatus sent from other cities in southern 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Latest re- 
ports are that the destroyed property was gen- 
erally under-insured. It is stated that the loss 
to the plant of the White Mountain Freezer Co., 
one of the big woodworking industries of New 
Hampshire, is about $500,000, and that the in- 
surance on this plant amounted only to $168,000, 
all in the Associated Lumber Mutuals. Proctor 
Bros. & Co. carried a line of insurance on out- 
side lumber of which about half, or $55,000, 
was in the Lumber Mutuals. The Lumber Mu- 
tual Companies also had a line of $19,300 on 
the Nashua Building Co. 


Seek Method of Financing 


St. Louis, Mo., May 13.—Local lumbermen 
are now actively preparing to sell their goods 
to the public not in the unfinished form of 
lumber, but as a completed product in the 
form of a finished home. The main difficulty 
encountered up to this time was that of financ- 
ing the home. This could be remedied by 
securing some agency that would take over 
this phase of the lumber merchandising in a 
spirit of co-operation with the local yards. 
After two preliminary conferences with the local 
building and loan associations a general meet- 
ing has been called for May 20. It is hoped 
that at this meeting between the lumber inter- 
ests of St. Louis and the building and loan 
groups some definite plan may be evolved that 
can be put into practice. 

The credit for originating this move belongs 
to Charles Huttig, president of the St. Louis 
Lumber Co, and head of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6 
of St. Louis. Invitations to this meeting, which 
is to take place at the Mark Twain Hotel, 
were extended to all the lumbermen as well as 





to the sash and door units. Those of the trade 
that are as yet not participating in this new 
venture are interested spectators and will join 
hands as soon as some definite, practical plan 
is developed. 





Reconsider Philippine Mahogany 


‘Los ANGELES, CALir., ‘May 10—The re- 
hearing of the Philippine mahogany case by 
the Federal Trade Commission which had been 
tentatively set for April 29 has been set for- 
ward to May 20. At that time hearing will 
begin on the Pacific Coast. Dealers throughout 
the west feel that they have available witnesses 
and exhibits to bring to the sessions which will 
convince the commission that the wood in ques- 
tion has the right to be known as a commercial 
mahogany under the caption of Philippine ma- 
hogany, 

This case has created a great deal of dis- 
cussion and it is expected that the present 
hearings on the Pacific Coast will result in 
formulating definitions and coming to a clear 
understanding on the Philippine mahogany 
question. 

“Many users of this fine wood have been 
more or less puzzled with reference to the 
nomenclature used and the propaganda that 
has been put out by certain interested parties. 
This has hindered some- 
what the progress this 
wood would otherwise 
have made,’ according 
tc W. G. Scrim, presi- 
dent of the Philippine 
Mahogany Association, 








W. G. SCRIM, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 


President Philippine 
Mahogany Association 





with offices at Los An- 
geles, “nevertheless, 
there was over forty 
million feet of sawn 
lumber imported into 
the United States dur- 
ing 1929.” Continuing, 
he said: 

The beauty of the wood, combined with its 
reasonableness in price, could not help but 
appeal to the man of moderate means, who 
now finds himself in a position to build and 
furnish his home just as beautifully as his 
richer brother who uses some foreign wood 
at exorbitant prices. There is being offered 
in this market quantities of lower grades of 
Philippine mahogany which formerly were 
used in the Oriental countries, where for one 
reason or another consumption has been cur- 
tailed. This has given some people the idea 
that there is over-production in the Philip- 
pines. 

This is not the case, however, as the large 
and representative mills find themselves in 
the same position they have been in former 
years, away behind on deliveries of upper 
grades. The markets of Japan, Australia, 
Kurope and South Africa are gradually grow- 
ing, and with the United States market ex- 
panding by leaps and bounds as indicated by 
the custom reports, we may consider the 
Philippine mahogany business as being only 
in its infancy. 








As president of the Philippine Mahogany 
Association, he is enthusiastic over the progress 
made by this wood during the last year, in 
spite of the recession of general business con- 
ditions and the slowness at times of the market 
in other lines of lumber. Not only the volume 
but the variety of uses to which this wood has 
been put is an indication of its popularity, he 
says. 

The details of the hearings that are scheduled 
to open May 20 have not as yet been completed, 
but it is expected that a number of sessions 
will be held at various places on the Coast, 
the first meetings probably being held in this 
city. 





Leisurely Seeing the Country 


New York, May 12.—An interesting and wel- 
come visitor in New York last week was L. 
S. Case, formerly general sales manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Spokane, Wash. For 
several months Mr. and Mrs. Case have been 
making a motor tour of the country. They left 
Spokane last November, motored to California 
and spent two months at Long Beach, where 
Mrs. Case’s father is located. From there they 
motored on to Texas, with a side trip into 
Mexico; then to New Orleans, La., whcre 
they had an opportunity to enjoy the Mardi 
Gras festivities. From New Orleans they mo- 
tored to Florida, visiting both the east and 
west coasts and many of the interior Florida 
towns. From Florida they drove to New York 
and after a short visit here expect to resume 
their motor trip back to Spokane. 

Mr. Case, in the course of an interview, said: 
“This morning I got a chance to once more 
look at the good old AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In the issue of April 19 I read of the passing 
of my very good old friend Thomas Irvine.” 
Mr. Case recalled an interesting little incident 
in connection with Irvine Park, which was 
donated to the city of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
by William Irvine, who for many years was 
general manager of the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Co. Recalling the incident in question, 
Mr. Case said: 

“About twenty-five years ago, in company 
with my wife and daughter, I drifted down the 
Chippewa River in a flat boat, camping out 
each night. We had a delightful trip and we 
obtained from a settler on the bank of the 
river a little fawn that was named Daisy. We 
took it home and kept it at our house for sev- 
eral months, but fall came along and Daisy 
grew rapidly, so we presented her to Irvine 
Park. And this was the start of the Irvine 
Park zoo. The commissioner changed Daisy’s 
name to Ethel, in honor of my daughter, which 
was rather fine, until the next year, when Daisy 
grew a magnificent set of horns.” 

The many friends of Mr. Case were delighted 
to see him looking so well and in such good 
physical condition, 


Will Run for Mayor 


PicayUNE, Miss., May 12.—L. O. Crosby, 
prominent lumberman of Picayune and active in 
civic affairs of Mississippi, has consented, on 
the earnest solicitations of a large number of 
voters, to become a candidate for mayor of 
this city, and according to the Picayune Item it 
is believed he will not be opposed. Mr. Crosby’s 
many friends in the lumber industry extend to 
Picayune congratulations that a man of his 
ability has consented to accept the position. 


(PERERA AZ2S 


Produces to Meet Market 


ToLepo, Ore., May 10.—Regulating its pro- 
duction to meet its market requirements, the big 
plant of Pacific Spruce Corporation, located 
here, is running on an irregular schedule, aver- 
aging from four to five days a week, one shift 

The Pacific Spruce Corporation, with timber 
holdings extending about equally north and 
south of its properties, is operating in one of 
the highest quality stands of timber in Oregon. 
Large, old growth Sitka spruce comprises a 
large part of the timber, second only to Doug- 
las fir, which wood in these holdings is also 
largely of the old growth large yellow fir type. 
Although the company is so situated that the 
life of the operation, based on timber supply, 
is good for generations to come, the policy of 
the company is one of conservative produc- 
tion during the present market conditions. 

This company has been operating for nearly 
eight years and is the largest spruce producing 
company on the Pacific coast, taking a lead in 
the marketing of this very valuable wood, 
which, for many specialty uses, has no equal. 
Last year the company, while not operating to 
full capacity, manufactured approximately 130,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 12.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended May 3, 1930, ang 
for eighteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 














————— 


ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association............. cocoes 6880 55,818,000 92 52,626,000 88 52,815,000 98 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 185 164,485,000 87 165,563,000 80 165,553,000 87 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 63 49,788,000 98 32,592,000 70 33,866,000 71 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 12,049,000 51 14,275,000 74 18,920,000 1lo 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 6,918,000 89 4,635,000 71 4,930,000 53 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 1,878,000 102 1,040,000 45 997,000 71 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 48 5,975,000 5,356,000 67 4,827,000 66 
California Redwood Association.............. 2 6,815,000 90 6,008,000 76 4,095,000 47 
Total softwoods 468 303,726,000 87 282,095,000 79 286,003,000 BS 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 194 31,197,000 89 27,694,000 68 24,031,000 64 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 4,075,000 83 2,556,000 67 1,694,000 67 
eer ee eee ibeans 209 35,272,000 88 30,250,000 68 25,725,000 65 
SE arte» Gaateines 662 338,998,000 87 312,345,000 78 311,728,000 83 
EIGHTEEN WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
an MOO. occ cacmesbeceseee 2,292 1,002,782,000 91 936,621,000 86 946,785,000 85 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 3,330 2,723,842,000 91 2,566,962,000 85 2,526,219,000 80 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,088 607,088,000 94 567,595,000 79 578,697,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 456 191,489,000 59 365,168,000 79 383,853,000 82 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 149 50,961,000 74 75,085,000 75 71,698,000 65 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 471 59,117,000 87 34,220,000 67 37,875,000 70 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 786 97,590,000 86 84,432,000 84 79,617,000 84 
California Redwood Association........... «. 250 130,193,000 104 115,977,000 96 119,775,000 87 
4 os ed ee kw bela ae 8,822 4,863,062,000 89 4,746,060,000 84 4,744,519,000 81 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 3,481 545,559,000 87 503,119,000 76 491,340,000 72 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 471 137,837,000 86 78,244,000 66 71,260,000 64 
Total hardwoods ........... vémawnwa abet -. 3,952 683,396,000 87 581,363,000 74 562,600,000 71 
nn Sey onaneseeboaves ot venne ectcoevesbanee 5,546,458,000 89 5,327,423,000 83 5,307,119,000 80 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


_ Wasuineton, D. C., May 12.—Following a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage May 3, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
Reser Tee DOMsieGs osc ccc cd sececeseves - 109 $26,521,000 154,098,000 19 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 140 1,437,943,000 430,126,000 30 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 83 1,195,108,000 136,240,000 11 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 8 222,774,000 17,007,000 8 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 187 1,061,685,000 234,398,000 22 





New Or.eans, LA., May 12.—For the week 
ending May 3, Saturday, 141 mills of total 
capacity of 1664 units (a unit representing an | 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 

3-year Actual 


Production Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yre....... 70,336,524 seve sabe 
ES . txiwees vous 62,130,413 88.46 Tr 

Shipments* 2,804 58,884,000 83.84 94.77 

Orders 
Received* ....2,759 57,939,000 82.49 93.25 


On hand end 
weekt 

*Orders were 

*Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 

tOrders on hand at above 141 mills showed 


a decrease of 0.52 percent, or 945,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxosn, Wis., May 12.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended May 3: 


-8,572 180,012,000 





of Ca- 
Hard woods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 64 units...13,172,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 7,962,000 124,000 60 
Gemeente? . iss ccc 6,061,000 95,000 46 
Orders receivedt.... 4,576,000 71,000 34 
Orders on hand..... 35,404,000 ...... *? 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 84 units*.17,617,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,768,000 33,000 16 
Shipmentst ........- 2,487,000 30,000 14 
Orders receivedt.... 1,923,000 23,000 11 


Orders on hand..... 16,536,000 ...... 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 


struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Southern Pine Barometer | 
| 


| 
Percent Percent | 
| 


98.40 percent of shipments. | 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAuir., May 10—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended May 3: 

—Redwood White- 


Percent of wood 
production Feet 





Feet 


Production ..... 6,815,000 100 1,651,000 
Shipments ...... 6,008,000 88 1,340,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 4,095,000 60 2,047,000 
eae 23,325,000 oa 5,662,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 1,912,000 1,280,000 
Southern California*....... 1,482,000 860,000 
2 Se err e es 113,000 89,000 
OS Seren 2,118,000 1,474,000 
SRR RES acai na sree 383,000 392,000 

6,008,000 4,095,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, Va., May 12.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and seven- 
teen mills for the week ended May 3: 





Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ..16,860,000 -~ we Sa 
Actual 8,979,000 53 a oe 

Shipments... 9,869,000 59 106 aan 

Orderst 9,735,000 58 108 $9 

Unfilled 
orders ....72,444,000 F 


*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 83,205 feet; preceding week’s av- 
erage was 48,692 feet. 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, CALir., May 10.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-five mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 
Por Week ended May 3: 
Préduction§ «......0. 21,007,000 ee 
Gminements ....e.cces 22,850,000 109 
PRE eee 24,651,000 117 a 
RA ree 599,546,000 on 90 
Por Jan. 1 to May 3: 
ProGuction .... 0c. 201,733,000 me 59 
Shipments .......... 380,404,000 188 78 
TY wh ioata wae ware ee 401,024,000 198 83 





West Coast Review 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 14.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 211 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended May 10 gave 
these figures : 

Production .176,161,000 
Shipments.154,988,000 12.02% under production 
Orders ....154,268,000 12.43% under production 

A group of 302 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity . 287,791,000 
Average weekly cut for nineteen weeks 
A eee Te Tee ee Te 206,324,000 


i aa ta ee atl a aN i id 185,166,000 
Actual cut week ended May 10....201,655,000 


A group of 211 mills, whose production for 
the week ended May 10 was 176,161,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 








Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Paes 61,567,000 59,375,000 150,225,000 

Domestic 

cargo 49,083,000 54,910,000 216,366,000 
Export . 31,935,000 27,580,000 204,452,000 
Local 12,403,000 15,408,000 8 ccc cwcss 
154,988,000 154,268,000 571,043,000 


A group of 184 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week 
ended May 
10, 1930 
Production. . 162,677,000 
Shipments .146,094,000 
Orders .....139,165,000 


Average first 19 weeks 
1930 1929 


151,665,000 166,637,000 
142,544,000 167,638,000 
139,757,000 175,497,000 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN ] 
PortLAND, Ore., May 14.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended May 10: 


Total number of mills reporting, 88: 


al production for week...... 52,694,000 
ents ry ee ee et 35,558,000 
MED POONER sie. o cs ceccccne res 32,516,000 
Report for 64 mills: 

Operating COREE, 6 S28 0% cae tw R= 72,787,000 

Average for 3 previous years..... 49,148,000 

Actual production for week...... 48,297,000 

Report for 84 mills: 

Average production............-. 50,908,000 

Unfilled orderS ...--..-+sseeeeeees 136,812,000 

Stocks on hand May 10........... 1,217,685,000 

Identical mills reporting, 64: 

-roduction— 

PrOperating COMRCIY 0.0 cc cacecess 72,787,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 49,143,000 


Week ended 
May 10, 1930 


Week ended 
May 11, 1929 


Actual for week..... 48,297,000 50,610,000 
Shipments ......s.cee. 32,971,000 46,788,000 
Orders received .......30,475,000 41,045,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 

Average for 3 previous years.... 37,846,000 
Week ended Week ended 
May 10,1930 May 11, 1929 

Unfilled orders....... 104,806,000 140,764,000 

Gross stocks on hand.984,315,000 812,746,000 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Catir., May 10.—The- fol- 
lowing is a summary of March production and 
shipments and April 1 inventories and unfilled 
orders, as prepared by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association : 


March Reports for 29 Mills 














Production Shipments 
Calif. white pine...... 40,627,519 74,522,702 
Gamer PINE .cccccesece 1,850,444 7,978,842 
TOE BERGE cc cicscccts cnvbanee 4,445,114 
Total PIM <wcccces 42,477,963 86,946,658 
2 eee 4,272,333 6,169,462 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 904,813 854,239 
All other woods ...... 1,367,187 2,370,826 
TRIOURVORRERE. ccacccnce 664056 pom 10,854,910 
Total other woods... 6,544,333 20,249,437 
Grand totals ......-» 49,022,296 107,196,095 
April 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 
Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine....115,537,356 23,578,548 
eR De. cs cecmsnas 75,517,410 9,202,260 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 29,391,771 10,694,281 
No. 3 shop and better, 
white and sugar pine 254,000 576,000 
Total uppers ....... 220,700,537 44,051,089 
Common— 
California white and 
sugar pine* ...... 310,007,481 153,560,331 
All other woods..... 96,392,238 23,126,692 
Total lowers ...... 406,399,719 176,687,023 
meme GHGOES- cakes 627,100,256 220,738,112 
Box shook and cut stock 22,943,269 36,675,147 


*Includes pine box lumber. 


Comparative Reports on 25 Operations 


The following comparative statistics from 25 
operations for March, 1929, and March, 1930, 
represent 72 percent of the total pine industry : 


Percent 
1929 1930 Decrease 
Mar. Production— 
Pine only ..... 77,664,181 40,222,600 48.3 
All species in- 
cluding pine. 83,033,581 46,306,923 44.3 
Mar. Shipments— 
Pine only ..... 101,152,134 81,374,018 19.6 
All species in- 
cluding pine.121,954,057 99,906,355 18.1 
Inventories Apr. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
WOENON cacces 143,342,598 206,787,773 *44.2 
All species and 
grades ...... 510,660,129 597,896,798 *17.0 
Unfilled Orders Apr. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
better ...... 46,010,792 41,197,118 10.5 
All species and 
Me. pence 192,554,556 193,030,612 *0.2 
*Increase. 


pine fir 
NOW Haven, COO. icccccccceces $416.00 
New Bedford, Mass............ 45.00 
ie. ee Se ee gsidhs 45.00 
ST ERE rr $42.00 50.00 
I ME OE cee din he vines eee 45.00 Pip 
PETE Bicedepiscceensvent 47.50 45.00 
Pe, “Wiss ov od 065 e600 37.00 40.00 
SE! Ee eee ee 40.00 50.00 
I Se os wn aie dima aeome 45.00 50.00 
ro, f. .. S rreree 0.00 50.00 
eT OE Ee eer ree 43.50 7 P 
ES eee 40.00 43.00 
ae 44.00 
po ee 45.00 45.00 
 , SG a cai eade ows 0's eau 50.00 
De, CE. crccvorieesoceceis EO 39.00 
EG BOM, COME on 6 0000020000 ee 34.00 
San Francisco, Calif........... 25.50 
RP MS ccsadewesrndegee 20.00 


Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumbeF items and per hundred square feet 
for shingles, as the average paid April 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 
heing selected from the complete list: 


No.1 Dimension, Common 
S1S1E, 2x4—16 
Southern Douglas 


Plooring, 1x4” 
10 to 16’ 


Shingles, Extra 
Clear, 16”, 5/2 


Boards Southern Douglas 
1x6” pine fir Red 
No. 1 “C" e.g. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress 
$38.00 Se ae i - $6.80 
40.00 $80.00 6.05 
40.00 bids 85.00 ariés 
39.00 $80.00 80.00 5.90 
pre 85.00 suede 6.00 
40.00 85.00 80.00 6.40 ieee 
10.00 85.00 77.50 6.75 $8.00 
35.00 75.00 nee yadie 
spect  otact aide 6.06 te eck 
nie 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
37.00 72.00 sae 6.10 bare 
48.00 80.00 ames 5.00 
42.00 57.50 60.00 4.68 
55.00 68.00 75.00 5.20 
48.00 bt eee 78.00 6.50 
37.50 70.00 6.50 
34.00 65.00 5.00 
25.50 55.00 7 Fan 
18.00 45.00 3.50 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 10.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended April 26: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
91 mills 19 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ........ 60,415,705 1,471,188 
Atlantic Coast....101,250,122 15,328,655 
Miscellaneous 4,747,116 6,260,515 
BE iini oak wae 166,412,943 23,060,358 
Orders received— 
CORIPOPOER.. 62.0004 14,018,019 400,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 18,728,052 1,776,000 
Miscellaneous 647,599 3,462,000 
_ | ee ere 33,393,670 9,638,000 
Cancellations— 
CRT. oc evcccces SOAR 8 -s.céipuae oe 
Atlantic Coast..... 583,382 115,000 
Miscellaneous 8! er aoe 
EE Sic steaw<ee 926,131 115,000 
Shipments— 
Carrernmia. oi sacs 13,450,802 407,537 
Atlantic Coast..... 20,138,063 5,587,773 
Miscellaneous ..... 117,099 77,000 
ee 33,705,964 6,072,310 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eS ere 60,728,922 1,463,651 
Atlantic Coast..... 99,256,729 15,401,882 
Miscellaneous ..... 5,188,867 9,646,015 
ee 165,174,518 26,511,548 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
Wn ca losiedeucetas 189,473,301 
Orders received ......... 43,032,170 
ee 1,041,131 
I 9 bi bap as Hanna’ 39,778,274 


Unfilled end of week...191,686,066 


Statistics of Cement Industry 


WasuincrTon, D. C., May 12.—The ratio of 
operations to capacity of American portland ce- 
ment mills continues to be under that of a year 
ago, as indicated by the figures for the twelve 
months’ period ended April 30. According to 
statistics released today by the bureau of mines 
of the Department of Commerce, the ratio of 
operations to capacity for the last twelve 
months was 66.0 percent. The ratio percent- 
age for twelve months’ period ended April 30, 
1929, was 71.1 percent. 

During the month 13,521,000 barrels were 
produced, 13,387,000 barrels were shipped, and 
stocks on hand at the end of the month totaled 
30,697,000 barrels. Production in April, 1930, 
was 1.7 percent less and shipments .5 percent 
more than April, 1929. Stocks at the mills were 
1.8 percent more than a year ago. 





Economies of Treated Lumber 


The subcommittee on retail distribution of 
treated lumber of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization has just published a booklet 
entitled “Treated Lumber—Its Uses and Econ- 
omies,” which is the fifteenth of a series on 
the marketing and use of lumber. This booklet 
contains information on the various wood pre- 
servatives and methods of applying them, as well 
as costs of treatment, the economies of using 
treated lumber, and sources of supply. The 
booklet is designed to promote the wider use of 
treated lumber and its distribution through re- 
tail dealers. Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 5 cents each. 








Orders 19 Percent Below Cut 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 15.—Six hundred and eight softwood mills of eight associations for 
the week ended May 10 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 








aggregating 328,313,000 feet, shipments, 277,523,000 feet, and orders, 265,381,000 feet. The week’s 
figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 
No. of 
Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association.........ccccccccccccs 140 59,142,000 54,201,000 50,421,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 211 176,161,000 154,268,000 154,988,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 88 52,694,000 35,558,000 32,516,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 17 15,639,000 13,480,000 11,500,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 8 6,741,000 3,334,000 3,042,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 21 2,000,000 1,872,000 2,371,000 
North Carolina Pine Association................ 110 8,638,000 8,577,000 5,984,000 
California Redwood Association................. 13 7,298,000 6,233,000 4,559,000 
Totals, softwoods...... EES, Ae ae helio a 608 328,313,000 277,523,000 265,381,000 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 270 38,690,000 31,060,000 34,205,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 21 6,007,000 3,520,000 2,182,000 
Totala;: RAFRWSOE. 6.6 oc codices vesrcidcvevers 291 44,697,000 34,580,000 36,387,000 
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Confer on Western Pine Logging Problems 


Compare Operating Efficiency and Cost of Various Types of Equipment— 
Slash Disposal and Fire Protection Get 


KLAMATH Fatis, Ore., May 10.—The Pine 
Logging Conference, inaugurated a year ago by 
the board of directors of the Pacific Logging 
Congress, held its second annual meeting here 
May 9 and 10. 

Aside from a few subjects discussed follow- 
ing the banquet on Friday night, the conference 
was given over to trips to the woods to view 
the logging operations of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and the Forest Lumber Co. Log- 
gers from Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Cal- 
ifornia made up the attendance of 120. 

Friday morning the delegates were taken to 
the immense pine mills of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. here, and in an hour had viewed 
the four double-cutting band saws and other 
machinery in the head mill; the long green 
sorting table; conveyors to the dry kiln stacker, 
and followed the lumber from the dry end of 
the kilns through the immense rough dry stor- 
age shed which holds 31,000,000 feet, through 
the planing mill, finish storage shed and on to 
the loading sheds, being under cover the en- 
tire time. The box factory, now in process of 
building, was also viewed. 

Then a Weyerhaeuser engine, attached to two 
flat cars, conveyed the entire party to Camp 2 
where a splendid dinner was served. Comments 
passed back and forth, during the trip, on the 
excellent main line railroad, the scenic view of 
Klamath River far below the railroad, and the 
splendid character of the pine trees through 
which the railroad ran. 

After dinner the train was again boarded and 
the journey on to the logging operations was 
made. Arriving in the woods, the visitors wit- 
nessed a demonstration of the Wolf timber saws 
which were falling and bucking the big pines 
in an almost incredibly short time. Both the 
electric and compressed air driven saws were 
used, and there was much discussion among 
the loggers as to which was the better. Many 
expressed themselves as feeling that the time 
was nearly here when some such power saw 
would supplant the age-old ax and cross-cut saw 
methods. There was also a demonstration of 
the Eureka, gasoline engine powered, bucking 
saw, which is said to be working successfully 
in the redwood district of California. 

Operation of Power Machinery Thrills 


Up the track was heard the hum of the 
“Caterpillar” Sixty tractors, equipped with Wil- 
lamette Hyster fairlead arches and Athey truss 
wheels, as they dragged immense loads to the 
track in reach of the McGiffert loader, and the 
crowd showed the love of the logger for power 
machinery as the party hastened in the direc- 
tion of the sound. “Caterpillar” followed “Cat- 
erpillar” with logs, and, with only a momentary 
pause, “scattered” back to the woods for an- 
other load; and the McGiffert grabbed the logs 
from both sides of the track and loaded them 
on to cars rapidly. So well balanced was the en- 
tire operation that there were no delays either on 
the part of the “Caterpillars” or the loading 
crew. While practically all of the logs brought 
in are Pondosa pine, the company finds some 
sugar pine in its holdings. A splendid sugar 
pine log, 32 feet long, containing 3,750 feet, was 
dragged in while the visitors were there. 

Leaving this point the train proceeded with 
the visitors to the ballast pit where the com- 
pany gets ballast for its railroad track. It is 
a deposit of volcanic cinder, admirably suited 
for ballast. Loggers guessed there was “at 
least a million yards of it.” 

Upon leaving the ballast pit the train hur- 
ried back to Klamath Falls, where, on arrival 
at the Willard Hotel, the loggers were guests 
of the Klamath Falls lumbermen at an informal 
reception preceding the annual dinner. 


After the banqueters had completed their 
meal, Toastmaster W. E. Lamm expressed his 
gratification because of the large attendance, 
and, in the name of the Klamath lumbermen, 
welcomed the loggers to this community. 

Secretary Archibald Whisnant announced an 
invitation had been received from the Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., through Ted 
Wills, of that company, asking that the next 
meeting be held in that city, and the invitation 
was accepted by the unanimous vote of the 
loggers. 

Discussion on Logging Costs 


Lloyd Crosby, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., in a talk said that all loggers in the Klam- 
ath Basin use “Caterpillar” tractors, and all 
but one use McGiffert loaders. He said his com- 
pany depreciates a tractor in four years, and 
that on that basis of depreciation, his costs for 
“Caterpillar” operations during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1930, were as follows: 





in oceania ae eeaen ee $1.32 per hour 
Depreciation .......«.. - 1.19 per hour 
NS ee eee .42 per hour 
i ¢ve nee pecans .10 per hour 
PE widucwctnckrens .28 per hour 

CR eer $3.31 per hour 


Entering into these figures were the opera- 
tions of five “Caterpillars,” continuously oper- 
ated, with a sixth one held in reserve to replace 
any one of the fore-going five which might tem- 
porarily be disabled. He found the average log 
input was 4,642 feet per “Caterpillar” per hour, 
though on one day’s operation the input was 
8,870 feet per machine per hour. These costs 
were at the rate of $1.26 a thousand feet of logs. 
His costs on the McGiffert loader follow: 


EE | a aie Obed xk eee $6.44 per hour 
DIOMTOGIBTION .cccccccce .58 per hour 
Oil and lubricants...... .47 per hour 
EE oko die once. saan .82 per hour 





Total loading cost...$8.31 per hour 


Mr. Crosby said his falling, bucking and limb- 
ing costs 88 cents a thousand feet. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. expects to 
continue logging twelve months a year, at the 
rate of 300,000 feet daily, which is the amount 
needed to run the mill on a one-shift basis. The 
maximum skidding distance in its operations is 
about 2,000 feet, though Mr. Crosby believes 
that on level ground logs can be skidded profit- 
ably up to 3,000 feet. 

Mr. Crosby explained that his figures were 
probably high, inasmuch as the company has 
been logging in this district only a few months. 

Ted Wills, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
followed, with figures on his logging costs. He 
said his company is putting in about 378,000 
feet daily; that its equipment is the same as 
that used in the Weyerhaeuser camp just de- 
scribed, and that on one logging show his logs 
cost $2.37 a thousand feet, on another $3.25 a 
thousand feet, on a third operation $4.02 a 
thousand feet, and on a fourth show $6.05 a 
thousand feet, on the car. 

The discussion which followed indicated that 
costs will vary with different shows even on 
the same operation, and that the prime purpose 
in presenting cost figures is to encourage each 
logger to try to beat the other fellow’s low 
cost per thousand feet logged. 


Types of High Wheels Favored 


In comparing the virtues of the fairlead steel 
arch with truss wheels, the old wood high 
wheels with a fairlead, and the steel wheels, 
defenders were found of each type. J. H. Meis- 
ter, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., said he has been 
operating a set of Athey truss wheels eighteen 
months without repairs, and thinks they are 
good for two years. He has been using a set of 


Attention 


Euclid truss wheels for some time, but he did 
not know how long they will last. His company 
had made a set for itself which seemed to be aj] 
right. In addition it has a set made by the Elec- 
tric Steel Co., and also uses the old wood high 
wheels with iron tires, and a set of steel wheels, 
Mr. Meister ended by saying “and they all bring 
in logs.” 

Best methods of slash disposal—that ever re- 
current, and never settled question—came up for 
discussion. Tom Jackson, of the Fruit Growers 
Supply Co., said he considers slash disposal and 
fire protection inseparable problems; that his 
company’s experience is that it can spend cents 
in fire protection organization and effort, and 
save dollars in slash disposal. His practice is 
to put fire lanes about 100 feet wide through 
cut-over land, enclosing about 100 acres between 
parallel lanes, piling and burning the brush in 
these lanes under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced fire fighter at suitable times. A fur- 
row is plowed along each edge of the fire lanes, 
and snags are pulled down with “Caterpillars.” 
He finds this method costs the company 42° 
cents a thousand feet on the timber removed. 

Norman Jacobson, in charge of slash disposal 
and fire protection for the Shevlin-Hixon Co, 
and the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., said, “It is 
impossible to fireproof forest land”; that the big- 
gest hazard is during the first two years after 
logging ; that “Caterpillar” logging leaves more 
fire breaks, and that a light broadcast burning 
after logging seems the better method, as a 
heavy broadcast burn usually destroys the 
chances of natural reproduction. 


Speaks on Slash Disposal Question 

George C. Joy, State forester of Washington, 
was introduced and bespoke his interest in the 
slash disposal question, and said he was always 
seeking knowledge of practical methods to pro- 
tect cut-over land from fire economically, and 
urged the loggers to give their best thought to 
the solution of this problem. 

Toastmaster Lamm asked the question “Where 
shall we limb logs brought in by the fairlead 
system,” referring to the limbs on the under 
side of the fallen tree which could not be cut 
off by the limbing crew without having the log 
turned by a “Caterpillar,” or other power. Opin- 
ions differed, some urging the proper and most 
economical place was the mill pond; others, at 
the landing; others, at the stump by turning 
the logs with a tractor; while still others would 
stop the “Caterpillar” after it picks up the load 
of logs and cut the under limbs. It seemed to 
be the general opinion, however, that when logs 
are handled on a company’s own railroad, and 
cars are not necessarily loaded to capacity, the 
limbs can best and more economically be re- 
moved at the mill; that if the logs must be 
shipped over a trunk line railroad on which 
freight must be paid, the limbs must be re- 
moved before loading in order to get a maxi- 
mum load on each car. 


Cost of Snag Falling 

In a discussion of the cost of snag falling, it 
developed that some loggers were paying 25 
cents a snag, others 35 cents a snag; some 
were employing day labor for this purpose, 
while the Forest Lumber Co. is using a pair 
of big wheels especially equipped and pulled or 
pushed by a “Caterpillar” tractor to push the 
snags over, which is costing it only 9 cents a 
snag. This, however, is being done in “pumice” 
ground, which is a light soil that does not offer 
much resistance. The Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. has found it can push snags over only dur- 
ing a few wet months of the year when the 
ground is soft. 

Toastmaster Lamm read some composite fig- 
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res of logging costs covering ten operators in 
re Klamath Basin, which were as follows: 


: : ing ¢ bucking.$1.07 per M feet 
ling, limbing and 
Faamping PES FS OY Aer .35 per M feet 
SERIA... cece cvesceosuees 55 per M feet 
Peeing MRRRCES AOIS SA! FE Sg 1.16 per M feet 
A ding g's due aetna hind hae .38 per M feet 





Total direct logging costs.$3.51 per M feet 

Secretary Whisnant announced that the next 
session of the Pacific Logging Congress would 
be held October 22, 23 and 24, sailing from 
Seattle on the first named date to Victoria, B. 
C.. and holding a business session; sailing to 
yisit a logging operation on the second day, re- 
turning to Victoria and holding a business ses- 
sion and banquet the third day, and returning 
to Seattle on the steamer that night, arriving 
there the morning of Oct. 25. All meals, except 
two, will be served on the ship, and staterooms 
on the ship will provide sleeping quarters. Ex- 
penses for the trip will be about $35, exclusive 
of the two meals ashore. Mr. Whisnant an- 
nounced that reservations already made would 
take up most of the available space on the 
6,000-ton ship which will be used. 


SATURDAY SESSION 


Leaving the hotel in cars the loggers drove 
to the Pelican Bay Lumber Co.’s plant where 
they visited the box factory. The next stop 
was at the Algoma Lumber Co.’s incline, where 
Superintendent Matt Egan had a flat car wait- 
ing which hauled the crowd to the top of the 
hill and, after some time spent viewing the 
hoist mechanism, the party was returned to the 
bottom of the hill. The incline is 1,700 feet 
long, and the maximum grade is 57% percent. 
Returning to the cars the loggers proceeded 
north around the shore of beautiful Klamath 
Lake, circled through the new piling yards of 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Try Out New Golf Links 


St. Louis, Mo., May 12.—Following a sug- 
gestion recently made at a meeting of the “19th 
hole” of the Glen Echo Country Club, a party 
of about thirty members of the club and their 
friends, left Friday night, May 9, for Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., to try out the wonderful course 
on the new links at that place. Officials of 
the Wabash Railroad, a number of whom are 
members of the Glen Echo Club, made the 
arrangements and provided two Pullmans and a 
buffet car in which to make the trip. The 
crowd was royally entertained by the Wabash 
en route. On arrival at Excelsior Springs 
Saturday morning, the Pullmans were set out 
and the golfers and “would be golfers” were 
transferred to the Elms Hotel, one of the largest 
and best known resort hotels in the country, 
which became headquarters for the next two 
days. The Excelsior Springs Golf Club has two 
18-hole courses with no artificial hazards. All 
of the hazards are natural ones and this is 
considered an extremely sporty course. After 
spending two days playing golf, the party re- 





Largest Piece of Logging 
Machinery 


Tacoma, WasH., May 10.—What is said to be 
the largest piece of logging machinery in the 
world is under construction for the Weyerhaeus- 
er Timber Co. It is a steel spar tower skidder 
which will be used by the Weyerhaeuser com- 








Steel spar tower skidder, 100 feet high, 70 feet long, and 12 feet wide, under construction fo) 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


the Lamm Lumber Co. at Modoc Point, and 
arrived at noon at Forest Inn, Pine Ridge, Ore., 
where they were guests of Frank Horan, man- 
ager, and the Forest Lumber Co., at a splen- 
did dinner. 

After dinner they entered their cars and drove 
out into the logging operations of the Forest 
Lumber Co. and witnessed the operation of the 
“Caterpillars” with high wheels, bringing in 
the logs and the McGiffert loader piling them 
on cars for transportation to the mill, at the 
rate of 300,000 feet daily. This is a short log 
camp, though the stand is yielding a good per- 
centage of large logs. 

After spending several hours viewing the op- 
erations, the loggers expressed their thanks to 
Mr. Horan, and also to the Weyerhaeuser offi- 
Clals who accompanied the party, for the con- 
sideration shown them, and said their good- 
byes, and the second Pine Logging Conference 
Came to a successful close, the delegates leav- 
ing for their various destinations. 


pany to handle huge logs from the hills for the 
company’s new mill at Longview. 

The skidder is 100 feet high, 70 feet long 
and 12 feet wide. It weights 400,000 pounds 
and will do everything necessary to take a tree 
10 feet in diameter off the ground 3,000 feet 
back in the woods, swing it through the air, 
pick it up and load it on a flat car. 

The skidder was all made in Tacoma with 
the exception of the boiler. It develops a com- 
bined engine capacity of 1,700 horsepower, has 
four engines, an electric generator, and is 
fitted with hydraulic jacks. It moves into the 
woods on a 24-wheel steel truck, its structural 
spar tower, which is hinged at the bottom, 
sticking out in front. With this machine spar 
trees are not necessary as it carries its own 
spar in the steel tower. Five men will operate 
it in the woods. It is oil burning and steam 
operated and the main operations are controlled 
by compressed air. The machine when com- 
pleted will have cost $85,000. 


turned to St. Louis, all reporting having had 
a wonderful time. Among the lumbermen who 
participated in this pleasant two-day vacation 
were Ferguson, head of the Sabine 
Lumber Co. interests; T. C. Whitmarsh, presi- 
dent, and N. C. Waggoner, sales manager, of 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 


To Open Golf Season 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 12.—Members of the 
Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club have been ordered 
to polish up the plus fours in readiness for the 
opening of the club’s golfing season on Tues- 
day, May 20, at the Racine Country Club, Ra- 
cine, Wis., when James Brannum and William 
Wecks will be hosts. Nine-hole events will be 
held in the morning, and the Hoo-Hoo will 
have lunch at the club house at noon. In the 
afternoon the eighteen-hole events will be held, 
and evening dinner may be arranged by the 
members. 


Movement for Closer Relationship 


Kansas City, Mo., May 12.—At a meeting 
of the Kansas City Hoo-Hoo Club last week, 
a movement was launched to establish a closed 
relationship among all branches of the wood 
industries within a radius of 60 miles. At the 
dinner attended by more than a hundred, the 
tables were arranged so that representatives of 
each branch were grouped—the retailers at 
their table, the manufacturers seated together, 
and other groups, including wholesalers, sash 
and door manufacturers, commission salesmen 
etc., in their various separate groups. After a 
lively discussion, it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee on which each branch will be repre- 
sented, to determine the most practical line of 
co-operative effort. As most of those attending 
the meeting were successful executives, it is 
believed that a really constructive program will 
result. S. M. B. Hunt, president of the club, 
presided over the discussions. 


(‘SRL LAAaa: 


Retailers-Wholesalers Get-together 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., May 13.—Members of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club and the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a_ get-together meeting last Thursday 
evening at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club to pro- 
mote good fellowship and co-operation for mu- 
tual interests. It was the first gathering here 
for some time of the two branches of the lum- 
ber industry and was eminently successful. 
There were about sixty in attendance. The 
wholesalers were guests of the retailers. 

Dinner was served at 6:30 p. m., after which 
there was a.discussion of business conditions 
and the situation among the dealers here. 
Elmer A. Diebold, of the Higgins Lumber Co., 
retailer, president of the lumbermen’s club, who 
was instrumental in arranging the gathering, 
presided in conjunction with R. C. Herrmann 
of the Duquesne Lumber Co., president of the 
wholesalers’ association. 

Speakers for the retailers were E. B. Hill, 
of the Edwin M. Hill Lumber Co., and W. H. 
Williams, of the W. H. Williams Lumber Co., 
former president of the lumbermen’s club. For 
the wholesalers the speakers were William H. 
Schuette, of the William Schuette Co.; O. H. 
Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., and Ed- 
ward Eiler, of the Edward Eiler Lumber Co. 

Sentiments expressed indicated that no one 
is finding business in a satisfactory condition; 
in fact, that the spring trade has been very 
disappointing in the city and immediate vicin- 
ity. Difficulties in obtaining mortgage money 
continue to be one of the drags in the home 
building industry. The dealers are still hope- 
ful of better things for the summer, however. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 87.2 
for the week ended May 7, 1930, from 87.5 for 
the week ended April 30, 1930. 
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Floridians Consider Plans for Business Building 


Find There Is Lots of Opportunity for Co-operative Effort in Stimulating 
Sales of Material for Repairs and Remodeling 


OrLANnpbo, FLa., May 12.—At the annual 
meeting of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, held at the Angebilt Hotel here 
May 8 and 9, officers for the current year were 
elected as follows: 


President—William F. Sneed, Lakeland. 
Vice President—Rush H. Todd, Ocala. 
Treasurer—Ben Wand, Jacksonville. 
Secretary—J. P. Williams, Orlando. 


National director—Haynes Mahoney, Jack- 
sonville. 


Director at large—R. P. Paddison, West 
Palm Beach, 


Associate director—Syd L. Moore, Jackson- 
ville. 

District directors—St. Petersburg, W. E. 
Ruch; Jacksonville, Marcy Mason; Tampa, 
Courtney H. Knowles; West Palm Beach, Jack 
Butler; Miami, A. Renuart (residence Coral 
Gables); Ocala, Leonard E. Todd; Ft. Pierce, 
W. E. Tylander; Ft. Myers, Don W. Pollard; 
Daytona, Fred Stone; Lakeland, Joe Webster; 
Central, H. C. Hannah (Eustis); Broward, Jack 
Williams, (Ft. Lauderdale); Sarasota, W. F. 
Robinson. 


The retiring president becomes the director at 
large automatically. The new board of directors 
re-elected J. P. Williams secretary. New men 
on the board are Leonard Todd, son of Rush 
Todd, elected vice president; Marcy Mason, 
succeeding Wilkie Schell, for Jacksonville ; Fred 
Stone, Joe Webster, H. C. Hannah, Jack Wil- 
liams and W. F. Robinson. 

The November meeting goes to Lakeland, 
home town of the new president, and will be a 
“ladies convention” also. Mr. Sneed, Joe Web- 
ster and Hervey W. Laird, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce, promise a wonderful 
time for all. 

At the op:ning session Thursday morning 
President R. P. Paddison, of West Palm Beach, 
presided and prayer was offered by Director 
W. E. Tylander, of Fort Pierce. Mayor James 
L. Giles extended the city’s welcome and H. C. 
Hannah, of Eustis, responded. 

Treasurer Ben Wand, of Jacksonville, re- 
ported finances in good shape. Secretary J. P. 
Williams read a comprehensive review of the 
year’s work, and presented his ideas 6f what is 
held out for the future. 

A message of sympathy was sent Rush H. 
Todd, ill in the hospital at Ocala. 

The rest of the opening session was taken 
up showing the “Dealers and Dollars” film of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., of Allentown, 
Pa. Frank B. McKenna exhibited the picture 
and explained the influences back of its creation. 


How to Get Business 


Jack Townsend, cf Lake Wales, whose suc- 
cess in securing business through attention to 
prospects for small jobs of repairs and remodel- 
ing is well known to lumber dealers of the 
State, led in the afternoon discussion on “The 
Best Methods of Putting on a Repairing and 
Remodeling Campaign and Advantages to Be 
Derived From It.” 

Mr. Townsend was pleased with the things 
now being done in this direction by dealers of 
Tampa. The advertising in the newspapers is 
highly educational, and has a fine appeal to 
owners. Mr. Townsend would like, he said, 
to join with other dealers in a like publicity 
program for the whole State. 

A campaign like that in Tampa helps all 
business, pointed out the speaker, and can be 
“sold” to chambers of commerce and civic 
bodies generally. “Good merchandising activi- 
ties bring business,” said Mr. Townsend. “We 
send out letters on special items and never fail 
to get some returns. Business coming this way 


is small, but small business is very much worth McCrory, “means along this line, including the 


while these days.” 
Business Is Improving 


W. F. Williams, of West Palm Beach, pre- 
sented figures to show that the building busi- 
ness is improving all over the country, and that 
there are 12,000,000 homes that require repair 
and remodeling. In some cases banks are offering 
help to get this work done. There is also a 
desire for improvements as a basis for dealers 
to work on. . 

Courtney Knowles, of Tampa, said dealers of 
his city decided that in repairs and remodelings 
was the main hope of business. They had found 
a sort of desire among the citizens but it had 
to be stimulated to get results. If the idea can 
be sold to the owners of 10,000 homes in need 
of attention in Tampa there will be enough 
business to last for a long time. 

Sketches for jobs are being furnished free to 
prospects so that they may see what can be 





We are all old enough to look back 
and see the changes that have taken 
place in styles; in fashions. We can 
recall when women’s dresses dragged 
the ground, when sleeves stuck out like 
fenders on the shoulders, and we can 
follow the changes that took place 
every year up to the present day and 
will continue through the years to 
come. We can look back to the old 
one-lung automobile, the development 
into four cylinders, and then six and 
eight cylinders, and through the last 
few years realize that the only changes 
which have been made are an added 
piece of equipment here and there, a 
different angle to the fenders, which 
mark the car a year old—out of date. 
But who in past years has made areal 
effort to point out the obsolete fashion 
of a home? We have allowed the peo- 
ple to support the idea that if the 
foundation was good, if the house was 
substantially built and showed no rot, 
if the roof did not leak then, regardless 
of the pattern, they had a home with 
which they should be content.—Secre- 
tary J. P. Williams. 
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done and the cost. The cost is divided among 
the members of the building materials’ group, 
reported Mr. Knowles. Letters are sent to own- 
ers and where possible assistance is given or 
found for those who desire the work done. 
Where property is free, a mortgage is easily 
arranged; where encumbered, the personal cred- 
it element enters and is utilized as far as pos- 
sible with safety. 

Marcy Mason, of Jacksonville, thought it nec- 
essary to recreate a home-owning conscience. 
He told of 2,700 houses for whites and 1,300 for 
negroes in Jacksonville needing repairs; and of 
a large number of vacant places that must be 
fixed up before they can be rented. Dealers 
can work together on:this opportunity for good 
business, he was sure. 

W. M. McCrory, Jacksonville, chairman of 
the insurance committee, announced that the 
State Hotel Men’s Association, 485 strong, had 
agreed to make common cause with the lum- 
bermen in legislative service. “This,” said Mr. 


matter of taxes.” 
Retailers Talk Shop 


William F. Sneed, vice president, presided 
over the retailer group in the afternoon. He 
presented the idea of co-operative buying to 
secure discounts and save freight charges, 

Haynes Mahoney was favorable to this plan, 
but not a co-operative warehouse, the latter 
being a failure in his city of Jacksonville, 

In several places the per piece price as 
against per thousand price on small lots of 
framing had proved valuable. The minimum 
differed, some holding it at $10 or less, others, 
notably, Ft. Pierce, making it $5. In most 
cases of kicks the customer is made to see the 
justice of the charge, when shown the extra 
cost of handling. The differential is from 20 
to 25 percent. An interesting angle to this js 
the fact that in small lots every piece must be 
perfect, while in thousand lots the practice of 
the general average may be carried out. For 
instance, in using a thousand feet of 2x4 vary- 
ing sizes may be had by cutting out faulty 
places, but in ten feet for specific service like 
a fence, say, every inch must be good. 

Mr. Mahoney pointed out that two things 
enter into a sale—merchandise and service. If 
the lot is large the proportion of service is 
small, with necessity for less revenue. The 
small lot increases the service item and, if 
losses are to be avoided, must carry larger 
proportionate prices. 

Chain store competition came up for discus- 
sion. Mr. Sneed told of meeting it in Lakeland, 
and how. H. L. Dugger, of Winter Haven, 
figured against a ready built estimate of $1,110 
and beat it $200, with the additional advantage 
of putting the materials on the job and saving 
haulage cost. 

The fallacy of the guaranty on roofing by 
chain stores was shown in the requirements of 
proof and the length of time that may elapse. 
One customer had said he would rather buy 
from the local dealer, “for if it don’t hold up | 
know where to find you.” 

One dealer said he had established the prac- 
tice of seeing that all roofing jobs are properly 
carried out, including right nails, bases and 
lengths, and letting the customer know that he 
is back of the work to guarantee that it will be 
satisfactory. 

Some bad ethics were reported. In one case 
after a dealer had started delivery on a job a 
competitor came in and cut the prices on most 
of the materials. In an order on two brick 
houses one of these snipers made a roofing 
price so low that the man with the order let 
the builder out on his figures so that he might 
take the cheaper offer, which was far below 
cost on the product offered. 


Shingles Back in Favor 


An east coast man reported many towns in 
that section rescinding shingle roof restric- 
tions, and a leaning to the idea that they are 
not so dangerous in the matter of fires after 
all. Because of the big storms showing that 
wood shingles were superior to others in wind 
and rain resistance, many are using them, and 
paying the difference in insurance rates. 

J. P. Williams said that Orlando dealers 
figured that much bad competition came from 
ignorance of the buyers, and plans are being 
made for a certificate, showing grade and piece 
tally on every load delivered. In many cases 
purchasers are short-measured, not getting the 
full amount ordered, and often lower grades 
are slipped in where the danger of close check 
is not present. “The public can be educated 
to demand good stuff,” said Mr. Williams. 
“Many still ask about dense pine as a result of 
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the advertising | done by the dense pine people 
rs ago. 
en 1 EE insisted that the dealer 
make himself worthy of the confidence of the 
people. So often yards are not consistent in 
price quoting. They charge the man who trusts 
them full price and let some close trader get 
away with murder. “We must see that every- 
one is fairly treated, and then the public will 
learn to list us as reliable,” said Mr. Mahoney. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


Earl Harper, of Plant City, opening the Fri- 
day morning session in a discussion of how to 
get more business, said that he had come to 
the conclusion that retail yards needed sales- 
men, though he had not always thought so. 
However, the knowledge necessary for success 
as such is so great few other than the owners 
can qualify. 

A salesman, thought Mr. Harper, should 
know how to select materials for a job, figure 
the cost of everything including the hardware 
and paint, and have some ideas on providing 
the financing. “Real, downright salesmen of 
this class are so scarce it practically always 
gets back to the boss to do the selling,” he 
argued. : ; 

Newspaper copy, carefully written to sell, is 
one of the best mediums ever used by Mr. 
Harper. Character and reputation of employees 
are other notable sales producers. “I will not 
have any man or woman in my organization 
who is not a credit to the town and the busi- 
ness. I do all the cutting up for my crowd. 
The folks with me must behave themselves.” 

Courtesy is always a big asset as this Plant 
City dealer sees it. A reputation for honesty, 
right living and courtesy gets business. “When 
a customer walks into my place I want some- 
one to greet him, shake hands and show that 
he is welcome. And believe me, this pays.” 

Mr. Harper urges that retail price lists be 
available for the public, and on motion of Joe 
McCormick, of Orlando, later on, J. B. Moore, 
association cost accountant, was instructed to 
create such a list for use by the dealers. This 
speaker sees business growing in Florida. With 
it has come acute necessity for better financing. 
“I find it a pressing need,” he said, “and one 
we all must find a way to meet if we survive.” 


Banker on Taxing Problem 


W. R. O’Neal, president of the First National 
Bank of Orlando, urged the dealers to recog- 
nize the seriousness of the tax situation and 
use their best minds to help work out the prob- 
lems now faced. He was sure that no relief 
would come from relieving one section of busi- 
ness and loading more on the other divisions. 
In his opinion, also, taxing intangibles would 
be dangerous for a State so dependent upon 
outside capital as Florida. Obligations incurred 
must be met, and the thought of repudiation of 
any debt must not for a moment be considered. 

Courtney Knowles, of Tampa, urged the 
fullest study of the taxing question and that 





I don’t believe it would be nearly as 
hard to sell the idea of home building 
to a person who is not a home owner 
as it would be to convince the home 
owner that he should pull out a perfect- 
ly good, reliable, snow white bathtub 
and spend the money for another sim- 
ply because it had a pink or green tint 
to it—Secretary J. P. Williams. 





there be no thought of any State, county or 
district obligation being repudiated. The aboli- 
tion of the fee system for public office will save 
great sums of money, he pointed out. 


Must Get the Money 
Haynes Mahoney, of Jacksonville, said the 
andling of credits by some organized plan is 


essential. If left to each man, many bad debts 
will creep in. As business grows each dealer 


will become more careless. He had found that 
his own plant had not been operated at a loss 
at any time if collections had been made. “Hard 
as it has been in Florida, you will find that 
the credit losses have exceeded the inventory 
losses.” 

Sydney L. Moore, of Jacksonville, was re- 
chosen associate director, and the group urged 
larger and increasing use of Florida forestry 
products. 

William F. Sneed, for the retailers, reported 
that the special piece price plans on small lots 
would be tried out by dealers until the Novem- 
ber meeting, when further discussion of the 
idea will bring out strong or weak points. 

The plan of two meetings a year, with quar- 
terly meetings of the directors was re-adopted. 
When decided on a year ago it was to be tried 
out for only a year. It is proving satisfactory. 

Usual resolutions for local entertainment and 
courtesies were adopted. W. E. Tylander pre- 
sented on behalf of the members a beautiful sil- 
ver bowl to retiring President Paddison. 

It was noted that beginning next year nom- 
inating committees will present two names for 
each office except where district nominations 
for directors are already on file. 

The association voted to have a wire sent 
to senators in Washington urging them to sup- 
port a tariff on lumber. 

L. F. Collier, reporting for the millwork sec- 
tion, said that those yards with no millwork 
facilities were urged to give any jobs they may 








W. F. SNEED, 
Lakeland, Fla.; 
Elected President 


J. P. WILLIAMS, 
Orlando, /Fla.; 
Re-elected Secretary 


control to Florida millwork units, and thus 
help bring about better times. 


Some Personal Mention 
COURTNEY KNOWLES, of Tampa, raises as well 
as admires chickens. 


A BIG deal at Lake Wales pulled Jack Town- 
send away after the first day. 

BARNEY WIGGINsS, of the Burton-Swartz 
Cypress Co., and J. B. Arnold, of the Arnold 
mills at Groveland, looked on at the meeting 
and in on the fun. 

Other millmen present were J. S. Foley, of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Foley; P. J. 
Feitner, Oceola Cypress Co., Osceola; A. M. 
Foote, of the Griffith Lumber Co., Holopaw; 
and N. G. (Nancy) Hankins, Everglade Cypress 
Co., Loughman. 

Jorm WEBSTER, as Lakeland director, fell heir 
to Bill Sneed’s red tie and was decorated with 
it in open meeting by Earl Harper. 

By acTION of the convention the following 
past presidents have honorary membership on 
the board of' directors: W. E. Tylander, Fort 
Pierce; J. P. Williams, and Joe McCormick, 
Orlando; Haynes Mahoney, Jacksonville; Guy 
Stoms, Miami and Earl Harper, Plant City. 

MALCOLM McCrory, insurance advisor to the 
board of directors, is as regular as any of 
the dealers at conventions. 

HARVEY DIcKSON, of St. Petersburg, is one of 
the song singers of the group. 


J. A. DuacerR, of Winter Haven, chairman of 


the legislative committee, who could not be 
present, will line up his dope for the directors 
and the new legislative committee. 
PRESIDENT PADDISON, who had little to say in 
his opening address on conditions, told the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative later 
that the several new and costly residences go- 
ing up on the east coast, particularly in Palm 
Beach and Miami, were creating a lot of good 





William F. Sneed, new president of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, announced that his first plans 
contemplate the creation of a senti- 
ment for a State-wide clean-up and 
repairs program. To this end he is 
meeting with a committee of the Lake- 
land Chamber of Commerce early this 
week. With the repairs and remodel- 
ing movements in many communities 
it is thought that it will be easy to 
turn the minds of the people to full 
appreciation of this proposal. 





business. Indications are, too, that this type of 
construction will increase this summer and 
fall. He said, also, that larger amounts are 
being spent, and other large sums are likely 
to be put out in remodeling fine hotel and 
resident properties. . 


Results of Business Questionnaire 


In his regular monthly bulletin to members 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Secretary J. F. Bryan has sum- 
marized the returns from a questionnaire re- 
cently sent out to the membership, asking for 
information on certain subjects pertaining to the 
industry, the volume of business etc. The 275 
returns received cover practically 300 yards and 
came from various parts of the State, including 
large and small cities and one-yard towns. Sum- 
marizing these reports, Mr. Bryan said: 


Of the total number of reports received 16 
handle lumber and wood products only, 16 
deal only in building materials other than 
lumber, and 245 yards or 88 percent handle 
the full line of building materials. One hun- 
dred twenty-nine report that they handle 
paints as a sideline and 29 report stocks of 
builders’ hardware. This is about 60 percent 
of the total reporting. 

We asked for information as to the volume 
of business in 1929 as compared with 1928. 
Seventy-one reported an increase in 1929, in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 40 percent, the 
average being 12% percent. One hundred 
nineteen report decrease in business for 1928, 
the decrease ranging from 65 to 50 percent, an 
average of 17 percent. Forty-two report busi- 
ness about the same in both years. 

One hundred twenty-one report that in view 
of general business conditions the volume and 
net profits for 1929 were satisfactory. One 
hundred fifty-five report their business was 
not satisfactory, some saying the slump was 
heavy and that net profits decreased corre- 
spondingly. A good number report that while 
volume had decreased net profits were better 
than the year before which indicates that 
those men are doing a better job of merchan- 
dising—not sacrificing net profit for volume. 

We also requested information as to pros- 
pects for business during the remainder of 
1930. Twenty-four report prospects good, 152 
said prospects are fair, and 65 reported pros- 
pects poor. A few said it was too early to 
give an opinion but indicated that they were 
hopeful of early revival of business. 

Since our April bulletin was issued a num- 
ber of replies have been received but these 
have made no material change in our report 
of percentage of total sales expended for ad- 
vertising and business promotion. We re- 
ceived a few additional reports from those 
who had used 3 percent or better for promo- 
tional purposes who say their business was 
not satisfactory, but these additional reports 
do not change the general statement that re- 
turns show a large majority of those who 
are active in advertising and business pro- 
motion have a more satisfactory business than 
those who are using only 1 percent or less for 
business promotion purposes. 
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Manufacturers Discuss Forestry and Markets 


Limbermen Should Take More Lively Interest in Activities of Foresters, Is 
Opinion of Leaders of Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association 


MitwaukeE, Wis., May 13.—Production and 
consumption, the part lumbermen do and should 
take in forestry activities, the percentage of 
northern hardwoods in the volume of present- 
day lumber movement, the success of various 
projects of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the lowering of costs of member- 
ship in its own organization, .and discussion 
of the future market prospects of birch, maple, 
hemlock and other northern woods, occupied 
most of the attention of the members of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at their quarterly meeting today 
at the Pfister Hotel. J. D. Mylrea, of the 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., 
recently elected president of the association, was 
in the chair for the first time. 

The first matter to get attention was that 
of association dues, Secretary-manager O. T. 
Swan, of Oshkosh, reported that the imposition 
of a compulsory assessment of 20 cents a thou- 
sand feet of hemlock lumber production, made 
last fall, had caused several firms to withdraw 
from the organization, entailing the loss of 
more revenue than the added dues would bring. 
He added that for this reason the board of 
directors had recommended that the hemlock as- 
sessment be decreased from 20 cents to 10 cents, 
leaving the assessment for birch at 25 cents 
and for maple at 12% cents, with the asso- 
ciation dues remaining at 8 cents. This plan 
was adopted by the members. 

A report of the activities of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as re- 
flected in the annual meeting of the board of 
directors held at Chicago last month, was pre- 
sented by W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber 
Co., Oconto, Wis., who as a National director 
represents this association. He mentioned the 
various committee reports and discussions cen- 
tering around them, and gave special attention 
to the reports on the Blue Book and the Inter- 
Insurance Exchange. 

“The Blue Book,” he said, “is making won- 
derful strides. All its debts have been paid, 
and under the new management a fine quality 
of service is being offered. It is our own pet, 
and we ought to support it. And the same 
with the insurance exchange. It is the best 
kind of insurance we can get. The money we 
pay in is not just a premium, but a deposit. 
If an insurance organization of that kind can 
save its members 25 percent it is considered 
good; that’s all the exchange counts on saving, 
but since Jan, 1 it has actually been effecting 
a saving of 35 percent, although we can not 
say how long that figure will last.” 


Urges Interest in Forestry 


Mr. Holt also gave a report on the meeting 
of the American Forestry Association, held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., recently, at which he gave 
an address on the activities and problems of 
private forestry. He referred the lumbermen 
to the May 10 issue of the AMERICA LUMBER- 
MAN for a full report of what he said at the 
forestry meeting, and added that one of the 
main things he noticed at the meeting was 
the scarcity of lumbermen in attendance. Mr. 
Holt said: 

Lumbermen should take an interest in this 
forestry work. The American Forestry As- 
sociation needs the woods experience of lum- 
bermen, to keep its program on a practical 
level. Foresters, who are foresters for the 
sake of forestry alone, sometimes have a lot 
of crazy ideas about what should be done in 
the woods, and lumbermen should keep wun 
the watch, so they will know what is being 
proposed. 

But at this meeting in Minneapolis there 
was real good sense talked. Most of them 
are beginning to realize that the lumberman 


is really interested in the preservation of the 
forests, and they are giving us credit for 
that. They talked, at that meeting, about 
the lumberman as an individual who took a 
commodity that was absolutely of no use to 
the country, located as it was far out in the 
wilderness, and with it built homes, and so 
built up the country. It also was the sense 
of the meeting that reforestation work 
should be undertaken by Government 
agencies, for its scope is too great for 
private interests to handle successfully. 

Mr. Holt then referred to a Minneapolis 
newspaper's report of the meeting, which under 
a “big black scare headline” declared that Dr. 
Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States For- 
est Experiment Station at St. Paul, had termed 
the lumberman a despoiler of the nation’s forest 
supply. This statement was true exactly as 
reported, Mr. Holt remarked, except that it 
was made by a man on the staff of the Federal 
Farm Board at Washington, D. C., and not 
by Dr. Zon, as attributed. “In the first place, 
we knew that Dr. Zon didn’t say that, for 
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R. B. GOODMAN, 
Marinette, Wis.; Iron Mountain, Mich.; 
Member of Forestry Took Active Part 
Committee in Discussion 


M. J. FOX, 


we all know that he is too well acquainted 
with the situation to say any such thing as that. 
We discussed it at the meeting, and found out 
the true facts about who did say it.” 


Watch Efforts of Conservationists 


The Oconto lumberman then mentioned the 
activities of the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission and its efforts in behalf of the forests 
of the Badger State. Some of these efforts 
often tend to be detrimental to lumbermen’s 
interests, but Mr. Holt said there need be no 
fear of any impractical action so long as Wil- 
liam Mauthe is in control as chairman of the 
commission. He paid a high tribute to the 
ability of Mr. Mauthe as a forester with a 
practical mind. The commission chairman has 
promised there will be no action taken without 
the lumbermen being given an opportunity to 
confer on the matter. The forestry committee 
of the hardwood association, consisting of Mr. 
Holt, R. B. Goodman, Mr. Mylrea, A. L. Os- 
born and Mr. Swan, is keeping in touch with 
this situation. 

Mr. Mylrea stressed the necessity of lumber- 
men taking an interest in forestry and foresters, 
saying, “If we don’t get busy and co-operate 
with these men we're likely to have to go 
against unfavorable and impractical slash bills 
and other forms of legislation.” 


In this connection, announcement was made 
to the effect that a preliminary meeting of lym. 
bermen would be held in Escanaba, Mich., May 
17. A committee of which John M. Bush, ex. 
president of the Northern association, is chair. 
man, and which consists of M. J. Fox, W, p 
Earle, William Fox and George N. Harder 
will meet with the Michigan Conservation Com: 
mission on May 22 to discuss forestry legislation 
in Michigan. 

Must Hold Markets 

Mr. Fox, in commenting on the forestry sit- 
uation, echoed Mr. Holt’s statement that more 
lumbermen should display an active interest, 
and added that private forestry is difficyl 
because “so many of us are short-lived.” But 
something must be done, he said. “I love the 
forests and hate to see ’em all cut off.” He 
then brought up the question of lumber mar- 
kets, with the declaration that “we must hold 
our markets, or they may be lost forever. At 
the forestry meeting in Minneapolis we sat in 
metal chairs.” 

At this juncture Mr. Harder mentioned a 
letter which was headed “Something for Lum- 
bermen to Think About” printed on page 37 
of the May 10 issue of the AMERICAN LuMBeR- 
MAN. At the members’ request,” Mr. Swan 
read the little thought-teaser, and upon Mr, 
Harder’s motion the association decided to have 
the story reprinted by the AMERICAN LUMgber- 
MAN, for general distribution. 

In a report on this year’s and last year’s 
log input, Mr. Swan showed that while the 
input of both hardwood and hemlock logs has 
fallen off considerably, there has been also a 
decrease in the volume of pulpwood required, 
so there is practically as much hemlock this 
year as there was last year. An impromptu 
poll of the members showed that there will 
be practically no logging this summer, and most 
mills expect to close down when the hardwood 
is disposed of, which will probably, they indi- 
cated, be about September or October—in sev- 
eral cases sooner than that, and some already 
are shut down. There was some rueful com- 
ment on the scarcity of piling room at the mill 
storage yards. 

Report of Stocks on Hand 

In his report on stocks on hand, A. L. 
Osborn said that twenty-six mills reported total 
maple flooring stocks of only 22,500,000 feet. 
His dry assurance that “However, there will 
be plenty of flooring stock to go around’ 
elicited a number of wry grins and ironic 
laughs. These same twenty-six mills reported, 
he said, that in all woods and all grades there 
has been an increase of 21% percent in stocks 
on hand, Comparing the markets for northern 
and southern hardwoods, he said that the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association sta- 
tistics as of May 2 show that during the year 
just ended northern production was 87 percent 
of normal and southern, 86 percent of normal 
-—practically the same for each region. In the 
same period, northern shipments dropped to 
66 percent, while southern shipments dropped 
to 76 percent: and northern orders dropped to 
64 percent, while southern orders dropped to 
73 percent. Mr. Osborn predicted that with 
the apparent curtailment of production the 
time when shipments will catch up to, and 
exceed, production will arrive earlier this year 
than it did last year. 


Recommends Fabrication Plant 


A recommendation that the northern manu- 
facturers find some way of effecting fabrica- 
tion at the mills, or at a central plant where 
cars may use the stop-over privilege, and thus 
make available to the trade mixed cars of 
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ood trim and rough lumber, was made by 
ven R. Kerr, of Oshkosh, field service rep- 
resentative of the association, and provoked 
considerable comment. “We are handicapped 
in our efforts by lack of these facilities,” he 
said, “We have to tell our customers ‘Come 
and get it’ instead of making it easy for them 
to buy.” His report on the birch and maple 


possibilities in the furniture market was heard 
with interest and caused much comment. 

That. hemlock is enjoying a much better 
market than hardwood was the report of S. A. 
Stavrum, of Oshkosh, another field representa- 
tive. “There is plenty of consumption for all 
the hemlock that now is produced,” he de- 
clared, and mentioned the business conditions 


in various parts of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Grand Rapids, he said, is over its speculative 
building stage, and contractors there are using 
a higher grade of lumber. Mr. Stavrum com- 
plimented the work of J. H. Krause in pre- 
paring the advertising of the association’s prod- 
ucts, and indicated that this goes far toward 
developing full use of northern woods. 


Box Makers Urged to Be Merchandisers 


Lumber Industry Well Represented on Program at Annual Convention of 
National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers 


FrencH Licx, INv., May 12.—The wooden 
box industry is holding its own in respect to 
competition of other containers, and is faring 
quite well, considering the present depressed 
condition of business in general, Secretary- 
treasurer Paul L. Grady reported at the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the National Association 
of Wooden Box Manufacturers, held May 8 to 
10 at the French Lick Springs Hotel. The 
attendance was fair. Two representatives of 
the lumber industry were featured speakers. 
The meeting was opened by B. F. Masters, of 
Chicago, president of the Rathborne, Hair & 
Ridgway Co., who for many years has been 
chairman of the board of the association; pre- 
siding was J. H. Dunning, of the J. H. Dun- 
ning Corporation, New York, the president. 
These two men were re-elected to their respec- 
tive offices, and J. M. White, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., was named western 
vice president, while W. A. Finnegan, of the 
Wing & Engel Box Co., Bangor, Me., was 
chosen as eastern vice president. 


Merchandising and Selling 


Merchandising was one of the most impor- 
tant subjects discussed at the meeting, and it 
was first on the program, with an address by 
L. R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandising coun- 
sel of the Southern Pine Association. Taking 
as his topic “Merchandising vs. Selling,’ Mr. 
Putman declared there is a difference. Then 
he explained how they differ; and, continuing, 
told his hearers how to be merchandisers. He 
said: 

Selling is for the present. 

Merchandising includes the future. 

Selling suggests cleverness. 

Merchandising includes courage. 

Selling often is an expedient. 

Merchandising, to me, means a policy. 

Selling suggests youth and action. 

Merchandising calls in experience 
counsel. 

Selling grabs the bird near at hand. 

Merchandising plans to get the three in the 
bush. 

Selling means disposing of what you have. 

Merchandising holds the present and gains 
the future market. 

Selling suggests individual effort. 

Merchandising is for the organization or 
group. 

I have known many good salesmen in the 
wood industries, but we haven’t developed so 
many merchandisers as I understand that 
term. The principal reason for that is the 
principal reason for most of our troubles— 
too many small units. The vast number of 
units in the different branches of the lumber 
and wood-using industries is more of the mob 
than the group. To my mind leadership is 
heeded more now than ever in the past. 


and 


A Scarcity of Brains 


Continuing, Mr. Putman said inducements 
must be offered that will attract the best 
talent of the land. He thought a too small 
percentage of the army of young men who 
annually graduate from our universities is 
made to see the opportunities in the wood- 
using industries. He remarked: “Somebody 
has said that our greatest trouble is not over- 
Production of commodities, but a scarcity of 
brains.” He referred to the affiliation of the 
box association with the National Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association, and urged com- 
plete co-operation. In this connection he 
said: 


The only way these organized mills can feel 
your support is through your purchase of their 
lumber.- They have standardized their products 
and adopted marks of identification. You 
should see to it that the lumber you buy bears 
the marks of those mills, whatever species of 
wood you use. The future of your business 
and our business depends upon co-operation. 
Every thousand feet of lumber you buy from 
these organized mills carries with it from 10 
cents to 75 cents to be spent for the promo- 
tion of wood. 

And you are interested in all of the educa- 
tional work being done in the interest of lum- 
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ber. It is to your interést that less of the 
lumber from the South is blue and green. 
You are interested in having the public learn 
the fact that pound for pound in weight, wood 
is the strongest material known. Research 
has been one of the greatest needs of the in- 
dustry for many years. This work is now 
being carried on to an increasing degree. 
Merchandising, trade promotion and adver- 
tising are having the attention of the Na- 
tional lumber manufacturers and all of this 
work is paid for by the mills which grade- 
mark their lumber. 


“To find all of the markets where wood 
is best and to supply those markets at a 
profitable return should be the object of the 
box association, aided by the producers of 
the lumber you use,” said Mr. Putman. He 
expressed the thought that in the presenta- 
tion of wood products there has been a lack 
of showmanship. In this connection he said: 

We haven’t made our appeal in the language 
the public talks. We haven’t trained our rep- 
resentatives to all talk the same language. 
We have expected services from some branches 
of the industry for which we have not been 
willing to pay in proportion to the services 
rendered. We have failed to respect the rights 
of others and overlooked the fundamentals of 


good merchandising among our Own groups. 

Our own sawmills have shipped box shooks 
into your territories to compete with the 
shooks you have made from lumber sold you 
by these same mills. You wouldn’t mind 
that so much if the mills used the same basic 
prices on the lumber they use as they do on 
the lumber they sell you. Many mills make 
the mistake of figuring the price of waste on 
lumber which they use to compete with 
shooks cut from stock sizes. These things 
can only be corrected through education. And 
that education can only be given through 
groups like yours. 


Urges Necessity for Constant Research 


“Dumping into the other fellow’s terri- 
tory,” the speaker termed “mighty poor mer- 
chandising when done at a cut price.” He 
urged the necessity for constant research in 
an effort to provide the trade with a better 
product at no increase in price, and said: 

Every time a customer gets an unsatisfac- 
tory shipment of wooden boxes or crates, re- 
gardless of who shipped them, your merchan- 
dising problems are greater and so we are all 
interested in seeing every factory make good 
wooden boxes. 


Mr. Putman closed with a reference to the 
points being stressed in the advertising of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and said: 

Somebody has suggested the slogan “Back 
to Wood.” It sounds good to me and I be- 
lieve it’s true; however, it isn’t that wood is 
simply coming back; we’re bringing it back. 


A description of the trade promotion plans of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was ably given in a talk by Walter F. Shaw, 
of Washington, D. C., trade extension manager 
of that organization. He said the program for 
1930 is divided into three parts: First, adver- 
tising and other publicity work; second, direct 
promotion of lumber by personal contact between 
the customers and specialists who can furnish 
technical information for the particular field 
involved; and, third, research, The medium 
by which the lumber association and the box 
association will co-operate in these efforts is 
the Wooden Box Bureau, which has its head- 
quarters in Chicago, with Mr. Grady as man- 


ager. It is financed jointly by the two asso- 
ciations, and works toward their mutual 
interests. 


Salesmanship, as applied to industry in gen- 
eral was discussed in a clear and forceful 
manner by H. N. Tolles, of Chicago, who is 
president of the Sheldon School and an author- 
ity on the subject on which he was speaking. 
He also was the speaker at the annual dinner 
Thursday evening. 


Some Other Men’s Viewpoints 


Because a manufacturer of wooden boxes must 
carefully adapt his product to any of several 
different fields, the needs of each one of which 
must be studied, some of these other interests 
were represented on the association’s program. 
A, J. Lorion, of Chieago, an engineer of the 
Freight Container Bureau of the American 
Railway Association, discussed, from the rail- 
road’s standpoint, the packaging of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Shippers of these commodities 
in the last few years have become one of the 
leading users of wooden boxes, using annually 
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one and a half to two billion feet of lumber. 
They have made a correspondingly great in- 
crease in their use of the railroads, Mr. Lorion 
pointed out, and transportation of these com- 
modities now constitutes approximately 2 per- 
cent of all railroad traffic. Over a million 
carloads of fruit and vegetables are shipped 
in a year, and this requires special equip- 
ment and special service, both of which 
are costly. A large part of this freight 
is packaged, and Mr. Lorion said that the rail- 
road is anxious for the containers to be the 
best available, for the better transportation of 
these supplies; the carriers pay about 25 percent 
of the claims filed against them. 

These sentiments were echoed and enlarged 
upon by F. E. Winburn, of Chicago, of the 
freight claim prevention committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, who added that: 
“There is a continuous change in the method of 
packaging. For instance, the tomato shippers 
of the South have changed, practically over- 
night, from the six-basket crate to the lugbox.” 

Don L. Quinn, the association's box testing 
engineer, told how the organization’s laboratory 
at 609 North La Salle Street, Chicago, applies 
in a practical way the fundamental principles 
developed at the United States Forest Experi- 
ment Station at Madison, Wis. Carl J. Sharp, 
of Chicago, assistant sales manager of the 
Acme Steel Co., showed how the makers of 
steel strapping are anxious to co-operate with 
wocden box makers in making boxes lighter in 
order to heighten their competitive chances 
against other materials as substitutes. 





THAT CONFERENCE 
“What is the result of the naval conference?” 


“Seems to be an informal agreement that the 
Americans brought along the prettiest stenogra- 
phers.” 


Southwest Oklahoma Dealers 


Attus, OKia., May 12.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Southwest Oklahoma Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, held here Saturday, a number 
of subjects of outstanding importance to the 
retail lumber trade were discussed. All of 
those present declared it to be a wonderful 
meeting. The business session was followed 
by a banquet in the evening, at which 160 were 
present. 

One of the prominent visitors and important 
speakers at the meeting was E. E. Woods, of 
Kansas City, Mo., secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. 
Woods highly commended the southwestern Ok- 
lahoma dealers on the growth of their organi- 
zation and the zeal of their officers in carrying 
on the work. He expressed to the Altus dealers 
appreciation of the fine spirit of co-operation 
demonstrated in putting on this meeting. He 
referred to the fact that every yard in Altus 
is a member of the district association and of 
the Southwestern and assisted in the local ar- 
rangements for the gathering. 

Discussing “The Modern Retail Lumber Mer- 
chant,” Mr. Woods said the fundamentals of 
operation are the same as always—integrity, 
service and close application to the task. Other 
outstanding statements included in the interest- 
ing and forceful talk of Mr. Woods were as 
follows : 

Changed conditions involve new factors, 
however. Commodity competition has com- 
pelled dealers to fight their battles collec- 
tively. The wonderful development of roads, 
and the opportunity of the customer to 
choose which yard he will buy from necessi- 
tate the dealer carrying adequate stocks and 
rendering real building service. No longer 
can the dealer own a yard in a community 
and be assured of the sale of all the build- 
ing materials*in that territory. More ag- 
gressive selling on the part of the mail 
order firms has been a further challenge to 
the dealer. 

A dealer should be in a true sense a dealer, 


Box Bureau Work Effective 


The work of the Wooden Box Bureau, pro- 
moting the use of wooden shipping containers, 
is proving effective. This is emphasized by the 
credit which is being given the bureau’s research 
work in those fields most intimately concerned 
with the shipping problem. 

For example, the American Railway Associa- 
tion recently expressed its appreciation of the 
assistance rendered by the Wooden Box Bureau 
and the Forest Products’ Laboratory, with 
which it is co-operating, in the preparation of 
a bulletin dealing with the requisite features 
of nailed wooden boxes to be used for shipping 
purposes. This bulletin, which comprises a 
guide for shippers in their choice of ready-made 
boxes, a guide for shippers who make their own 
boxes, a guide for the construction of boxes 
and a guide for railroad employees who handle 
boxes, gives particular credit to the assistance 
received from the wood box promotion inter- 
ests. 

Paul L. Grady, manager of the Wooden Box 
Bureau, has compiled a list of the more impor- 
tant sales arguments in favor of wooden boxes. 
These arguments make a virtually complete 
case for wooden containers, and the points 
which Mr. Grady raises should be familiar to 
every person in the lumber industry. A resume 
follows : 

Wooden boxes decrease packing room ex- 
pense, because more merchandise can be 
shipped in them with safety and they occupy 
less floor space and require less handling. 

Wooden boxes decrease sales costs, because 
they are conducive of larger purchases, elimi- 
nating extra salesmen’s trips, extra book en- 
tries and added shipments. 

A thief may walk off with a small substi- 
tute container but wooden boxes are difficult 
to steal away with and the noise of open- 
ing them to steal their contents attracts too 
great attention. 


and maintain stocks commensurate with the 
community he serves so that his status is 
fixed and certain and everybody interested 
will recognize him as such. 

He must make further efforts to visualize 
the product he sells. Display rooms show- 
ing built-ins, and built-up portable farm 
structures are aids in this. He must make 
his customers want the things he has to sell. 

The dealer must abandon his traditional 
attitude of waiting for the customer to come 
to his place of business and buy what he 
thinks he needs. Dr. Paul W. Ivey, who 
spoke at many of our conventions this sea- 
son, has done more to jar us out of our 
complacency than anyone. He has told us 
some of the modern methods of selling lum- 
ber. 

Should Advertise More 

Dealers should advertise more. One of the 
most successful dealers in this section spends 
3 percent of his gross sales and finds it profit- 
able. More plan books and plan _ service 
should be offered. Manufacturers’ helps, 
many of which are very creditably gotten 
up, should be utilized. 

We may have fine stocks of lumber but 
they will not sell themselves. The finest 
nursery stocks of shade trees are of no value 
except as they are sold to the buying public. 
The head of the largest chicken hatchery in 
Missouri says the task of installing the in- 
cubators and hatching the eggs is relatively 
simple. His success rests entirely on his 
ability to sell the baby chicks that are 
hatched out. 

The local dealer should keep in close touch 
with the county farm agent. Extensive 
changes are being made on the farm these 
days. The gasoline engine is displacing 
horse power and many farmsteads are being 
rearranged. The average farmer is his own 
mechanic, and new structures are needed for 
work shops. When electric appliances are 
placed in the homes, alterations frequently 
follow. 

A dealer should belong to his Chamber of 
Commerce and the civic clubs. If a town is 
good enough to do business in, the obliga- 


Wooden boxes are not damaged in ware. 
houses when small objects bump into them, 


They will not crush when loaded on wagons, 
nor do they have to be saved for the top of 
the load, nor do they have to be filled to pre. 
vent their crushing. 


Wooden boxes keep out moisture and hold 
the freshness of their contents. 


They can be labeled with neat, printed aq- 
vertisements and can be piled or stored every. 
where indiscriminately. 


They can be designed so they will fit to. 
gether to form bins, drawers and shelves from 
which the retail dealer can dispense their con- 
tents. 

Wooden boxes are not punctured, torn or 
ripped by handling and will withstand shift- 
ing and rubbing incidental to freight car and 
truck movement. 


Wooden boxes will protect contents from 
damage by rain, snow or dampness, will not 
collapse nor get mushy and will successfully 
withstand extreme changes in temperature and 
humidity. 

They will best protect goods against dam- 
age from rats and mice and from being 
spoiled or tainted because of the presence of 
grease, fat or oil. 

Wooden boxes are simple to set up. They 
do not require ill-smelling glue, or careful 
and proper mixing of sticky substances with 
resultant offensive odor, slop, smear and muss 
in the packing room. 


Wooden boxes can be used over again and 
have a re-sale value. 

They can be used for display purposes and 
by grocers and storekeepers for wagon de- 
livery. 

They can be slid down chutes to loading 
platforms without damage to boxes or con- 
tents. - 

They are light in weight in comparison with 
the service they render, are the best insur- 
ance for the safe delivery of merchandise and 
for these considerations alone are the cheap- 
est containers in the long run. 


Hold Annual 


tion to support its worthwhile activities fol- 
lows. 

Every retail lumber dealer should boost 
home ownership on every possible occasion. 
It is good citizenship, it is patriotic, and 
good business for the dealer. Statistics of 
increased apartment construction constitute 
a present menace, 

A dealer should sell his merchandise at a 
profit. Common sense should direct this. It 
is almost impossible to put anybody out of 
business. Of all business failures, it is esti- 
mated that only 3.6 percent are due to com- 
petition. Failure to make a profit is lost 
opportunity, and we only go through the mo- 
tions of selling and the operation is so much 
time lost. 

Be an optimist. Optimism is one of the 
greatest factors for co-operative effort. Try 
to absorb some of the spirit of the lumber 
salesman who has been producing orders 
right along during this slack period. “Busi- 
ness,” he says, “is always good where I am.” 





The Gentle Art of Pillow Fighting 


PortLAND, OreE., May 10.—Who would sus- 
pect husky, hardboiled loggers of engaging in 
the gentle art of pillow fighting? 

Once a year, however, such an event is staged 
at the camp of the R. H. Barr Logging Co. on 
Mulholland Creek, about 25 miles east of Kelso, 
Wash. 

Last Monday night the annual battle was 
waged with the following result: 

About fifty pillows transformed into shreds. 

Ten bunk houses with furnishings wrecked. 

Two loggers seeking first aid at hospitals. 

Several loggers taking to the tall timber 
to avoid continuation of the battle, which 
lasted three hours. 


R. H. Barr, head of the company, made no 
complaint. Instead he said laconically: “They 
brought out more logs than ever the next day. 
They always do.” So that’s that. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


May 19—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting, board of 
directors. 

May 20—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fila. 


ay 20-21—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

May 21—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

May 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. An- 
nual. 

May 23—Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining Asso- 
ciation, Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. Gen- 
eral conference. 


May 24—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Lufkin, Tex. 


May 26-28—Georgia Commercial Forestry Confer- 
ence, Hotel De Soto, Savannah, Ga. 


May 28—-West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Ore. Car Material Conference. 


June 10—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 


July 16—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association, Isle of Palms, 
Charleston, S. C. Summer meeting. 


Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, Hun- 
tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 
Seeeeeeaaaaai 


Railroad and Car Material Conference 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 10.—The manufacture 
and use of railroad car material produced from 
West Coast lumber will be discussed at a meet- 
ing of lumber industry, railroad and car build- 
ing representatives to be held in Portland, Ore., 
on May 28 under the auspices of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, the association an- 
nounced today. Invitations have been sent to a 
large number of railroad and car material ex- 
ecutives, purchasing agents, engineers and con- 
struction men, and to sawmill operators, sales 
managers, planing mill and dry kiln men. Re- 
sponses indicate a strong interest in the meet- 
ing and assure a good attendance. 

Douglas fir, the principal commercial softwood 
of the Northwest, is used extensively by car 
builders in all parts of the country because of 
its ready availability and its outstanding merit 
in this use. The purpose of the meeting is to 
discuss problems of manufacturing and grading 
car material to meet the varied detail require- 
ments of the many companies now using Doug- 
las fir. With car material producers and users 
having a better understanding of their related 
problems, the association believes, conditions 
favorable to more efficient manufacture and in- 
creased buyer satisfaction will be promoted. 
Considerable time has been devoted to both car 
material and general railroad lumber require- 
ments by the association’s trade extension force, 
and to more accurate manufacturing and grad- 
ing by its inspection staff. 

The tentative program includes talks by rail- 
road and car building representatives upon car 
construction, which would include the use re- 
quirements of individual construction items, the 
importance of exact manufacture and methods 
used in construction ; the buyer’s inspection of fin- 
ished cars, which wiil develop the quality in fin- 
ished equipment demanded of the car builder 
and the difference between requirements for new 
construction and car repairs; the inspection and 
handling of lumber at destination, which will 
include the car builder’s redrying and machin- 
ing problems, principal causes for rejection; car 
material purchasing, an explanation of what in 
the judgment of the car material buyer consti- 
tutes the most satisfactory source of supply. 
These subjects will be presented by represen- 
tatives of railroads and car building plants to be 
followed by general discussion and questions. 
The plan also includes a series of talks by man- 
ufacturers, dry kiln and planing mill operators, 
upon such subjects as planing mill practices, 
including proper knife angles on green and dry 
stock, speed of machine etc., use of profiler, ma- 
chine set-ups, milled to pattern side-heads, mois- 
ture content requirements, kiln drying schedules, 
temperatures, humidity etc.; handling and load- 





ing, including handling to car, bulkheading, 
stripping, etc. 

These talks are to be presented by planing 
mill and dry kiln men and will be illustrated 
with lumber samples selected to develop discus- 
sion of the cause and remedy for the produc- 
tion of claim-causing lumber. This is intended 
to draw out the experience of the planing mill 
and dry kiln representatives and result in a de- 
sirable exchange of information. 


Georgia Forestry Conference 


SAVANNAH, Ga., May 12.—Announcement is 
made here that the Georgia Commercial For- 
estry Conference will be held here May: 26, 
27 and 28, at the Hotel DeSoto. 


Millmen to Confer With Retailers 


Houston, Tex., May 12.—While it had 
originally been decided to hold the regular 
monthly meeting of the Texas-Louisiana Mill 
Managers’ Association at Shreveport on May 
17, the program committee has called attention 
to the fact that a committee from the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas had expressed a 
desire to meet on May 24 at Lufkin, Tex., with 
mill owners and sales managers and confer on 
a code of ethics. 

“Since this would throw the two meetings 
so close together,” Secretary George R. 
Christie advises, “it has been decided to post- 
pone the meeting scheduled for Shreveport on 
May 17 and have a joint meeting with the 
retail committee in Lufkin on May 24.” 


Carolinians for Summer Session 


CuHarwotte, N. C., May 12.—The Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association has arranged to hold its summer 
meeting beginning July 16 at the Isle of Palms 
at Charleston, S, C. 


Discuss Hardwood Conditions 


MemMPHIS, TENN., May 12.—More than fifty- 
five hardwood producers from Memphis and the 
tri-State territory gathered here last Friday to 
discuss general business conditions and to hear 
reports of the Hardwood Manufacturers Insti- 
tute that had been compiled by that organiza- 
tion from data received from practically all pro- 
ducers. The figures as read by J. H. Town- 
shend, executive vice president of the institute, 
showed that sales were approximately 14 per- 
cent below the same period last year while pro- 
duction was 10 percent below last year’s pro- 
duction for the identical weeks. This gives some 
idea of the conditions existing in the hardwood 
market today. He further gave figures on ship- 
ments, which were considerably lower than 
one year ago. 

C. Arthur Bruce, chairman of the conserva- 
tion committee of the institute, presided and 
gave a short talk on present market conditions 
and showed that practically all mills were over- 
stocked at present, which was the cause of the 
exceptionally low prices that are being re- 
ceived for many items. 

President J. W. Bailey of Laurel, Miss., ad- 
dressed the manufacturers, and assured them 
that the problems confronting those in and 
around Memphis were the same as those en- 
countered by every hardwood producer. He 
spoke of over-production and the lack of de- 
mand, and of the many mills that have closed 
down in the last few weeks until better condi- 
tions exist. 

J. V. Norman, Louisville, Ky., counsel for 
the institute, made a short talk on conditions, 
not only in the hardwood industry but in other 
industries as well. 

Manufacturers present, asked to express 
themselves, practically all reported that mills 
were being closed down, some for thirty to 





ninety days, while others were cutting operations 
to three days a week. These reports showed 
that manufacturers were over-stocked and that 
the majority would close down until conditions 
were improved and present stocks were sold. 

The board of directors, at its meeting Friday, 
made plans for a continuation of regional con- 
ference so manufacturers will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet and hear reports of the organ- 
ization. The following district meetings have 
been arranged: 

May 20—Mayflower' Hotel, 
Fla., John Shippen in charge. 

May 21—Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark., Carl 
White in charge. 

May 22—Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, 
S. C., Chester Korn in charge. 

May 31—Battery Park Hotel, 
N. C., N. W. Gennette in charge. 


New Brunswick Dealers in Conference 


Moncton, N. B., May 12.—The first general 
meeting of the New Brunswick Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, since its organization 
meeting early in March, was held here recently. 
The by-laws which had been prepared by the 
executive committee were submitted and 
adopted. The matter of a membership certifi- 
cate was discussed. It was thought that this 
might best take the form of something made 
of a native New Brunswick wood which could 
be displayed by each member on his office wall. 
The directors were asked to look further into 
this suggestion and report. R. Crocker, South 
Nelson, N. B., was appointed vice president 
of the association. Annual dues were fixed at 
$20 a member. B. W. Lockhart was selected to 
represent the association on the trade extension 
committee of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting adjourned at 7 o'clock for a 
banquet at the Brunswick Hotel, following 
which the meeting was resumed. B. W. Lock- 
hart gave a talk on “Financing the Building of 
Homes.” He described the goverment plan of 
a few years ago, as well as a plan of his own 
which had worked out very well. This was a 
first and second mortgage plan, the first being 
taken by a local trust company and the second 
being handled by himself. 

W. R. Fiske, Saint John, N. B., in a dis- 
cussion of “Handling Lumber Substitutes” said 
it had become necessary for lumber dealers to 
handle a number of building material substi- 
tutes, and they were the logical persons to do 
so. Most of these lines were well advertised 
and were just as profitable, if not more so 
than the straight lumber items. 

The next general meeting will be held in 
Fredericton, during the latter part of July. 


Eastern Ontarians in Spring Meet 


Toronto, OnT., May 12.—The Eastern On- 
tafio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
its spring meeting at Smiths Falls, on May 8, 
with J. G. Carkner, of Kenmore, presiding, 
and A. S. Laird, of Ottawa, as secretary. The 
latter read a comprehensive report, dealing with 
matters which had occupied the attention of 
the association since the last meeting. These 
included the clean yard contest, accident pre- 
vention, business research, trade extension and 
business conditions. 

A round-table series of reports upon trade 
conditions followed. A few dealers reported 
slightly better volume. Most of those present 
reported a decrease in volume, with a fairly 
good outlook for more active trade as the year 
advances. Collections were reported as bad, by 
all except those who have the benefit of the 
information furnished by the Ottawa Credit 
Bureau and who had governed their credit 
policies by the reports they had received. Prices 
were reported to be holding pretty well. Some 
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of the dealers who were not able to attend 
the meeting was reported to be enjoying ex- 
ceptionally good business. 

F. B. VanDusen, of Brockville, reported on 
the trade extension movement of which he is 
the representative for the provincial association. 
At the conclusion of his report two motions 
were carried. One of these was in appreciation 
of the efforts of those wholesalers and manu- 
facturers who had furnished trade promotion 
material for the retailers to distribute among 
their customers and prospects. The other was 
by way of commendation of the type of ad- 
vertising being carried in the monthly bulletin 
and the trade press by three wholesalers and 
manufacturers who were devoting their space to 
the publication of educational matter regarding 
the superiority of wood as a building material. 


Coopers Elect at Final Session 


St. Louis, Mo., May 12.—The Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America will remain 
under the guidance of most of its old officers 
for another year as a result of the election that 
closed the executive sessions of the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of that body held May 6, 7 
and 8, at the Jefferson Hotel, here. The offi- 
cers elected are: 

President—E. A. 
(re-elected). 

Vice presidents—O. T. Steuble, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Sam N. Shane, Paragould, Ark.; George 
A. Whittle, Kansas City, Kan. 

Secretary-treasurer—L. F. Horn, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Assistant secretary -treasurer—M. T. 
Rogers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Powell, Memphis, Tenn. 


Members of the executive committee were 
named as follows: George F. Wunderlich, of 
St. Louis, and Steven Jerry, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., for 1930; H. T. Nelson, of Memphis, Tenn., 
John P. Colliver, of Ashland, Ky., Frank 
Smidt, of Nashville, Tenn., and Harry A. Well- 
ford, of Memphis, Tenn., for 1930 and 1931. 

From the general discussions and committee 
reports it is evident that the cooperage indus- 
try as a whole is showing a marked trend to- 
ward evolving and establishing standard meth- 
ods of investigation, research and demonstra- 
tion of its product. To judge by the amount 
of time given to these topics by the convention, 
this coming year will witness great strides in 
this direction. Methods of advertising likewise 
played a prominent part in the discussions but 
no definite steps were agreed upon. 

The fact that the wooden barrel as a con- 
tainer for oil has been definitely replaced by 
the metal container was acknowledged openly 
at the tight coopers’ group session. This loss 
can be made up by additional effort to propa- 
gate the idea of the wooden barrel as a food 
container, which field seems to have been com- 
paratively neglected. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Dakotans Protest Proposed Increase 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—Exceptions to 
the proposed report of Examiner Diamondson 
in Docket No. 22446—Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association vs, Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway Co. et al.—have been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation, by the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of North 
Dakota and by other interested parties. 
Spokesmen for the South Dakota Farm 
Bureau contend that the proposed report 
would permit the railroads to make important, 
substantial and general increases in rates on 
lumber and other forest products from points 
of origin in Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon to many destinations in South Dakota. 
The bureau, it is pointed out, represents sev- 
eral thousand farmers, to whom the proposal 
came as “a most distinct surprise inasmuch 
as we had been advised that a complaint had 
been filed in order to obtain reductions in 
forest products rates.” 
It is contended that the evidence taken at 
the hearing and the exhibits presented to the 
examiner contain no evidence from the defend- 

















ants which would justify any increases. Fur- 
thermore, it is declared the carriers made no 
suggestion that existing rates are in any in- 
stance too low. 

With prices of all agricultural products low, 
with little prospect of speedy improvement, 
while the Federal Farm Board and other 
agencies have been seeking to extend relief 
to the farmers, these efforts so far have been 
unavailing, and attempts to obtain reductions 
in freight rates on grain have resulted only 
in a@ proposal to substantially and generally 
increase grain rates. 

Under all these circumstances, the proposal 
of Examiner Diamondson is intensely disap- 
pointing to the South Dakota Farm Bureau 
members, who necessarily must pay any in- 
creased rates that may be applied to ship- 
ments of lumber into the State, although they 
may, in the first instance, be paid by the 
membership of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


(Sea aaa e 


Re-opening Coast-Texas Case Opposed 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a brief 
strongly opposing the reopening of I. & S. 
Docket No. 3283—Lumber and Other Forest 
Products from the Pacific Northwest to Des- 
tinations in Texas and Waurika, Okla. The 
Southern Pine Association, the protestant car- 
riers and other organizations are urging the 
reopening of this case. Division 2 handed 
down an opinion Feb. 14 in which it held that 
the northwestern carriers had justified their 
proposed sharp reductions in rates to this 
destination territory. The new rates became 
effective March 17. 

It is the contention of counsel for the West 
Coast association that the commission under 
the existing status of the case lacks jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the petitions for reconsid- 
eration and reargument before the _ entire 
commission. Other grounds likewise are ad- 





posed rates if they were permitted to become 
effective, and has done so. It is contended 
that the rates are now legal and can only be 
attacked by formal complaint alleging viola- 
tions of the Act to Regulate Commerce, or by a 
proceeding initiated by the commission itself, 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 3, 1930, totaled 942,899 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 57,036 cars (a re- 
duction of 1,633 cars below the week immedi- 
ately preceding); grain, 39,056 cars; live- 
stock, 25,884 cars; coal, 148,135 cars; coke, 
10,909 cars; ore, 32,396 cars; merchandise, 
250,862 cars, and miscellaneous, 378,621 cars, 


Longer Time Limit on Rough Material 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 12.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, announces that an effort 
will be made to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission extend the time limit on rough ma- 
terial. The present time limit is eighteen 
months, but it is thought that with business 
slow eighteen months will not allow for enough 
time to reship hardwoods. Failure to extend 
the rough material time limit will cost the 
hardwood industry much money and all mem- 
bers of this organization are asking that the 
limit be extended. 





Gas- or Oil-Electric Locomotive 
PrymoutH, Outo, May 12.—A new line of 
gas-electric and oil-electric locomotives, in a 
full range of sizes from twenty-five to sixty 
tons, has been announced by the Fate-Root- 
Heath Co. (Plymouth Locomotive Works). 
The 50-ton gas-electric locomotive, model GEL, 
is shown in the accom- 








panying illustration. 

This model, a very 
popular size, is 31 feet, 
4 inches long, and 9 
feet wide. The frame 
is built of 15-inch “I” 
beams and 9-inch girder 
beams, rigidly con- 
structed, with cast steel 
bumpers and _ bolsters. 
Two four-wheel, spring- 
equalized trucks permit 
the locomotive to nego- 
tiate sharp curves and 
ride rough track with 
ease. 








This is the 50-ton size, model GEL, of the Plymouth gas-electric loco- 
motives just put on the market by the Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
mouth Locomotive Works), of Plymouth, Ohio 


vanced for rejection of the petitions. It is 
pointed out that Division 2 unanimously de- 
cided that the rates proposed “are not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial.” 

“These petitions call upon the commission 
to raise the dead,” it is declared. “Even if it 
had the power invoked it would not be seemly 
to exercise it under these circumstances.” 

Among other things, it is contended that 
the obvious remedy of the protestants in this 
proceeding is to file a formal complaint if they 
have a grievance. That procedure, however, 
would place the burden of proof on the pro- 
testants, which is declared to be the reason 
they are seeking reconsideration and reargu- 
ment. 

It is pointed out that there is a spread of 
37 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on lumber 
from the north Pacific coast and yellow pine 
territory to the destinations involved, and 
that, therefore, it is idle to contend that the 
price of yellow pine must be reduced in order 
to compete with fir. 

A similar reply to the petition for recon- 
sideration and reargument has been filed on 
behalf of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. This 
company expresses the belief that the decision 
of Division 2 was right on the facts and the 
law, and that the issues involved were fully 
discussed in the proceedings. Attention is 
called to the fact that the Union Pacific Rail- 
way served notice that it would meet the pro- 


The two six-cylinder 
engines, one in each 
end of the locomotive, 
develop 350 horsepower 
at 1,000 R. P. M. Elec- 
trical equipment is 
Westinghouse, and includes two 105-kilowatt, 
500-volt D. C. generators mounted on the same 
bases as the engines, and four 110-horsepower 
motors—two mounted on each truck, one for 
each axle. 

The control of the engines and the reversing, 
acceleration and speed control of the locomo- 
tive, are accomplished from a single operating 
station. Westinghouse 14EL straight and auto- 
matic air brakes are standard equipment. 

The locomotive has a tractive force of 33,000 
pounds at two miles per hour, and a maximum 
speed of thirty-six miles per hour. 


(Ply- 





To Entertain Newspaper Men 


BLANEY. Micu., May 12.—E. G. Amos, man- 
ager of Blaney Park, has announced that the 
Upper Peninsula Press Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Blaney Park, June 26-28. 
Arrangements are ‘being made for showing the 
visiting editors and newspaper owners the time 
of their lives. Bear Creek golf course is in 
excellent condition and Celibeth Tavern and 
Bear Creek Lodge will offer excellent accom- 
modations. Officials of the press association 


advise that an interesting program is being pre- 
pared for the meeting at Blaney. 
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Development of Zoning Legislation 


At the close of the State legislative sessions 
last year zoning laws specifically permitting 
municipalities to control the use, height and 
area of buildings by districts or “zones” were 
in effect in 46 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, according to a report on “Zoning Legisla- 
tion in the United States,” made public by the 
bureau of standards, Department of Com- 
merce. 

In addition, it is pointed out, the State of 
Washington permits cities of the first class to 
zone under their home rule charters, and a spe- 
cial enactment of the Vermont legislature per- 
mits zoning in one municipality. In several 
States county and township governing bodies 
also are empowered to enact such regulations. 

The development of zoning legislation in this 
country has occurred within the past thirty 
years. The most rapid development has oc- 
curred since 1923, in which year “A Standard 
State Zoning Enabling Act” was prepared by 
the Advisory Committee on City Planning and 
Zoning and issued as a bureau of standards 
publication. The recommendations set forth in 
this publication have been used in whole or in 
large part by the legislatures of 35 States in 
the enactment of 54 zoning laws. 


“Foundry Patterns of Wood” 


The Department of Commerce is distributing 
printed copies of “Foundry Patterns of Wood” 
—Commercial Standard CS19-30. This com- 
mercial standard for foundry patterns of wood 
is the outgrowth of a request from the fifth 
annual conference of the California Develop- 
ment Association held at Del Monte, Calif., 
Jan. 24, 1929. With the approval of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association the department 
submitted to the industry for acceptance a rec- 
ommended commercial standard. The indus- 
try has since accepted and approved for pro- 
mulgation the color markings shown in the pub- 
lication now being distributed, and the stand- 
ard is now effective for new production. 

The project out of which came the request 
of the California Development Association ac- 
tually got under way in 1920 when the American 
Society for Testing Materials requested the 
American Foundrymen’s Association to spon- 
sor an effort to standardize patterns, core boxes 
and other items of pattern equipment. The 
Foundrymen’s association, acting upon the re- 
quest, organized under its sponsorship a gen- 
eral committee representing various interested 
organizations and the work progressed through 
various stages until the approved standard was 
evolved. 


Testing Purified Wood Fibers 


As a further step in the investigation of puri- 
fied wood fibers, a number of tub-sized papers 
were prepared in the bureau of standards paper 
mill and are now being subjected to the vari- 
ous permanence tests. Three basic papers of 
purified wood fibers were tub-sized. These were 
a waterleaf paper, a paper sized with one-half 
percent rosin and a paper sized with one per- 
cent rosin. Each of these basic papers was tub- 
sized with the following: (1) Glue; (2) glue 
and alum; (3) starch; (4) starch and alum. 

Sufficient data are not yet available to draw 
many conclusions. The basic papers and most 
of the glue-sized papers have been subjected to 
the 72-hour heat test. The stability of the pa- 
pers, as indicated by the retention of their 
physical strength properties, is very high. The 
retention of glue, in the case of papers tub- 
sized with glue, has not been determined as 
yet, but the sizing has resulted in all cases in 
the expected increase in folding endurance, 
bursting strength and tensile strength. 

It is interesting to note, say the experts, that 
the base paper sized with only one-half percent 
of rosin appeared to be sufficiently well sized. 






The possibility of using such a small amount of 
rosin for the effective sizing of papers from this 
type of fiber is declared to be of importance 
from the standpoint of relative permanence. 

In the case of starch-sized papers, the amount 
of starch retained was found to be in propor- 
tion to the absorbency of the basic paper. Tub- 
sizing with starch also resulted in the expected 
increases in strength. 


Lumber in Box and Crate Manufacture 


The Forest Service announces that nearly 14 
percent of all the lumber cut each year in this 
country goes into the manufacture of boxes 
and crates, and 7 percent of the wood pulp pro- 
duced is used in the manufacture of fiber con- 
tainers. 

It is pointed out that the importance of the 
demand for boxes, crates and composition con- 
tainers has led to a long and detailed study of 
the subject by the Forest Service. The Forest 
Products Laboratory has been building boxes 
and crates and then breaking them and strain- 
ing them to develop exact data on which to base 
plans for truly economical construction. 

“A box or crate ought to be strong enough 
to withstand the risks of transportation to 
which it will be subjected and should have an 
ample margin of safety,” says the Forest Serv- 
ice. “But once a safe minimum standard is de- 
termined, the cheaper the lumber and the 
cheaper the construction cost the more eco- 
nomical the box will be. 

“Box making offers a good market for a great 
quantity of low-grade lumber not suitable for 
other purposes. Boxes and crates should be as 
light as it is safe to build them because extra 
weight runs up the freight charges.” 


Forest District Lines Modified 


The Forest Service has modified the boundary 
line between the eastern and Lake States na- 
tional forests districts. In addition to Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan, the Lake States 
district, with headquarters in Milwaukee, now 
includes Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. The eastern district retains the New 
England States, Atlantic Seaboard, South Cen- 
tral and Gulf regions and the Island of Porto 
Rico. The eastern district maintains head- 
quarters in Washington. 


Boxes of Knotty Lumber 


Wooden boxes made of knotty lumber, if 
properly designed, will give as good service in 
shipping as boxes made of selected clear lum- 
ber. In some cases knotty lumber makes an 
even better and more serviceable box. 

These facts were disclosed in tests conducted 
at the Forest Products Laboratory by G. E. 
Heck and I. B. Lanphier, engineers of the 
laboratory. 

The tests demonstrated that the size of knots 
in thin box lumber should not exceed one-fourth 
the width of the board. In thicker material the 
size of the knot may run as large as one-half 
the width. The position of the knot, it was 
found, makes little difference so long as it does 
not occur at the nailing edge. 

One surprising result of these tests was that 
in a group of boxes with short, relatively thick 
sides, those in which knotty lumber was used 
withstood half again as much knocking about as 
those built entirely of clear material. 

Carlile P. Winslow, director of the labora- 
tory,in announcing the results of the tests, said: 

The effective use of wood for shipping con- 
tainers has a broad and realistic bearing 
upon public interests. Shipping containers 
constitute one of the principal outlets for 
the large quantity of low-grade lumber that 
necessarily develops incident to the manu- 
facture of higher grades. The utilization of 
this low-grade lumber is one of the key 
problems in the practice of forestry. Unless 
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the lower grades can be made to stand some 
share of the costs of timber production, the 
growing of timber can hardly be made to 
pay its way. 

To the degree that this type of material 
can be segregated and used according to 
its special properties, larger amounts will 
be absorbed in industry, and its economic 
value will become stabilized and strength- 
ened. Woaile it is true that the indiscriminate 
use of knotty stock may produce inferior 
boxes, these tests clearly show that the elimi- 
nation of all knots is unnecessary. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular 
No. 105-C—‘“Knotty Timber for Boxes”—just 
off the press, gives in detail the results of these 
interesting tests and suggestions for applying 
them. Copies of the circular may be obtained 
free of charge on application to the department 
as long as the supply lasts. 


C.B. Richard & Co. 
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Brooks and Men 
I sometimes wonder why a brook 
Took just the certain way it took, 

Yes, here turned east 

Or there turned west, 

Supposed at least 

This way was best, 
And made for its own self the way 
It now must travel every day. 


And brooks perhaps may look at men 
And think the selfsame thing again, 
Ah, yes, a brook 
May wonder how 
The path we took 
We travel now, 
Why this the path, if high or low, 
We chose ourselves long, long ago. 


For brooks and men each hour, each day, 
A deeper channel wear away, 
With gloomy mind 
Or heart of mirth 
A pathway find 
West, south or north, 
Yes, choose themselves a road of song 
Or sorrow they shall travel long. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Chain drug stores carry 15,000 items in stock, 
including some drugs. 

When a run starts in a girl’s stocking she 
knows how a bank feels. 

There is an over-supply of copper; but cop- 
pers seem as scarce as ever. 

Now they propose evening schools for adults. 
Isn’t the kids’ homework enough? 

There seems to have been quite a bit of 
backsliding since that spring revival. 

Creosote is all right for railroad ties, but 
what some neckties need is chloroform. 

Don’t try to kill the ball, says a golf teacher. 
But how many times we would like to! 

A poetess is now leading the Indian rebellion, 
and we shall be curious to see where to. 

A lot of people refuse to put aside anything 
for a rainy day because they are afraid it might 
not rain. 


The Begum of Bhopal is dead. As soon as 
we find out where Bhopal is we'll tell you what 
a Begum is. 

We know the Begum was a woman, so it 


must be the ladies’ auxiliary of the Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


We saw a street named Walden the other 
day, and we wondered how many people who 
lived on it had ever heard of Thoreau. 

The Illinois legislature is in special session 
for the relief of Chicago. Well, it will at least 
take the Chicago members out of town. 

We have heard a number of loud cheers for 
the naval conference,- but we don’t think any 
of them were from the steel manufacturers. 


Hal Higgins wants to make the farmers 
“fence conscious.” The next thing will be to 
make the automobile drivers railroad conscious. 

When it comes to claiming suburbs and en- 
virons, some of our aspiring cities remind us 
of the lumber “forties” in the good old white 
pine days. 

Considering the amount of protection that 
lumber furnishes the American people, it is re- 
markable how little protection the American 
people furnish lumber. 

A sale of $25 pajamas is advertised in Chi- 
cago. The trouble is, that the only people en- 
titled to wear $25 pajamas are the people who 
are wearing the $2.50 ones. 

Russia is preparing to flood America with 
lumber, much to the delight of its friends in 





the Senate. Well, we hope at least that its lum. 
ber isn’t as full of slivers as its language. 


Now some people are asking 18-hour instead 
of 20-hour trains between Chicago and New 
York. We don’t know of anything in either 
town that is worth getting there two hours 
sooner for. 


Between Trains 


Attoona, Pa—We landed at the annual 
convention of the Central Pennsylvania Dental 
Association with a lame tooth, can you beat 
that? Fred Miller, although he is secretary 
of the thing, and a mighty busy boy just then 
rushed us over to his office, looked us over in 
his chair, and then made us over for the 
occasion, By the way, did any of you conven- 
tion goers ever attend a dental convention? 

The first thing we plumped into on the 
mezzanine floor, where the exhibits were, was 
a big blue policeman, whose job consisted of 
crossing his left leg over his right leg, and then, 
when he got tired of that, crossing his right leg 
over his left, to tell the truth we don’t know 
which he did first, for we don’t remember if 
he was right- or left-legged, but anyway there 
he was. We thought, what’s the big idea? 

Then we walked through the exhibits, and 
there we found out what the big idea was, 
Gold teeth to the right of us, gold teeth to 
the left of us, glittered and glistened. Not 
anybody’s gold teeth in particular, except the 
manufacturers’. And there were gold crowns 
in plenty, not for the top of your head but for 
the inside of your head. Hence the policeman. 
It was the first time we had ever really been 
tempted by the lure of gold. We wanted to 
grab a couple of sets of gold teeth and run. 
Not that we cared anything about the gold, 
or the teeth. But we wanted to see what 
effect it would have on the policeman. 

Still, although you may never have attended 
a dental convention, there is a little relationship 
between the two. We remember when we 
were a cub on the LUMBERMAN many, many 
years ago, we were sent over to the Audito- 
rium to attend a meeting of lumbermen. We 
came upon an assembly room in which were 
seated forty or fifty men, and figured that 
this must be it. Various persons looked at us 
with a I-wonder-who-the-heck-he-is look, but 
a thing like that never bothered us. We were 
young then, and not easily annoyed. 

Then a fellow got up and began to talk 
about bridgework and we knew we were in 
the right place. But, while he talked about 
bridgework, he didn’t seem to make any men- 
tion of dimension, Then it dawned on us, as 
it has on you, but not so soon, that we were 
among a bunch of dentists. So we wandered 
out, and around, until we came to a room with 
some kinder looking fellows in it, and found 
we were in the right place at last. 


On the Pile 


Lots of good boards on the pile, 
Lots of good folks on the earth; 
If that’s all, and all the while, 
Really what is either worth? 
Boards for building, folks for knowing, 
That’s what keeps the old world going. 


Boards together we must nail, 
Folks together we must bind, 
Or to know their worth we fail, 
And their goodness fail to find. 
Oh, what houses for the making, 
And what friendships for the taking! 


Build your boards, a roof, a wall, 
Fashion window, shape a door, 
Seeing people isn’t all, 
We must know them, love them more. 
Folks who never speak or smile 
Are just lumber on the pile. 
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SUGAR PINE 


{NO. 27 OF A SERIES] 
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Some of those we meet have the happy faculty of making us feel as 
though we had always known them. 
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To those acquainted with Eastern White Pine, Sugar Pine needs no 
introduction, as both wood technologists and botanists agree that it 
is the exact physical counterpart of this wood. 


4i 


Sugar Pine is a true White Pine of slow growth and immense 
size. The lumber very closely resembles the old Michigan Cork 
Pine, being straight grained, free from pitch, and of uniformly soft, 
even texture. 
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Sugar Pine is also a very durable wood, and, in early days out West, 

was extensively used in making shakes. Many of the miners’ and 

homesteaders shacks of Gold Rush days still stand, and the Sugar 

Yj. = . Pine roofs are turning water after over half a century's exposure 

pt the ae to sun, wind, rain, and snow. 

Towns aes Sugar Pine heartwood preponderates and the sap line is almost indis- 

ut for f : ws ee ; : 

aii Ue Fi tinguishable. The wood is light cream in color and very pleasing to 
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Sugar Pine is uniformly soft and pliable and will not check, shrink, 
cup or warp. Moreover, the extremes of climate, which alternately 
bury the forests in winter and bare the mountains in summer, so 
strengthen and mellow its fiber as to make it wonderfully soft, strong 
and decay resistant. The lumber is, therefore, excellent for sash, 
tended Te doors, frames, porches, and siding, as it remains straight and endures 
onship / SS for generations. 

on we ye ° 

many . mo Madera has greatly enhanced the natural qualities of Sugar Pine by 
udito- a aa its water curing, piling, and air drying methods. Sugar Pine so 
We , —— treated is wonderfully soft, porous, and pliable, and is particularly 
| were - 


1 that adapted to pattern making, scroll 
| at us 


eek. Pe ’ ' ie te : work, and cornice and capital dec- 
k, but ‘Ge y i orations. Moreover, it takes paint 
better and holds it longer. 











“Sugar Pine is a true White Pine 
of slow growth and immense size.” 
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to size and quality, and the manu- 
facturing program is such that Ma- 

dera Sugar Pine may be had in 
us, as ~ any width and thickness desired. 
> were tt ; H : It can, therefore, be used with 
ndered if, s : : complete satisfaction wherever true 
_—_ Ay q a White Pine is required. 


Madera quality and service are 

known the world over because 

Nature and a very carefully trained 

organization have combined to 

“Sugar Pine is also a very durable wood, and, in early days out West, make Madera Sugar Pine the “King 
was extensively used in making shakes.” of Pines.” 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 





Because of their general interest, especially of 

this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., 

Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published 

in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
fectured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Copagien. 900,000 foet MOULDINGS 
 £.- Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Every House Bill You Sell 
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Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigatenow! 


ZOZ ZOVGON re >z 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


Name SOPHOMORE OHHH EEE Eee 
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News Notes from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 10.—Col. W. B. Greeley, manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, made a 
Short talk to the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
at the regular meeting yesterday. He declared 
that the United States is undoubtedly undergo- 
ing a period of hard times, but believes the 
worst has passed. 

W. C. Ruegnitz, president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, urged the 
club members to support that organization. He 
declared that recent activity of the American 
Federation of Labor in the door and veneer 
industries would soon force the manufactur- 
ers to choose between supporting the indus- 
try’s own organization or allowing their mills 
to be organized by the federation. 

James Wallace, of Minneapolis, described a 
recent trip made by him through Mexico. 

The annual district meeting of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, attended by 
the trustees from five districts of western 
Washington, was held here yesterday at the 
Four L hall. Unemployment, curtailment of 
production and old age pensions were the sub- 
jects discussed. 

April building operations in (Tacoma showed 
223 permits issued, the construction value of 
which is $708,000, nearly twice the value of 
the building work done during the same month 
last year. 

Purchase of the properties of the Union 
Bag & Paper Power Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Union Bag & Paper Co., of New York, 
by the St. Regis Paper Co., has been an- 
nounced. 

Robert and C. E. Manning of Spanaway have 
organized the Manning Lumber & Fuel Co., 
with capital of $2,000. 

The most spectacular and costly fire in 
Tacoma in a generation occurred on the after- 
noon of May 9, when the Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant on the north end waterfront 
was totally destroyed. The loss, estimated at 
$500,000, included .1e main sawmill, power 
plant, machine shop, sorting sheds, planing 
mill, two giant crafies and a quantity of fin- 
ished lumber. The office building and docks 
were saved. The loss is partly covered by 
insurance. L. L. Knapp, manager, declared 
the plant will probably be rebuilt. It has been 
operating for more than 20 years. 

The Specialty Lumber & Manufacturing 
Corporation’s mill at Harvard station, near 
Tacoma, was wiped out last Saturday morn- 
ing by a fire which caused a loss estimated 
at $100,000. With the exception of one dry 
kiln, the mill was totally destroyed. The plant 
was formerly the Midland Lumber Co. and 
was taken over last year by a new firm or- 
ganized by H. K. Dent, Fred K. Dent and E. 
E. Huston. The loss is partly covered by in- 
surance. 

The Builders’ Supply Co. plant in South 
Tacoma suffered fire damage estimated at 
$10,000, partly covered by insurance. The en- 
tire stock was destroyed. The Northern Pacific 
car shops and several residences were dam- 


iy Seattle, Wash. 


May 10.—List price of logs 1s the same, but 
a large proportion of the sales are being made 
at $1 below. Hemlock logs are selling at $9 
to $11 and are weak. There is a large surplus 
of cedar; prices vary, running from $11 up. 
Douglas fir and hemlock logs are plentiful. 
There is a ready sale for good fir logs, a fair 
percentage of the business being at list price. 
Spruce logs bring $13, $19 and $26. One man 
declared that most of the hemlock logs are 
going at $10 to $12. Cedar logs are reported 
to have sold as low as $10, and one sale is said 
to have been at $9.50. Logging operators are 
figuring on closing about June 1, because they 
expect a bad fire season, and opinion here is 
that the camps will be down three months. 
Camps operated by sawmills will probably 
run longer. Shingle mills are running at about 
half capacity. 

Shingle prices continue soft, but wholesalers 
report more inquiry. The cyclone stricken part 
of Texas produced some business. New York 
and Indiana lead in the inquiries. Some orders 


are reported from Oklahoma. A comparison 
of shingle prices in May, 1929, and May, 1930, 
reveals a drop in price averaging about $1 on 
extra stars, extra clears and XXXXX, com. 
pared with last year. 

There is little change in the wholesale lum- 
ber situation. Prices are still slipping. aA) 
orders call for immediate shipment. 

All export markets are quiet. Inquiries from 
the United Kingdom and Continent are fair, 
but prices, according to one exporter are quite 
low. No business is being booked at the ad- 
vanced rate of 55 shillings, and it is believed 
the June rate will have to be lowered to 59 
shillings, and that this will probably be main- 
tained for July and August. Very little busi- 
ness is coming from Australia. Reports are 
that financial conditions there are very bad, 
and that it is building high tariff walls to 
keep money in the country. The east and west 
coasts of South America are inactive. Japan 
and China are buying about the same 
amounts as they were recently. 

Lumber shippers and members of the United 
States Intercoastal Lumber Conference are 
entering into contracts which provide that 
shippers are to use conference lines at the $11 
rate, which will remain in effect until Nov. 
1. Non-contract shippers will pay a $2 prem- 
ium. The contracts take effect July 1. 

Shippers to California are afraid prices will 
have to go still lower. The volume is small, 
and competition is very close. The Sacramento 
Valley district is the largest purchaser. This 
was formerly a strictly rail market, but now 
lumber can be shipped to San Francisco and 
trucked to the valley cheaper than it can be 
carried by rail from Oregon. California yards 
are buying from hand to mouth. 

Seattle building permit figures show that in 
the first four months of 1930 30 permits have 
aggregated $12,500,000. Comparison with the 
record year of 1928, in which permits amounted 
to $34,813,200, shows that if the present rate 
is held for the rest of the year, a new record 
will be hung up. Business buildings make up 
a larger, and residential buildings a smaller, 
proportion of the total than they did last year. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


May 10.—The British Columbia lumber in- 
dustry finds demand very quiet. Some of the 
mills have already gone on a 5-day basis, and 
practically all mills plan to curtail to five days 
a week. Only about 49 percent of the shingle 
mills are operating at the present time. 


Duluth, Minn. 


May 13.—Reports from operators in the 
Head of the Lakes area show that northern 
pine orders have increased, although inquiries 
have fallen off a little. Stocks are more nearly 
normal, although conditions vary greatly from 
mill to mill. None of the mills has enough 
orders on hand to keep its shipping depart- 
ment busy more than ten days. Among stocks 
listed in short supply at most mills are Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 boards, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 5/, 6/ and 8/4 
shop, 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 4 selects, white 
pine selects and practically all sizes of dimen- 
sion material. In surplus at several mills are 
5/4 No. 4 common, 4/4 shop common, 4-inch 
No. 3 Norway, 1x4-inch No. 5 strips, %x6-inch 
D and E siding, and 1x4-inch No. 3 and 1x6- 
inch No. 4. Some of the mills report a con- 
siderable supply of even dimension stuff, which 
has been scarce throughout the region until 
recently. Prices are holding up well. Sales 
are running ahead of production, which has 
increased materially during the last three 
weeks. 

Northern white cedar producers have been 
hampered somewhat by excessive rains, but 
stock is still coming out of the woods, and 
it will be needed to meet the demand. The 5- 
and 6-inch posts are in short supply and in 
some cases are being sold at a premium, 6-inch, 
6- and 7-foot being particularly scarce. There 


is a good demand for 4-inch posts, and, while 
there still are plenty of the 3-inch available, a 
considerable number are being moved, although 
prices do not allow for much profit on these. 
Rural telephone and electric line construction 
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and repair work are consuming 20- and 25-foot 
poles in quantity, and old stocks are being 
depleted. Within two weeks the new cut will 
be ready for shipment, and many of the or- 
ders now being placed call for shipment later. 

Inspectors and graders of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at Cloquet next Saturday to 
confer with R. Patchin, chief inspector for 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
on the current interpretation of the pine asso- 
ciation’s grading rules. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 13.—Demand from retail yards for com- 
mon lumber is fairly stable, as the weather 
favors building, and yard stocks are low, 
though they are said to be ample for current 
volume of business. Retailers have been buy- 
ing cautiously. Wood-using industries are 
still showing up in the market infrequently, 
and are buying very carefully. After the radio 
trade show in June there will be more cabinets 
to be made up. Furniture and flooring plants 
are expected to increase their purchases. In 
Milwaukee there is considerable building of 
homes on contract, rather than for speculative 
purposes, and these call for high grade mate- 
rials. 

Reports from Rhinelander, Wis., state that, 
owing to the slowness of trade, some saw- 
mills in the northern part of the State con- 
template suspending operations temporarily. 
Most mill yards are heavily stocked. 


Toronto, Ont. 


May 12.—R. G. Chesbro, who has been in 
the wholesale lumber business in Toronto for 
thirteen years, has joined forces with J. T. 
Todd, of the J. T. Todd Lumber Co., Toronto. 
They will carry on business under the name 
Chesbro-Todd Lumber Co., and have opened 
offices at 1407 Hermant Building, Toronto. 
They will specialize in western woods. 

The Standard Lumber Co. has organized and 
opened an office at 18 Toronto Street, Toronto. 
The members are Col. P. C. MacGillivray and 


Cc. P. Tolfree, of Toronto, and D. H. Mac- 
Gillivray, of Vancouver, B. C., who were for- 
merly associated with Dominion Timbers 


(Ltd), Toronto. They will specialize in Coast | 
timbers and other western stocks. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 14.—Demand for northern pine has 
slightly improved in the Twin Cities market. 
Small residential construction is getting un- 
der way and bids fair to surpass the activity 
along this line in 1929. Intermittent rains 
have kept some prospective home builders 
from getting started. In the country districts, 
off the unpaved highways, the rains have put 
roads in poor condition, and there has not 
been a great deal of new building or modern- 
izing work in these sections. The weather 
likewise has had a bad effect on the sash and 
door business, although some improvement has 
been noted during the last week. There is 
keen competition for the available trade. Line- 
yard companies that make a specialty of hog 
houses, brooders and such farm necessities re- 
port a fair trade, and say that instead of being 
side lines these specialties are becoming a 
predominant factor in the business. 

Northern white cedar dealers say that a 
market for the smaller posts is developing 
rapidly and enabling them to move consider- 
able stock that up to this time has been in 
little demand. The larger sized posts are in 
short supply. 

Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser was among the 
directors of the Great Northern railroad who 
left on a tour of inspection through the West 
Coast country late last week. Others in the 
party included L. W. Hill and Arthur Curtiss 
James. 

L. B, Ritter, State blister rust control leader, 
has completed several weeks’ work eradicating 
wild currant and gooseberry bushes from the 
Inter-State Park near ‘Taylors Falls. Today 
only a few pine wood lots are found, but 
even these yield well. Last winter about 


rica’s Lumber Centers 


300,000 feet of pine was cut from a small 
acreage. State Forester Grover Conzet has 
been allotted $15,000 for fighting forest fires. 

E. C. Streater, associated with his father, 
L. BE. Streater, in the L. E. Streater Lumber 
Co., is the father of a daughter, born recently. 
E. C. Streater has charge of a yard at Spring 
Park, a Minneapolis suburb. 


Macon, Ga. 


May 12.—Roofer manufacturers say busi- 
ness continues dull. While there are lots of 
offers being made by wholesalers for large 
stocks, prices are so low that manufacturers 
are refusing to accept them. 

Longleaf demand has not been heavy, but 
there has been a good volume of orders placed 
and deliveries made. Some of the longleaf is 
being used in the South, but larger sizes are 
going mostly to the East. 

The week has been rather quiet in the hard- 
wood lumber market, as many buyers are 
absent at furniture shows. Production is be- 
low normal for this season. Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable for logging in most 
of the swamp lands in this territory, and 
stocks of logs have been filled out. 


Warren, Ark. 


May 12.—There has been some increase in 
sales of practically every item on the Arkan- 
sas soft pine list. Both yard and shed stock, 
including a good percentage of 1x6-, 8- and 
10-inch No. 2 center matched, boards and ship- 
lap, were moved in good volume. Several siz- 
able orders were placed for crating and other 
specialty stock, including a large quantity of 
specially worked signboard stock. Sanded fin- 
ish and cut-to-length wrapped trim sold well 
also. These orders were for both straight and 
mixed cars. The demand comes from almost 
all parts of the country. Dealers’ stocks are 
very low as a whole, and they show a tend- 
ency to buy pool cars ather than buy full 
cars. In some instances aS many as five and 
six orders for different concerns have to be 
shipped in one car. Mill stocks continue to be 
well assorted, and are higher than they 
usually are. Rate of mill production is un- 
changed, though curtailment will be forced 
on the mills unless there is a decided increase 
in demand. Heavy rains last week slowed up 
woods operations. Several smail mills report 
that their average prices for all items sold 
have run from $17 to $18, mill. They produce 
mostly common. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


May 12.—Business here is poor, and most 
of the lumber being sold is for repairs. 
Weather conditions are ideal. Export mar- 
kets are taking larger amounts of strips and 
scantlings; 3-, 4- and 6-inch are in demand 
for South American and Cuban trade. In the 
domestic market, longleaf dimension has re- 
cently sold better than shortleaf, which is dull 
and soft. The dimension items in best call 
are 2x6-inch, 16- and 18-foot. Small timbers 
sell slowly. Long joist and mill timbers are 
in fair demand in this State. Flooring and 
drop siding are about the weakest items on 


the list. No. 3 common is down to $7, and 
No. 2 to $14; the price being paid for 6-inch 
air dried. Drop siding from 1x6-inch, other 


than pattern No. 116, is $18.50 and $19. Ship- 
lap, 1x8-inch, sold this week at $11 for No. 3; 
$15 for No. 2, air or kiln dried, and 10-inch 
shiplap is draggy. There is no demand for 
12-inch boards. Ceiling and partition are slow. 
Car decking advanced about $1 last week. Car 
siding and lining are still slow. Industrial 
buying is almost at standstill. On May 1, 
advances of $1 to $18 were made in the Mem- 
phis base list on oak flooring. In this market, 
demand for hardwood flooring is dull. 

The lumbermen’s club of Mobile, jointly 
with the retailers’ club of Birmingham, will 
have a fishing party July 19 and 20, down 
Mobile Bay. 

The Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., it is re- 
ported, will shortly effect a reorganization and 
open up its yard. H. W. Reynolds has been 
busy putting through the deal. 

The Colonial Lumber Co., formerly at Co- 











E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis 
Largest manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring in the world 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 


E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 




















DIMENSION oIOCK 


Our stock is all kiln dried to the correct 
moisture content. We have the facili- 
ties for cutting it to meet your require- 
ments. Put your future needs up to us. 





We also manufacture 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 
Pine, Hemlock 


and 


Hardwood Lumber 
“Ideal” Steel Burnished 
Rock Maple Flooring 
I. STEPHENSON CO. 


— Trustees — 
WELLS, Delta County, MICHIGAN 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet." 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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[J PACIFIC COAST Co 
We Want To Sell 


Straight Cars of 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW 
FIR UPPERS 


O*D 


Can Consider Specified 
Length Orders where Speci- 
fications are Reasonable 


C*D 


Mixed Cars of Fir Common and 
Uppers, Etc. All 1” and 2” Common 
Dried Rough Before Working 


GRD 


KILN DRIED 
FIR and HEMLOCK 


Common and Uppers 





























M.A. Wyman Lumber 
Co. 





Seattle, Wash. 








| 909 White Bidg. 




















Metropolitan Center 


Office head- 
uarters for the 
umber Indus- § 
try, all Trans- & 
portation lines, 


S pecialized 
office buildings, 
designed and 
built expressly 
to serve the 


and Govern- needs of busi- 
ment agencies ness, commer- 
of the Pacific cial and indus- 
Northwest. trial concerns. 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1201 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 























SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


CuRTIS A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 
P. O. Box 240 PORTLAND, ORE. 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 











lumbus, Ga. has removed to Phenix City, 
Ala. It has been wholesaling pine, but re- 
cently added hardwoods. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 12.—Demand for southern pine con- 
tinues very slow and prices have not im- 
proved. An extended drouth throughout Okla- 
homa, Kansas and parts of Texas was broken 
by general rains, which have improved crop 
prospects very materially. In ordinary times 
such an excellent prospect throughout these 
three States would result in a heavy demand 
for southern pine. But continued reduction 
of freight rates from the West Coast has con- 
tinually enlarged the belt where Douglas fir 
lumber is sold in greatest quantity. The mar- 
ket for pine railroad material, timbers, and 
special cutting continues fairly good, and 
prices are well maintained. 


Hardwood demand is slow, but prices show 
little or no change. 


The Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation, 


Lr 


Boston, Mass. 


May 12.—Sales of Douglas fir and western 
hemlock from the Pacific coast are not more 
easily made than for some weeks. The mar- 
ket, in fact, is quiet, and the scramble for 
business results sometimes in concessions, 
Very drastic cuts in prices are believed to be 
unusual, however. Eager sellers are Willing 
to accept bids of $10 less for fir and $12 legs 
for hemlock than prices quoted on page 19 
of Atlantic coast differentials. Fir board 
prices are still more or less erratic. Idaho 
white pine sellers are shading regular list 
prices $1@2. ‘The Pondosa pine market js 
weak, 


The Woodstock Lumber Co. expects to have 
its spruce mill at Eagle Lake in operation 
within a fortnight. Some Provincial mills 
have just started or are about to start, and 
they are understood to be soliciting business 
at about $1@2 under the regular quotations 
of large dimension mills on this side of the 
international boundary. 








Frank S. Betz, of Ham- 
mond, Ind., who has at- 
tained nationwide prom- 
inence through his ef- 
forts to interest school 
children, public author- 
ities and the people 
planting 
forest tree seeds, has an 
interesting collection of 
pictures having to do 
with the lumber indus- 
try. Recently, in going 
through his collection, 

found a picture of 
the biggest load of logs 
ever carried on a single 
sleigh. Mr. Betz has 
had this picture for 
thirty-seven years. This 
particular sleigh load 
of logs totaled 36,065 
feet. It is styled “The 
Logs” and was hauled 
from a camp of Thomas 
Nester to the Ontona- 

gon River in 1893. 


generally in 

















Tallulah, La., whose plant is electrically oper- 
ated, recently began cutting gum veneer. Other 
woods will be cut later. 

George Freeman, of the Victoria Lumber Co., 
has accepted the office of secretary of the 
Shreveport Federated Charities. Mr. ‘Freeman 
will devote all his time to the office. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 13.—Reports indicate that retailers in 
Allegheny County enjoyed a little better busi- 
ness last week. Weather conditions have been 
ideal for builders. The industrial situation 
shows slight improvement, although generally 
the bituminous coal situation does not seem 
any better. There has been little change in 
lumber prices the last week. It is known 
that some of the yards have taken advantage 
of the prevailing low prices on air dried No. 2 
common and better pine dimension and boards. 
California sugar pine seems to be holding the 
strongest position of any of the soft pines. 
In Pondosa and Idaho pines, and Douglas fir 
and hemlock, prices continue low, and the 
manufacturers are not inclined to make any 
further concessions. Dealers here with mill 
connections in the western pine area report 
plentiful stocks at mills and business fair. 


Three cargoes of eastern spruce arrived 
here by schooner from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick last week. <A, steamer ajrrived 
with 2,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock and 
500,000 red cedar shingles from British Co- 


lumbia. Two other arrivals of foreign lum- 
ber comprised 1208 teak planks, flitches, 
boards and squares from Rangoon and Sing- 
apore. 

John Dower, president John Dower Lumber 
Co.; Maj. E. G. Griggs, president St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.; L. B. MacDonald, presi- 
dent Builders’ Lumber & Millwork Co., and 
Ralph Shaffer, president Shaffer Box & Pulp 
Co., were among two score business men of 
Tacoma, Wash., who visited Boston last week 
on a goodwill tour of the United States. They 
spent several very interesting hours as the 
guests of Harry H. Wiggin, visiting the Wig- 
gin Lumber Terminal, and were also enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce last Wednesday. 

Wells Blanchard, vice president Blanchard 
Lumber Co., states that he believes the worst 
of the transition period in the lumber indus- 
try is over. “It is my feeling,” said Mr. 
Blanchard, “that we will soon see a reversal 
of West Coast prices, which have been falling 
steadily for five years. A gradual improve- 
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ment in residential building is aided by low 
money rates, and there is heavy construction 
in the industrial and public utility fields.” 


New York, N. Y. 


May 12.—Although building reports from 
all sections of the metropolitan area are en- 
couraging, the lumber market has passed 
through another week of continued light de- 
mand. Prices have been well maintained, 
with few exceptions, but wholesalers com- 
plain of severe competition and the retailers’ 
policy of buying strictly according to their 
needs. 

H. F. Corwin, president Corwin & Vail 
Lumber Co., says there has been an increas- 
ing volume of repairs and betterments to 
public and private properties on Long Island. 
Very little speculative building is under way. 
Prospective home owners are finding condi- 
tions unusually favorable, and especially 
favorable for home modernization. 

E. P. Chapel, Jr., has resigned as vice 
president and New York representative of 
the Jones Hardwood Co. of Boston, to con- 
duct a lumber business on his own account, 
with offices at 253 Broadway. 

H. O. Geary is now representing the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., in the 
New York territory, with headquarters in 
White Plaines. He was formerly with the 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co., of Pinedale, Calif. 

Alexander E. Foote and Barry L. Batch 
have purchased control of the Oakland Lum- 
per Co., Jersey City, as a result of a re- 
ceivers’ sale, and will continue the business. 

Clarence. H. Hershey has been appointed 
New Jersey representative of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. of Chicago. 


Laurel, Miss. 


May 13.—During the last week, orders for 
southern pine have been more numerous 
and inquiries have been coming in more 
freely. The export market shows little 
change except that kiln dried saps seem to 
be somewhat stronger. 

The hardwood market has shown some im- 
provement, with furniture and automobile 
body manufacturers ordering out a tittle 
more stocks for shipment during the next 
month or so. The hardwood mills are all 
curtailing, however. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


May 13.—At the Builders Exchange «1n- 
nual “spring business’ size-up” meeting, 
David W. Teachout, president of the Teach- 
out Co., said that construction business in 
this section had scraped bottom and that 
from now on the trend would be upward. 
“Stocks in lumber yards here are lowest in 
years,” he said. Edwin C. Baxter, vice presi- 
dent Cleveland Trust Co., told his audience 
that the “jerry builder was definitely out of 
the Cleveland ‘building picture,” and _ that 
“present financing conditions do not favor 
the speculative builder.” Mr. Baxter pointed 
out that there is plenty of money available 
for those families who wish to build their 
own homes. Nearly fifty members of the 
Cleveland Lumber League heard the ad- 
dresses. 

R. B. Robinette, newly-elected president of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 4e- 
clared that Cleveland building prospects are 
brighter than for several years. Cleveland 
lumber prices are fairly stable. Local archi- 
tects report an increase of inquiries for sin- 
gle frame residence designs. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


May 12.—The annual meeting of the George 
E. Breece Lumber Co. last week was at- 
tended by President George E. Breece, Vice 
President George W. York, Secretary Ray 
Moore, and Sales Manager T. M. Stribling, 
local directors; M. A. DeVitt, of Hollywood, 
Calif, and Abner G. Webb, of Cleveland. 
Used for the first time was a directors’ table 
with top of selected white oak flooring. Mr. 
Webb was accompanied by his daughter, Mrs. 
Luff, and they were joined by Col. and Mrs. 
Breece in a visit to the Alamogordo mills, 
El Paso and the Carlsbad Cavern. 

The invitation of the Middle Rio Grane 
conservancy district for proposals for fur- 
nishing an initial order of 300,000 feet of 
highway material attracted a number of 
Well-known lumber representatives. Several 


million feet will be used on this project. 
Among these were R. F. Hammatt, secretary 
California Redwood Association; Oscar L. 
Massey, Chicago, of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co.; 
C. H. Artz, Denver, Colo., National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co.; J. H. Smith, Orange, Tex., 
Texas Creosoting Co. C. Lockwood of Kan- 
sas City, represented metal culverts. 

In its new construction work the Santa Fe 
railroad will largely use 6x8-inch, 8-foot ties, 
so 7x8-inch ties are not being taken in former 
quantities, and “X” ties (usable rejects) are 
no longer accepted. 

Ben F. Train, manager J. D. Halstead 
Lumber Co., Flagstaff, Ariz., held open house 
on May 10 in connection with the demonstra- 
tion of “Waterspar,” with decorative vases 
as favors for the ladies in attendance. 

T. M. Stribling, sales manager of the 
Breece mills, reports that retailers he re- 
cently visited are carrying not more than 
50 percent of normal stocks. 


Bogalusa, La. 


May 12.—Congressman Bolivar E. Kemp, in 
a statement in reference to his campaign to 
induce the Federal government to make rhe 
Louisiana State University department of 
forestry the greatest in the country, states 
that when the Federal Building in New 
Orleans is completed next year, the Govern- 
ment will maintain a forestry unit in Boga- 
lusa. The university owns 1,000 acres of 
land in Washington Parish, near Bogalusa, 
where a forestry school is held each year. 

The Lamar Lumber Co. has purchased an 
extra locomotive and installed more modern 
equipment in its big hardwood mill, and ex- 
pects to increase its capacity at least 10 per- 
cent. Installation of air dogs on the carriers 
and of a new resaw is being rushed to com- 
pletion. The mill, except for a few short 
periods when high water interfered with 
logging, has ‘been running steadily since its 
opening three years ago. 

Work has been started in redecking and 
repairing the Louisiana half of the Pearl 
River bridge on East Louisiana Avenue. The 
flooring will be of California redwood, manu- 
factured in Bogalusa, which will also he 
used for the railing and wherever lumber is 
needed. It will be necessary to put in also 
a few stringers, and the upper structure of 
the approach will be entirely new. This 3ec- 
tion has used redwood timbers on several 
other bridges. 

The canning plant of the Dorgan-McPhil- 
lips Corporation expects that 1,200 persons 
will be on the payroll next week. Another 
receiving shed, 11 by 50 feet, has been com- 
pleted. 

Cc. W. Goodyear, treasurer Great Southern 
Lumber Co., spent several days here. He 
stated that he looks for a gradual improve- 
ment in business, and found conditions sound 
in Bogalusa. , 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 13.—Some of the large industrial con- 
cerns have been buying more North Caroiina 
pine. Production is now at a very low point, 
but the unfilled order files look very slim. 

There has been a pretty fair demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2 and better, New England 
orders developing more freely. Buyers are 
interested in good circular sawn edge, but 
the supply is not large and they will soon 
have to turn to band sawn. Export demand 
is light and prices have weakened also. No. 
2 and better 4/4 stock widths have not been 
selling so freely. However, many small mills 
making finish are closed down, so stock 
widths and No. 2 and better miscuts are less 
plentiful, and in better demand. No. 2 and 
better 5/4 stock widths have been moving 
better. No. 3 edge and stock widths, 6/ and 
8/4 No. 2 and better, and other good rough 
lumber items have been very quiet. 

Several small cargoes of edge 4/4 No. 1 box 
rough have sold for delivery in Baltimvure 
and New York, but the Philadelphia market 
is pretty well supplied. Box makers find 
business better but are far from busy. Edge 
4/4 No. 2 box continues quiet. No. 1, 4/4 
rough stock box has been moving better. 
Several cargo orders have called for quite a 
quantity of stock widths mixed with edge, 
and other box makers have evidenced more 
interest in stock widths. Offers made today 
for kiln or air dried stock are not as low 
as they were two weeks ago. No. 2, 4/4 stock 


(Continued on Page 76) 


CI CALIFORNIA Co 


: Sugar Pine 


California White Pine (77% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


— al 


4g ) 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOO 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Crocker Building, - 




















San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg, - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central —— inal, - New York 
Daily News Building, ; 

400 Wea Madison Sef 0° Chicago 
Securities Building, . - + Omaha 


— 








California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

















Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 








This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (41/2"x612") 
Postpaid $5.00 








American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GOLDSBORO 4 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


™ JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft’s wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Si 

Investigate today. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 5-17 Gray 

















WOOD CARDS 


You’re a lumberman. Give a lumber tone to 
your business and personal cards. We make 
durable and beautiful wood cards, both single 
cross-section and thin three-ply. Also Christ- 
mas cards and Convention novelties of wood. 
Tell us what woods you are interested in, and 
write for quotations. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO., Box 4, 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


Publishers, ‘‘American Woods,"’ ‘“‘Commercial Species,’’ 
“*Handbook of Trees,"" “‘Leaf Key to Trees.’’ 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 











TIMBER nsper Lemieus 
ESTIMATORS Eredeeck — 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


WigpComSeshgie- NEW ORLEANS 











AKE your timber investments pay maximum 
M returne. “Principles of Handiing Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 

stpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
Corn St., Chicago, Ill. 


—— 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA, 
Mfg. Co. sold to Anthony Scott. 


Jasper—Keeton-Massey Lumber & 


CALIFORNIA, Lindsay—E. J. Foote Planing 
Mill sold to William D. Gay. 

GBORGITA. Columbus—Colonial 
moving to Phenix City, Ala. 

ILLINOIS. Aurora—Midwest Lumber & Shingle 
Co. merged into District Warehouse Co. 

IOWA. Newton—Hess P. Jasper bought the in- 
terest of Charles H, Jasper in the Jasper Lumber 
Co, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Williamsburg—Frank lL. 
Taylor and James Robert Mellen have taken over 
the business formerly operated under name of Tay- 
lor, Mellen & Kenney Co. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Gerstner Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Ann Arbor Lumber & Coal Co. 

Ann Arbor—Faust-Kennedy-Potter Co., builders’ 
supplies, changing name to Faust-Kennedy Co. 

MINNESOTA. Ada and Lockhart—C. C. Allen 
& Co, sold to Wilcox Lumber Co., of Detroit Lakes, 
Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—G. C. Youngerman Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Youngerman-Reynolds 
Hardwood Co. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—Landers Lumber & Ce- 
ment Co, sold to A. D. Squires Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Singac—E. L. Klotz sold to 
Totowa Lumber & Supply Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Alamagordo—Otero County Lum- 
ber Co. and the V. V. Frye Furniture Store sold 
to H, H. Stevenson, hardware. 

Tularosa—Tularosa Tie & Lumber Co. changing 
name to Tularosa Lumber Products Co. 

NEW YORK. Massena—Pratt Lumber Co. sold 
to A. E. Hawes. 


Lumber Co, 


Newark—Newark Planing Mill (Inc.) sold to 
Joel Caves, 
New York—Mechanics Lumber Co., Harry 


Schwartz, prop., moving to 191 Chrystie St. 
New York—wW, F. Cunningham sold to John Egan 
Lumber Co. 


OHIO. East Liverpool—Citizens 
succeeded by Lisbon Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Naples and Vienna—Melham 
Bros. Lumber Co. sold to Melham Lumber Co, 

TENNESSEE. Bradford—Drewry & Baird Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Drewry & Barton Lumber Co, 

Martin—Hurt-Vowell Lumber Co, changing name 
to Vowell Lumber Co.; increasing capital to $17,500. 

Memphis—American Woodworkers (Inc.) suc- 
ceeded by Kelly Handle Co. 

Paris—Charles Landsdell succeeded by J. W. 
Travis. 

TEXAS. Frisco—Frisco Lumber Co, sold to Lyon 
Gray Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Glenwood—Mt. Adams Pine Co, 
succeeded by J. Neils Lumber Co. 

Seattle—Bell-Holmes (Inc.) succeeded by Colum- 
bia Lumber Co, 

WISCONSIN. Brooklyn—E. M. Wilder Lumber 
Co. sold to C. P. Morgan Lumber Co, 

WYOMING, Sheridan—Lyman H. Brooks, head 
of Sheridan Lumber Co., announces the sale of 
the material stock of the company to the Diamond 
Lumber & Hardware Co., of Lovell, Wyo., which 
will operate the yard under purchaser’s name, with 
L. H Hurley as manager. 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Tucson—United Sash, Door & Glass 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Bernardino—San Bernardino 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 

San Diego—Woodwork Products (Ltd.), incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Willits—Willits Lumber Co., incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Wetzel Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; planing mill and 
retail lumber. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Lumber Products, incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Tampa—Hubert Ansley 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Sain & Carlton Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Dresser Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; 1,000 shares, $100 par 
value; to deal in timber, timber lands and lumber, 

NEW YORK. Beacon—Dutchess Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; James Lynch, sr., 29 
Wiltsie Ave. 

New York—Rodger-Koch Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 100 shares, no par value, 

OHIO. Tiffin—Monarch Products Co., incorpo- 
rated. , 

OREGON. Albany—Sherman Street Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Leona—Leona Logging Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Modern Wood- 
workers, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Tarver Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Boerne—Boerne Cedar Co., incorporated; capital, 
$5,000. 

Fort Worth—Panther City Planing Mill Co., in- 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


Lumber Co. 





Lumber Co., incorpo- 





VIRGINIA. Konnarock—Hassinger Lumber (Co, 
incorporated. F 

Narrows—New River Lumber Co., incorporated, 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—Schafer Bros. Lum. 
ber & Door Co. increasing capital to $1,000,009 
and changing name to Schafer Bros, Lumber ¢ 
Shingle Co. 

Satsop—Schafer Bros. 
capital to $1,500,000. 

Spanaway—Manning Lumber & Fuel Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $2,000. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—Merrill Handle & Mfg, 
Co., incorporated; 500 shares, pf., $100 par value 
and 1,500 shares, common, no par value. Succeeds 
the old Merrill Handle Co., recently dissolved, 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—D, M. Hester opening 
wholesale and commission lumber business, 


ARIZONA. Buckeye—J. D. Halstead Lumber Co, 
new concern, under management of Wilbur Car. 
ruthers. 


CALIFORNIA. La Mesa—John Sigler has started 
a retail lumber business. 

San Francisco—McCormick Lumber 
(Inc.) opening at 1401 Army St 

FLORIDA. Watertown—R. L. Montague has 
started a lumber manufacturing business, 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—E. M. Willingham (Inc.) 
starting retail lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Eunice—Cameron Lumber Co., new 
concern, ee 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—D. B. Hawley has 
started a wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness at 1400 Massachusetts Ave, 


MISSISSIPPI. Amory—wNettleton Lumber Co, 
will open a building supply business; J. C. Pen- 
nington, contractor, prop. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Fidelity Lumber & Coal 
Co. opening coal and retail lumber business, 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—James C. Chambers 
opening wholesale hardwood flooring business, 


NEW MEXICO. Taos—George T. Kearns Tim- 
ber Co. of Colorado opening lumber business; in- 
corporated, capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Glens Falls—Glens Falls Mfg. Co, 
recently began business; manufactures card tables, 

Newburgh—Newburgh Lumber Co. opening show- 
room and lumber store at 126 Broadway. 

Portville—Portville Lumber Co. opening retail 
lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Beaver—Burrow Lumber Co., new 
concern. 

Weatherford—Farmers Lumber Co. and McIntire 
Lumber Co. opening new lumber yards, 

OREGON. Sheridan—Neely & Arnold have 
started a sawmill. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bradford and Warren—Baird 
and Engstrom have started a retail lumber busi- 
ness, 

York—Geo, A. Wolf & Sons have started a re- 
tail lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—T. R. Le Seur Lumber 
Co. has started a wholesale hardwood lumber 
business. 

TEXAS. White Deer—Tulsa Rig, Reel & Mfg. 
Co., recently began a retail lumber business. 

New Boston—E. M. Baker opening lumber yard. 

Wichita Falls—Valley Lumber Co. opening re- 
tail lumber yard, 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—National Bee Supply 
Mfg. Co. have begun business; manufactures bee- 
hives. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Burroughs-White 
Trunk Co. has let contract for erection of addition 
to and remodeling its factory at 1523 E. Washing- 
ton St. 

FLORIDA. Panama City—Southern Kraft Cor- 
poration has acquired timber tract and will erect 
kraft paper mill with electric power plant; capa- 
city 200 tons daily to be increased later. 

Willow—McGowan-Foshee Lumber Co. will install 
machinery for manufacture of nail, bolt and spike 
kegs from longleaf pine. 

GEORGIA, Macon—Maxwell Bros. Box Co, let 
contract for construction of $12,000 addition to 
wooden box manufacturing plant. 

KENTUCKY. Greensburg—W. W. Williams will 
erect a planing mill and lumber plant to replace 
one destroyed by fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Medford—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
will rebuild yards and office destroyed by fire, 
including large warehouse, 


Casualties 


Logging Co. increasing 


Terminal 








ALABAMA. Goodwater—Singleton Lumber Co., 
plant destroyed by fire. 
COLORADO. Monte Vista—Valley Lumber & 


Supply Co., plant destroyed by fire. 
LOUISIANA, Kentwood—Kentwood Lumber Co., 
plant destroyed by fire. 
MINNESOTA. Trace—Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. 
yards destroyed by fire. 
MISSISSIPPI. Ethel—Moller 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 
NEW YORK. Rochester—Taft & Sons (Inc.), 
loss by fire, $12,000. 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





IdahoWhite Pine | Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
= Lcenene Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1 Sil lis at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Aowte for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





Kiln Dried 


and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce anil Glenen Pina. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 











ele 


Guard be Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 
your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 
ing credit and use the 










of Clancy’s Red 
Book Service as 
your guide. 
Order this 
service on trial 


Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
5 &e.s i i ment collect 
_ | vencune " ; your past due 

. f accounts for 
you. We can 
give you service 








that will please 
and the cost will be rea- 
sonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 











HE relative merits and costs of various types 

of construction are fully explained in the 

Hool and Johnson 2-volume “‘Handbook of Bulld- 

ing Construction.” Covers fully principles, 

methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 

eee postpaid. Address American Lumberman. 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN 





Nelson Marshall, Chicago sales representative 
of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., was a recent 
visitor to lumber offices in Buffalo, N. Y 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
spent the week in Detroit and other Michigan 
cities, 

Miss M. E. Flynn, who represents the Carney 
Lumber Co. in New York, returned home re- 


cently from a business trip to Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, 


A. J. Smith, of the A. J. Smith Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Decatur, Ind., was in Chicago 
Tuesday, and called at local lumber offices. He 
had been in Michigan cities a few days. 


R. Lockhart, of the Crawford-Lockhart Lum- 
ber Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba, was in Chicago 
Wednesday on his way to the East. He ex- 
pected to return in about a week. 


Frederick J. Schroeder, president of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., has been elected treas- 
urer of the Milwaukee Rotary Club for the en- 
suing year. The new officers will take on their 
official duties on July 1. 


George Holden, of Spokane, Wash., sales 
manager of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago Tuesday, and called at the offices of 
several local lumbermen. He is on an exten- 
sive trip through the middle West. 


H. P. Plummer, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Union Lumber Co., and Otis R. 
Johnson, of San Francisco, Calif., vice president 
and general manager of the company, who has 
been visiting him for the last two weeks, left 
Sunday night to spend a week in New York. 


J. G. Martin, of E, C. Atkins & Co., saw 
and machinery manufacturers of Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He has been active in 
association work for many years. 


Friends of Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman 
Poet, were delighted with the compliment ex- 
tended to him by the management of WEAF, 
the great radio broadcasting station in New 
York, which heads the N. B. C. chain, when 
on May 5 that station celebrated Mr. Malloch’s 
birthday by devoting its Cheerio Hour to songs 
and readings made up from his poems. 


W. P. Marsh, of McNary, Ariz., sales man- 
ager of the Cady Lumber Corporation, was in 
Chicago the latter part of last week to inves- 
tigate for himself the verity of many reports 
of slow retail and industrial trade. Early this 
week he left for Grand Rapids and the East, 
satisfied that no one lied to him. But, he 
decided, things aren’t so bad, after all. He 
was thinking about the baby daughter who 
arrived at his home a few weeks ago. 


His host of friends throughout the United 
States will regret to learn that Ben S. Wood- 
head, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., was painfully hurt last week 
when his automobile went into a ditch. He was 
driving alone from Beaumont to Center when a 
blowout: caused him to lose control of the ma- 
chine. Fortunately his injuries were confined 
to cuts and body bruises. His many friends 
will wish for him a speedy and complete recov- 
ery from his injuries. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., Chicago, now feels quite certain 
that even tornadoes hesitate to attack a lumber- 
man. When he was in Missouri recently, near 
the Missouri River, a twister headed directly 
toward him, but before it reached Mr. Marsh 
it left the earth, passed over him, and did not 
again descend for ten miles. Five persons were 
killed in the nearby town of Norborne, where 
the tornado struck with full fury. “They think 


we have wind in Chicago, but in Missouri, the 
‘show me’ State, they showed me what wind 
really is,” remarked Mr. Marsh. 


Nelson J. Sanford, jr., who for several years 
has been with the Portland office of The Pren- 
dergast Co., has resigned to join the organiza- 
tion of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Sanford will leave for Chicago i im- 
mediately to take charge of the Douglas fir 
wholesale department in the Chicago offices of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co. He will be 
missed by his many friends in the lumber trade 
in the Pacific Northwest, but will leave with 
= well wishes for his success in this new 

eld. 


J. W. Smith, general sales manager of the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss,, 
was in Chicago the latter part of last week, 
calling on the trade and sizing up the business 
situation. In addition to the drastic curtailment 
of production inaugurated by Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., as mentioned in the May 10 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Smith says 
that other mills in Laurel are making a sharp 
reduction in output. The Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co. has reduced its production 20 per- 
cent over its recent output, and is producing 
50 percent less than it did a year ago. The Gil- 
christ-Fordney Co. is curtailing its output fully 
20 percent. The E. L. Bruce Co., manufactur- 
ing hardwoods at the old Marathon . Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Laurel, also is materially curtail- 
ing its output. Mr. "Smith reports export de- 
mand for longleaf yellow pine holding up in 
good shape and he is of the opinion that the 
lumber manufacturers are going to begin ex- 
periencing a better demand and a stronger 
market within a short time. 


Leaves Lumber Business 


CINcINNATI, OHI0, May 12.—The Natalbany 
Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., having decided 
to discontinue its Cincinnati office on May 1, 
E, V. Godley, who has represented that com- 
pany in this territory, concluded to sever his 
connection with the lumber business and enter a 
new field. As a result he is now associated with 
O. K. Francis & Co., of this city, who deal in 
high class stocks, bonds and investments. Mr. 
Godley comes of a lumber family and has been 
in the lumber business 30 years, starting with 
his father, the late R. B. Godley, at Dallas, 
Tex. His brother, W. L. Godley, is located 
in Chicago, where he is sales representative of 
the Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 
Speaking of his change in business, E. V. God- 
ley says: “I find this new work very interest- 
ing and am glad that it will enable me to con- 
tinue my association with the lumber trade, as 
I find lumbermen are interested in making in- 
vestments.” 


En Route Home from Europe 


J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, Wash., president of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills of Belling- 
ham, Wash., spent a few hours in Chicago last 
Saturday, having stopped here for a brief con- 
ference with E. W. Bache, sales representative 
of that concern in this territory. Mr. Bloedel 
was en route back to the West Coast after 
making an extensive tour of Europe, on which 
he was accompanied by his wife. Mr. 
Bloedel was far from pessimistic in his com- 
ments on the outlook for the lumber business. 
He said that periods of depression always are 
followed by periods of prosperity and good bus- 
iness, and he believes that the statement of the 
writer that “When winter comes, can spring 
be far behind?” may well be applied to the 
present situation in the lumber industry. He is 
convinced that the latter half of the year is go- 
ing to make a much better showing than the 
first six months, and that the industry will close 
the year in much better position than it has occu- 
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pied during the first quarter. Mr. Bloedel re- 
rts that he found conditions in Europe gen- 
erally very good, with the exception of Eng- 
land. Business conditions there are very bad, 
and he does not look for an early improvement. 
After conferring with Mr. Bache, looking after 
some other important business matters, and 
spending a short time in Milwaukee, Mr. Bloe- 
del left for his home in Seattle, on Sunday. 


Trip Abroad Packed with Surprises 


At the quarterly meeting of the Northern 
Hardwood & Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held Tuesday in Milwaukee, 
Wis., one of the interesting side-lights was the 
informal report, made by President J. D. 
Mylrea, of Rhinelander, Wis., and sandwiched 
in between the soup and the meat course at the 
association dinner, concerning what he saw on 
his recent trip to Europe and Africa. He de- 














J.D. Mylrea, of Rhinelander, Wis., finds better 
hunting in his own State than in northern 
Africa, the land of the sheiks 


scribed his experiences in an entertaining way 
for the benefit of an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative and others seated near him at 
the table. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mylrea sailed from New York 
March 15, on the Italian steamer “Conte 
Grande.” The first surprise he mentioned was 
the location of the Rock of Gibraltar—it was 
found to be on the east side of the harbor 
and not on the west, as he had supposed. Then 
the two Americans crossed the Straits of Gi- 
braltar, and started from Tangier on a motor 
trip through a considerable portion of northern 
Africa, and found another surprise awaiting 
them. Africa, or this part of it at least, has 
some wonderful roads, thanks to the energy of 
the French. It was a trip of many surprises, 
“Jack” said, and mentioned another one—all 
the towns of any size are in two distinct parts. 
One is the old, walled, historic native town, 
where people dwell as they have dwelt for cen- 
turies, and outside the walls is the modern 
French town, built in European style and with 
many conveniences. 

Some one asked, “Didja do any hunting?” 
and Mr. Mylrea laughingly replied: “No, I 


got as far as the Atlas Mountains, 450 miles 
south of Gibraltar, and about the biggest wild 
animal I saw was a jack rabbit.” 

He returned through France, and here was 
another surprise waiting for him, France, which 
has been heralded far and wide as being un- 
bearably depressed by the World War, is forg- 
ing ahead rapidly. Building is going forward 
practically everywhere. The nation is being 
rehabilitated; it is, however, regarded with 
considerable disfavor by other European na- 
tions, Mr. Mylrea noticed, because of its stand 
at the recent naval conference. 

The wanderers returned on the French Line 
aristocrat, the Paris, and the lumberman got a 
real thrill from seeing the wonderful way in 
which wood has been used in this newly re- 
modeled ship. It is used everywhere, even 
state-rooms 'wood-paneled. Mr. Mylrea said, 
“It looked to me like birch, but a man can’t 
be sure. The French Line is rather particular 
about using only French wood, or wood from 
one of the French colonies. But whatever it 
was, it was beautiful to behold, and gave me a 
new idea of what can be done with wood on 
board ship. I wonder what kind of wood ts 
used in the Paris.” 

The writer promised to find out, and paid 
a visit to the Chicago offices of the French 
Line. There officials assured that it is birch, 
but from France, with other woods from Al- 
geria. Inlays carefully designed greatly en- 
hance the beauty of the result. 


A Correction 


Through a regrettable error, a news item in 
the April 12 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN stated that John D. Allen had severed his 
connection with the Standard Lumber Co., to go 
with the Natalbany Lumber Co. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Mr. Allen, ad- 
vises that he has not left the Standard Lumber 
Co. but continues his connection, representing 
that concern in the State of Tennessee. He ex- 
presses the hope that his friends and customers 
will be apprised of the fact that he has not 
made any change in his sales connection. 


Engine Sales Increasing 


April sales of the Climax Engineering Co., 
of Clinton, Iowa, with main offices in Chicago, 
were 12 percent greater than those for March. 
Included in its list of products sold were en- 
gines, heavy duty reverse clutches and kindred 
devices, according to an announcement by Wal- 
ter J. Dukes, general sales manager of the 
company, Regarding the immediate future, he 
said : 

“With the new line of engines which meet 
a wide variety of power needs, we expect a 
substantial increase in sales for the rest of this 
year. The trade already has shown a respon- 
sive attitude towards this new line. Adequate 
production and rapid delivery enables us to 
meet unusual demands which we believe to be 
a pleasing factor to the companies with which 
we deal.” 


An Interesting Road Map 


From the director of the natural resources 
intelligence service, Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Ont., the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
received a sectional map, indicating the main 
automobile roads between Canada and the 
United States. This particular map represents 
the Great Lakes sheet, but there are three 
others in the series, covering various sections. 
These maps are available free of charge upon 
request, and will be quite useful to anyone 
planning a motor trip into any part of Canada. 


S@asataaaaaanm 


Convention Date Unchanged 


After several weeks of preparation, the head- 
quarters of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association were moved, last Saturday, to the 
twenty-fourth floor of the new Buckingham 
Building, at 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
from the twentieth floor of the Straus Building. 
The organization for several weeks will be 


A letter to the’ 


KNOX 
BRAND 


IS GOOD 


OAK FLOORING 


MADE BY 


TENNESSEE LUMBER 


SMANUFACTURING CO. 


KNOXVILLE 





WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumbes 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
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=PRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





REDUCE YOUR LOGGING COSTS 


By Drolet Co-operative Bonus Plan 
Allowable cost set up in advance of logging 
conforming to logging chances. 

Your own organization executes the plan 
with no additional capital expenditures. 

Plan is in actual operation. Information 
without obligation. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactce GRAND PRIZE 
ee 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity B500Axes & Tools 
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working under a handicap, for many of the 
offices have yet to be paneled in the fine hard- 
woods with which they will be decorated. 

Officials of the association have definitely 
announced that the reported change of the date 
of the annual meeting is unfounded, and that, 
as previously announced, it will be held in 
Toronto, Ont., at the Royal York Hotel, Sep- 
tember 11 and 12. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg. 








Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 























IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 














FIGURE 


Any House 
in 9 Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. > 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon J 


‘reas NE A A A A AT 
American Lumberman 

| 43% South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois. 








| Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I | 
| will either return the book by parcel post insured or 

remit $15 in full payment. | 
| FREE cncdecencocsenscarsctsccnscetatntntdssoresscoess | 
| NE ccikn ctisichnettntnninnememmnnmetan bialite alewsecch | 


| ng Subject to approval of the management. 


Douglas Fir “Pie” in Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 13.—While Secre- 
tary Don S. Montgomery was attending a meet- 
ing of dealers in Sheboygan, Wis., today this 
“piece of pie,” 540 years old, was received at 
the offices of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, in Milwaukee, and was in 
the act of being fastened to the wall when an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative hap- 
pened in. For purposes of this picture the big 
slab of Douglas fir, sent by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, was leaned against 
the wall beneath the gallery of pictures of all 
the active officers of the association (who in 




















this way keep a close watch on the secretary at 


his desk.) The “pie,” three inches thick, is 
fastened to a panel of Douglas fir plywood, on 
which is printed the historic dates this tree 
witnessed; also on the panel is a picture of fir 
trees as they grow. 


City’s Typical Boy of Promise 


A feature of the weekly meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce last Wednesday 
was the presentation to the members of a boy 
who was introduced as the city’s typical “boy 
of promise.” This boy was William Herbst, 
16 years old, who is employed by the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., and he was made a guest 
of honor at the Association of Commerce meet- 
ing in connection with the celebration of Boys’ 
Week in Chicago. He was chosen to represent 
the younger generation before industrialists of 
the present day. 

“Billy” Herbst, as he is affectionately known, 
when 10 years old, following the death of his 
father, had to assume with his mother the bur- 
den of the support of the family, which included 
four sons. He peddled papers, washed windows, 
ran errands etc., while the mother washed and 
scrubbed and managed to get along until finally 
the boy was graduated from Lane Technical 
High School. His spare hours were spent at 
the Chicago Boys’ Club, an institution main- 
tained by business men and philanthropists of 
Chicago, to help underprivileged boys. A short 
time ago a call came to the club from the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Co. for an office boy for 
temporary service. Billy was sent and made 
such a splendid impression that he not only 
was given permanent employment, but soon was 
advanced to a clerkship. In his spare time he 
studies, helps his mother with the housework 
and takes’ the part of a father to his three 
brothers, 14, 12 and 10 years old. 

Occupying the seat of honor at the speakers’ 
table at the Association of Commerce luncheon, 
Billy was called on for a short talk. In re- 
sponding he said: “It is not I who is be- 





ing honored today, but the vast army of Chi- 
cago boys who are honest, ambitious and cager 
to learn and succeed. The hardworking fej. 
lows don’t get the notoriety of those who g0 
into crime, but they are by far in the majority 
and are as determined to succeed as any genera- 
tion ever was.” 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE C. LAVERY, for many years as. 
sociated with the Lavery-Daehnhardt Lum- 
ber Co., of Jersey City, N. J., died May 8 jn 
a Honolulu hospital of bronchial pneumonia 
contracted while he was aboard the steamer 
Franconia, on his way_home from a # trip 
around the world. Mr. Lavery was 59 years 
old. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, coming 
to America 55 years ago. He entered the 
lumber business in Jersey City, N. J., as a 
young man and became one of the leading 
figures in that field in the vicinity of New 
York. Before the formation of the Lavery- 
Daehnhardt Lumber Co., Mr. Lavery was 
connected with the Collins-Lavery Lumber 
Co. He was also a director of the New Jer- 
sey Title & Guaranty Co. Mr. Lavery left 
New York in September for his third trip 
around the world, traveling alone, and was 
on his way back from the Orient when taken 
ill shortly before reaching Hawaii. He was 
taken from the ship to Queen’s Hospital in 
Honolulu on May 6. Upon receiving word 
of his illness, Edward Daehnhardat, his part- 
ner, and Miss Elsie Lavery, his daughter, 
immediately boarded a Transcontinental 
Boeing airplane and started for the Coast, 
hoping to reach Honolulu by the fast steamer, 
Malolo, in time. They had reached Clovis, 
N. M., when notified of Mr. Lavery’s death. 
They continued on to San Francisco, where 
they will await the arrival of the body and 
will accompany it back to Jersey City. An- 
other daughter, Mme. Franz P. de Mattas, 
lives in Cannes, France. Mr. Lavery was a 
Mason and a member of the Shrine. 














AUGUST C. FRUEHAUF, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., Detroit, Mich., died on Sunday afternoon, 
May 11, at his home in Detroit. Mr. Frue- 
hauf had been confined to his home since 
Jan. 1. He was born in Fraser, Mich., in 
1868, and had ‘been active in the business and 
apparently in strong and vigorous health up 
to the first of the year. Mr. Fruehauf had 
been prominently identified with the trans- 
portation field for more than 35 years. Open- 
ing a small shop on Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, 
in 1895, for the manufacture of wagons, he 
continued in the business of building heavy 
duty, horse-drawn vehicles until the coming 
of the motor truck displaced the horse. In 
1914 he designed and built a two-wheel ve- 
hicle to be used in connection with a light 
motor truck, and christened it the “Semi- 
Trailer,” said to be the first vehicle of its 
kind in the country and marking the begin- 
ning of the trailer industry. The Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. was organized and expanded, 
various types of trailers being made, with 
which the lumber industry is thoroughly 
familiar. In 1929 Mr. Fruehauf was made 
chairman of the board, while his two sons, 
Harvey C. and Harry R., long active in the 
business, became president and vice president 
respectively. Funeral services were held in 
Detroit, Wednesday afternoon. 


JAMES F. GAMBLE, vice president and 
treasurer of Gamble Brothers Lumber Co., 
Highland Park, Louisville, Ky., died the 
morning of May 12, at St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Louisville, following a four weeks’ illness 
and an operation. Mr. Gamble was 72 years 
of age. A native and life long resident of 
Louisville, he had spent most of his life in 
the lumber business, the plant specializing in 
production of cores, and at one time produc- 
ing considerable poplar siding. Mr. Gamble 
is survived by a brother, T. Hoyt Gamble, 
president of the company; a sister, Miss Rose 
Gamble, and a number of nephews and 
nieces. He made his home at the Weissinger 
Gaulbert Apartments, and was a member of 
the Pendennis and Louisville Country Clubs. 


LEONARD HOWARTH, former vice presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
and one of the leading figures in the timber 
and mining business of the Pacific North- 
west, died at his home in Santa Rosa, Calif., 
on May 12, at the age of 64. Mr. Howarth 
had retired as first vice president and treas- 
urer of the St. Paul & Tacoma company last 
month because of ill health. He was a native 
of England, coming to the United States in 
1889, and settling in Wisconsin where he was 
associated with the Hewitt interests. In 1891 
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went to Tacoma in connection with the 
be erests of the late Henry Hewitt, jr., one 
7 the founders of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
of per Co., and since that time had been 
Lumtified with that concern and its allied 
ae, until his retirement. He became 
~ t vice president and treasurer of that con- 
and and of the Wilkeson Coal & Coke Co., 
chortly after the war. He was also inter- 
pons in the Everett Pulp & Paper Co., 
Everett Wash., in which a brother holds con- 
trolling interest, and in numerous other in- 
dustrial and financial enterprises. He had 
maintained 2 residence at Santa Rosa for a 
number of years and spent part of his time 


there. 


ROBERT S. SHAW, widely known lumber- 
man of the Pacific Northwest, died at Port- 
land, Ore., Wednesday night, May 7, after 
4 short illness that began with a blood in- 
fection. He was 55 years old and had lived 
in Oregon since he was six months old. His 
father, John A. Shaw, founded the Santiam 
Lumber Co. at Mill City, Ore., and it was 
there that Robert S. and his brother, J. R. 
Shaw, now in the lumber manufacturing 
pusiness at Klamath Falls, Ore., got their 
first experiences in the industry. From i900 
to 1911, Robert Shaw was general manager 
for the Mill City plant after it had_been pur- 
chased by the Hammond Lumber Co., and in 
1911 he was transferred to Astoria, Ore., to 
become general manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill operations there. In 





THE LATE ROBERT 8S, SHAW 


1919 he became associated with A. S. Kerry, 
of Seattle, in logging operations at Kerry, 
Ore., and managed that activity until 1926 
when he became interested with his brother 
in the Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co., at Kla- 
math Falls, of which company he was first 
vice president. Since retiring from that com- 
pany he has made his home at 728 Knott 
street, Portland, Ore. Surviving him, besides 
his brother, are his mother, widow, a daugh- 
ter-in-law, Dorothy May Shaw, and two 
grandchildren. Mr. Shaw was prominently 
identified with association work and was a 
member of the board of directors of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association for several 
years and its president for two years. 


WILSON J. CONWAY, aged 79, for many 
years president of the Conway Co., manufac- 
turer of doors and panels, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., died on May 7 while en route to Mil- 
waukee after spending a vacation at Phoenix, 
Ariz. Death was due to heart failure. Mr. 
Conway was born at Cincinnati, O., and went 
to Milwaukee with his parents 73 years ago. 
His father founded the business which he 
conducted until 1925 when fire destroyed the 
Plant and he retired. In early days when 
the firm was under the direction of the elder 
Conway it was known as the Conway Ve- 
neered Door & Mantle Co. Mr. Conway was 
much interested in horticulture and was an 
enthusiastic amateur photographer. He was 
particularly interested in wild flowers and 
Wisconsin orchids, and his other enthusiasm 
was color photography. He was a member 
of the Milwaukee Athletic Club and the City 
Club. Besides his wife, Julia Norris Conway, 
he is survived by a daughter, Margaret. 


AMOS BRIGHT, well-known lumberman 
and banker of Sutton, W. Va., died at his 
home Sunday evening, May 4, aged 76. For 
Many years he was prominently connected 
with the lumber and stave industry, was vice 
President of the Sun Lumber Co., of Weston, 


W. Va., for almost 30 years, and in the early 
years of development was the largest shipper 
of staves from central West Virginia. Mr. 
Bright was prominently identified with the 
banking business, served as State bank ex- 
aminer, and at the time of his death was 
president of the Home National Bank of 
Sutton. He was affiliated with the Masonic 
lodge and a charter member of the Sutton 
Rotary Club. He was noted for his integrity 
and high sense of fair dealing. A widow and 
two sons, William K. and Percy W., all of 
Sutton, W. Va., survive. 


ANGUS R. McGOWAN, formerly in the re- 
tail lumber business in Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas but of recent years a citizen of 
Albuquerque, N. M., died at his home there 
on May 11 of blood poisoning contracted from 
a splinter in his hand. He was 66 years old. 
Mr. McGowan was born at Picton, Ont., and 
had been a resident of New Mexico for 20 
years, serving for a time as timber inspector 
for the State Highway Commission. He was 
an early and life member of Hoo-Hoo and 
had looked forward to the 1930 annual at 
Toronto, at which time he had intended to 
visit his boyhood home. Funeral services 
were held on Tuesday evening, May 13, and 
the body was sent to Madison, Wis., for in- 
terment beside his son, Fraser. A widow and 
one daughter survive. Mr. McGowan was a 
Mason, a Knight Templar and life member 
of Tripoli Shrine temple, Milwaukee. 


J. FRANK OLDHAM, 1471 Henry Clay Ave- 
nue, New Orleans, La., died at his home 
on Tuesday, May 6, and was buried at St. 
Louis, Mo., Friday, May 9., at Valhalla Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Oldham leaves a wife, Mrs. Lucille 
Dunklin Oldham, and son, Robert Oldham. 
Mrs. Oldham is a descendant of Gov. Dunklin 
of Missouri. Robert Oldham is connecetd 
with the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 
Another son, Lieut. Ralph D. Oldham, of the 
138th Infantry of Missouri, was killed in ac- 
tion in France dring the World War. Mr. 
Oldham was connected with lumber indus- 
tries for a great many years, being con- 
nected with B. H. Pollock Lumber & Coal 
Co., W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., Antrim 
Lumber Co., and was for years sales manager 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., which is 
now known as the Frost Lumber Industries. 


HARRY DAVID WARNER, president of 
the John Martin Lumber Co., died at a St. 
Paul, Minn. hospital May 13. He was 31 
years of age and had been ill a month. He 
lived with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Warner of St. Paul. Mr. Warner was born 
in St. Paul, March 19, 1899. He attended the 
St. Paul public schools and St. Paul Academy. 
Until the firm merged with that of Finch, 
Van Slyck & McConville, Mr. Warner was a 
department manager with Lindeke, Warner 
& Sons, a St. Paul wholesale dry goods con- 
cern. Subsequently he became identified with 
the John Martin Lumber Co. Besides his 
parents he is survived by his sister, Mrs. 
Dudley Mudge of Chicago, and two brothers, 
Richard, who lives in St. Paul, and William, 
of Minneapolis. 


R. CLYDE KLUMPH, president of the 
South Shore Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
well Known in lumber circles, died suddenly 
on Aril 17 of a heart attack. Mr. Klumph 
was 64 years old. He was born in Cuon- 
neautsville, Pa., and moved with his family 
to Cleveland when he was 17. He entered 
the lumber business at that time as an em- 
ployee in one of the yards, and had re- 
mained in the business. He organized the 
South Shore Lumber Co., a wholesale concern, 
in 1924, being associated in it with his 
brother, M. P. Klumph. Another brother, 
Arch C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber 
Co., is aetive in association work and a 
former president of Rotary International. 


COL. PANNILL RUCKER, aged 60, head 
of the lumber firm of Pannill Rucker & Son, 
Martinsville, Va., was fatally injured Satur- 
day night, May 10, when his automobile left 
a curve and plunged off a deep fill on the 
highway near Mocksville, N. C. A Mocksville 
ambulance rushed him to Longs Hospital, at 
Salisbury, about 20 miles away, but he died 
a few minutes after reaching the hospital. 
Col. Rucker had been to South Carolina on 
business for his lumber company, and was 
on his way to Martinsville when the acci- 
dent occurred. One son, Pannil Rucker, jr., 
survives him. 


Cc. A. PALMER, prominent lumberman and 
contractor of Chisago City, Minn., died May 
10 at the age of 74, Funeral services were 
held May 12. Mr. Palmer is survived by five 
sons, two daughters, two sisters and a 
brother. 


COLUMBUS C. DALE, well known in the 
eastern Kentucky hardwood section, died 
suddenly at his home in Hazard, Ky., on 
May 7. He was 51 years old. A widow and 
five children survive. 


The Foley FilesAll Saws 
Betterand Cheap 





Increase Your Business 


By giving your customers Foley Saw Filing Serv- 
ice, you will increase the volume of your business and 
the number of your customers. All saw users would 
rather have Foley-filed saws because they cut better and 
stay sharp longer. 


The Foley Model F-5 
“3-Way” 2: Saw Filer 


Files all hand saws, band saws and circular saws 
automatically, and much better than the most expert 
hand filer. No eye-strain. Easy and quick work. 


Many lumber yards are using the Foley. 
Write for complete information. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


127 Main Street, N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 














“LANGE DUPLEX” 
AUTO GLASS EDGER 





EXTRA PROFITS 


Easy to make extra profits with a 


Lange “DUPLEX.” With this ma- 
chine you can repair windshields, 
furniture tops, glass shelves, do _ 
showcase work, etc. Does fast 
work, no interference between op- 
erators. Price, complete, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, only $175.00. Order a 
DUPLEX today. 


HENRY G, LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 











Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 
Send me further facts about Lange 
Auto Glass Edgers and Lange Tools 
and Supplies 
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Lumber Prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended May 10: 

















Flooring Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, 8158, No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
B&btr, 10-20'...$64.53 | B&Better Rough: 10-20 S1S1E Dimension 8181E No. 1, (all 10- 20’): 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 46.7 5/4x4, 6&8”... 58.36 | No. 1— Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... a. ee 0.00 
1x3" FG ibaa 5/4x5, 10&12”. 70.50 +2 be eeeeee 34.93 ala leat leat 12° mean 19.58 No. ¥ “(0- 20): ' 

tr, 10-20.. 81 ~ | 1x6" .....0. . x 4”, 10’. .23. A Os wnat 2a eres 
No. 1, 16-507... 98.26 | “Bdetter-Surtaced: No. 2— 22:27 25.00 18&20'.. 11! ai | oe i 
No. 2, 6-20' 21.97 > 43.33 > 16.38 16’. .23.60 27.00 No. 3 (ali 6-207): 
ae SEE? cccccees 45.48 Ts wine ha site 17.88 18@20'. 2647 .. a ne | edie 16.49 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 71.71 3x8" nates 7: $5.54 | No. 3 2x 6”, 10’..20.60 .. 12’...... 15.30 i daaeee 15.69 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 47.78 1x5 and 10”.. 48.25 er 17.63 12’. .19.54 25.75 | SS 17.91 i as 
ixi” FG— a ‘“gae"" 9.17 Se ai dana ee 13.65 16’. 20.29 28.58 (| | eae 18.18 Longleaf Timbers 
90° x4, af ’ i . No. 1 Sq. 
B&Btr, 10570"-- 31-84 | 5/ax5, 10812". 78.69 | Boards, S18 or sas | ,, 18420)..21.51 27-98 | 2x 8”, 10°...... 17.07 | 345, "20" and 
No, 2, 10-20'.... 23.25 6/4 & 8/4x4, No. 1 (all 10-20’): 12’. 21.26 24.00 15.45 under: 
es ee ca 5s 53.56 . erewerys 32.1 16’. 20.00 27.26 16’...... 15.82 — ae 26.43 
6/4 & 8/4x5, | ypestoree: 37.07 18&20’.'22.62 .... 18&20’...... 17.14 eee 35.08 
54x4”, 10-20’— 10&12” .... 66.00 Ee RS 2x10”, 10’..24.00 .. 2x10”, 10’ 16.91 Be” Nwawseede 42.65 
Me ccbccece 28.14 | © surfaced: io 2 (all 10 to 209: ” 12’. 24.88 26.00 a 17.15 Plaster La 
POO. Doscedoas eve 27.27 ” a a =| ae 16’. .25.65 33.46 eee 16.45 - th 
A etebencetis 18.77 Ee 41.56 oo: ae 18.71 18&20’. 25.90 ‘Raine ¢ No. 1, ", 4”... 2.53 

Parti a eteatens 2 eta 24.00 | 2x12”, 10’..32.00 :... SOET sc cees 21.23 | No. 2, %”, 4’.. 2.99 
1x4”"—~ tion 1x5 and io": 47:47 as 3, (all 6-20’): NLS 66.00 | Bn18", 16°....%- 20.50 Car Material 
B&Btr ........ 41.00 1x12” 51.88 ge rrrseess 5.44 16’..29.43 45.53 12’....-. 17.86 | (all 1x4 & 6”): 
eg lela epee 2600 | 1X12” weer ees . 1x10” seth aatrgae 16.00 18&20’..33.78 44.13 eee 22.69 B&Btr i 

Drop Siding Casing and Base 1x12” ....... 16.26 No. 3 Dimension 18&20’...... 24.53 Seton 44.98 
1x6”, 10-20'— B&better Jambs re 14.39 Stringers 10 and 20’...: 4456 
a 36.36 4 and 6”.... 47.24 | B&better: x6" .....2000- 13.60 mn 12 and 14’.... 48.95 
ee 36.48 ie 51.36 1%, 1% & 2x4 2x8 pt tteeteees 14.11 af | at eugeny -¥ _ area 30.50 
RS ne 23.77 5 and 10”.... 56.09 YD eialiaen ale tees 15.02 Ot +e pad OF Weweeiws as 43.39 

Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- [Special telegram to AMERICAN > mecca 


folk prices made during the period April 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
DE ives ccateeeerehoreenecnen «e+ 0 $42.75 
re ret «+ 29.10 
Me Mol «tnasekabacedae ee uens anew 22.80 
DT Uh én sede éneeecketcoucos pee - 19,60 
No.1 No.2 
Bé&better No.1 box box 
ee. sssrewede $44.60 tae weer wees 
ee” ¢eeeasekoa 45.20 — cove eve 
> Jer 46.10 $33.65 $23.70 $20.40 
fh eee ree 47.50 acme a cone 
«gale oq wt we 47.45 $6.25 22.95 21.50 
PE LTS 51.40 38.10 25.50 21.70 
ES 65.45 45.10 29.40 22.75 
Edge, B&better— 
i: d2e6 che beeeeeetencbtoneske bee duwie $48.80 
DP ccs c er benwededasetee eae peeves 63.35 
Pn, kKtGde tin cuewed wneeeweeene eens 68.35 
Dt tdtivnnk devas biheddawaeenanneuaatnith 54.30 
Bark Strips— 
DP! <csaneieteidedenwhwutssanhewed $30.80 
aia hieh cele it eaads eimieden aba ee skeen 16.00 
Dres 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
ee Me” cesaeeuul $40.55 $40.45 
No. 1 common, fe: secs De 35.25 
No. 2 common, are 26.35 25.95 
25%” 3%” 
0 —Ee 40.05 38.45 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $33.25 
Box bark strips, dressed............ce0.% 15.55 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
Dt” cetiteehess xeeernnue $26.35 $16.20 
BED? ccnccesvccvsecores 26.65 16.65 
DT” aim ne paeate ane © anceaie 27.40 17.15 
I no orn oh ci in a dich nike ge 30.40 18.35 


*F.. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s18s— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16° 
Be a ccccccccvescoees $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
MO ‘wecceeuveerceees 29.00 0.00 31.50 
Di) e¢ese ceesunnsess 30.00 31.00 32.50 
BEES evccccocecsessere 32.50 33.50 35.00 
BEES cecescocccesecces 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, SIS1IE— 


add 50 cents to 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 81.00 
2x 8” 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” 29.00 32.00 33.00 38.00 32.00 
2x12” 29.00 33.00 33.00 38.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduc .50 from 
of No. 1, : ‘S a ow 





Spokane, Wash., May 14.—Following f. 
mill prices on actual sales were renerted: > 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, May 14. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price Hst of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 


random length basis by using the sorting, 


charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 


follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INcH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 


is 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $52.40 $47.10 $56.01 $76.22 
D selects RL..... 32.24 32.07 40.68 58.10 
No. 1 common AL 39.50 37.64 42.80 45.46 
No. 2 common AL 24.56 23.32 23.52 29.07 
No. 3 common AL 17.97 18.56 18.36 18.34 


SELECTs, om. 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


es  caceseen $57.40 
BEVEL foo er eee 31.24 
Idaho White Pine 
IncH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 
6” 8” 1 339° 
C selects RL. OS 00 $80.00 $90. 00 $108.00 
D selects RL. 44.03 45.52 64.27 83.65 
No. 1 Com. yp: ia 47.00 46.00 52.31 75.00 
No. 2 Com, ye 34.62 35.08 34.62 42.12 
No. 3 Com. AL... 22.92 23.27 24.32 29.95 
Seiects, 82S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
i i Tid «ea he ¢es's ven bes 86e0av ex $75.71 
PO GS = See re 43.00 
No. 4 Common, Ge Mein ace a e'eco's we 17.23 
Larch and Fir 
Ma. 5 Giematem, BES” IM ac cccccscesvss $17.60 
Bee. 3 GOO, BENS” BO oc accccccccase 17.22 
No. 8 common, S836 RL 1x8”............ 15.50 
Vert. gr. flooring C&Btr. 4” RL........ 9.75 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 28.25 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerMaAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 13.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
|) ae . $63.00 4/4 ...$31.50@32.50 
1x4—10” . 49.00 BFE ose 


8/4 36.006 40.00 
a iding— awe . 7 
” red «+. 25.00 8/4 ... 36.00@42.00 
exer, Flat ger. 25.00 Lath ... 3.00 
Green box 14.00@18.00 


Vert. gr. 28.00 





Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended May 10: 


x 1x4 
x ” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $59.50 $59.25 
A Go 5 awinwss eee 28.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ces eae 42.75 39.25 
es eaten chaaee ‘ 32.25 
No 3 PSS ee . 23.50 
Partition and Siding 
Drop si@ing, Dbetter, 156" ..ccceccess. $37.00 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5x10”, Bé&better.............. $56.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”, B&better he See 67.50 
Case and base, 1x5&8” ities aniieica Week's 0 «ie 61.00 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 44% 
1%” and over... 35% 
Boards and —) 


Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $31.00 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, ise ‘ae Dr okies 25.00 
Shiplap, 1x8”, No. 2’ ER ee, ae eee ee 19.25 

Dimension 
No. 1, = } a ee re $20.75 
_ SF aes 23.00 
~ 12” | = ee 28.25 
No, 2, = 4”. Ne ME, SE 5 i. igs es cee 19.00 
es Be ON Mc cae anwue oe 22.75 

th 

wee: Se © cusadtansceeveeesserind $3.55 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 


mann white — boards, D&M, shiplap, 
siding and ceil 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 13” 
es te 6-16". $52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
Oo. 
btr.,* 6-16%.. 51.00 55.00 My a8 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64.0 § 
41.50 49.00 


No, 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41. b0 
No. 35.25 35.50 37.00 
$3.50 33.60 


con. 


> 8-207,. 32.50 84.25 35. 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.50 32.50 38.50 
*Dé&btr., 1x4&8-inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 
off list. 
5"&6/4— 4"&wdr. 4,6&8" 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74. 00 $77.00 $87.00 
No, 1&btr., 6-167. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 62:00 67.00 $7.00 
ont ay web in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
id $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
- $6; No. -inch, add $6.50; 6- and s- 
inch ‘thas 7.28; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; 


Furnished when available. 
Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengthe In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
aaa f deain 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
4 for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other tensths, $1. 
3 wet siding, %-inch, odd iengths, 8- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: am 
Dé&bdtr., 4-inoh. . $23.00 4-inch.......$18. 
6-i % - 6- eeeeeee 00 


inch.. 31.00 


ch 1. 
‘Spruce and Baas lath, 4-foot; No, 1, $7.20; 


No, 3, $5.45. 





3x3 t 
5x5 t 
5x5 t 


No. | 


1x4” 
1x6” 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


portland, Ore. May 13.—F. b. mill prices 
actual sales of fir, May 9, 10 and 12, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical ts Plooring 


B&btr D 
4xd? wccccccccces $40. 00 et 0.00 $25. os pene 
aso, ee Ne Sic oases 

Plat Grain Flooring 
1x4" ccccceeocore ‘ 21.50 19.50 vane 
1X67 cocccccecccs ‘ 30.25 27.25 aan 
Mixed Grain weeeees 
1x4” ones eeeeene eeee eee eeee 15.00 
Ceiling 
ee nemeiews 22.50 17.00 ene 
yt ae ee 22.50 15.75 pone 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ee ccereneewe’ wows 27.50 25.75 icons 
DP ccconceatene vnee 27.25 26.25 eatc 
Ml cgnccseoewees cece “060 16.25 
Finish, Kiln Drea he — 
x8” 1x12” 
B&botter ..cccccccce ° $3850 $1225 $56.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
PD cecstansewn 7% 75 a oe st 50 $17.50 
PD cssseneene 75 1.75 12.50 
| Saaerrene ee 850 *§50 eevee 
Dimension 
No. 1, 


2” thick— 
12 | aie 4 18’ oo * metal 26-32’ 
4”,$15. 50 $15.50 $17.75 $18.00 $18 

6”. 15.00 15.00 16.50 17.00 17. 00 $19. 75 $21. 00 
8”. 14.75 15.00 17.00 17.25 17.25 18.00 25.00 
10”. 17.00 16.00 17.00 17.75 17.00 20.25 24.00 
12”. 16.50 16.25 17.50 17.75 17.50 19.25 23.00 


2x4”, 8’, $16.00; 10’, $15.75; 2x6”, 10’, $15.25 
Random— 
2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
=. er “ 50 % 75 $9.25 — ved $12.00 
a gee -75 -75 son ° even 
No. 1 Pht Sinthaite 


3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced..........$18.50 
5z5 to 12E137 to 60’, FOUBR. .cccccccecces 17.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 19.00 
Pir Lath 
Ee Fl 
Bé&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
BEE) Aranda wan cal onan a amie wal Sak ORS. 00 
I~ thay afr buh pn atNd WA tases dev nos aoa eae anol ela 37.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 10.—Eastern prices, 
per thousand (abingles packed by the square 
are a 5 cents over straight car 


prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 

Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
i NE oo. eangre gana $1.60@ 2.75 
NN aa og daa O wh wy we Aieial we 1.80@ 2.20 
| EE ee ee 2.65@ 4.00 
Eurekas, slash grain............. 2.95 3.10 
Perfections Salad aio aha es ¥en kw icds aime 3.80@ 5.00 
ich oe i eee Gas 8.00 9.00 
Demonations 6/8, 6. .ccccccccccccs 2.40 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... * He 4 75 $2.00@2.75 
Extra clears ........-. 90@2.20 2.20@ 2.30 
as tS  Geeeete 2'80 4.00 2.60 @4.00 
Perfections 6.4.05... ++. 3.95@5.00 4.10@5.00 
Ree: 2a: Gene - 9.00 

Sinensises. 5/2, 5”.... 2.40@2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
ee EE ss os 5 ane ue $1.75 @1.85 
Extra clears, 

15% premium cleara..........3-- 

50% premium clears............. 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects).. ee 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain) chicas 3.50 
I 5 Fee ana a aso ae 3.95 @5.00 
hen NRE Bae ie nae waa - 8.50@9.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$1. <i. 50 $1.00@1.50 
Common stars, voce eae 1.30@1.35 
Common clears........ 1.80@2.50 1.75@2.50 
Be, DS POMRED oo cccéccce Ran  seascnens 
0 2 parfections a 2.85@2.90  2.50@2.60 
Mixed with 

fir lumber 

emnen Oe, CIB... 00ccccececessccescsee 
Common clears ........-eeeees ayes 1.85 @2. 50 
Be BS OD ecescccccncsccesesencs Be 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
XXX 
XXXXX 


Scubdabeaidenwsie aaa vecentersed Cae 
RSE PEE ertesaraveseaeia = 
Perfections .......... iia anaeaaiwml 00 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., May 10.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended May 6: 

California White Pine 


All widths— 
C sel. D _ 


No, 1&2 clr. No. 3 clr. 


$31.50 


62.80 46.70 

California Sugar Pine 

$81.55 $64.25 
74.05 
64.65 
78.40 


66.60 


White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
seek oymen. ‘ on Common No.2 No.3 
o. 1, xa.w.. . OY 00 Bean 7 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 20.75 8” .. = = er a 

Panel, C&better ao ae ‘ 
1%” xa.w 57.60 10” ---- 24.60 19.20 
gaat Pk ie F <a | 19.70 
Sugar Pine Shop Box— 
Inch common.. .$33.25 ee .. 23.60 


No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 41.25 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.30 Bev. Siding, %*%x6”— 
Bé&better .... 33.75 


White Fir 
C&btr, all sizes.$31.80 Lath— 
No. 2&btr. dimen., Me. 2. 
1fxXa.w. ..... 17.00 
Australian 
Mixed pines— 
GFOMLe 2 cccese oe. 05 6” 
5/4xa.w. Doug! Pir 


6/4xa.w. 
8/4xa.w. C&better 


3.70 
2.50 


eeeeeee 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 


3$x2%"” }$x1%%” 
ist qtd. wht...$106.00 $101.00 
lst qtd. red... 79.00 79.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 
2nd qtd. red... 66.00 64.00 
lst pln. wht... 82.00 66.00 
1st pin. red.... 74.00 66.00 
2nd pln. wht... 68.00 61.00 
2nd pin. red... 63.00 61.00 
Sed Wht. <.ccce 46.09 46.00 
3rd red 46.00 46.00 
Fourth 29.00 28.00 


Chicago 


%x2” %x1” 
$93.00 $68.09 
73.00 65.00 
59.00 55.00 
59.00 55.00 
66.00 48.00 
60.00 55.00 
47.00 44.00 
49.00 47.00 
35.00 34.00 
35.00 34.00 
15.00 15.00 


1%4x2” %x1” 
Oe i. Win 6:0 bes 000s aeiscnseas $98.50 $98.59 
ee rrr yee - 96.50 97.50 
SRE GUE. Whi co creccccccccsscccces Cee |. eae 
ss. eee écteecensess ee See 
SUG GE. WR. owticdiécscevscecess Tee Tea 
fe Se ctsens Se 68.50 
SG WO. Wihbscccvcene peewee eee 65.50 65.50 
Oe re eee - 60.50 60.50 
SPS Wee ccvces vhuabdpesvas cecaes 43.59 
Serer nibh viah eee ae 43.50 
Fourth 21.50 


Wew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }¥-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


eee eee e weet eeeeeeeeee . 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended May 10: 


First 
se+cessQee 


Third 
$49.44 


Secona 


BX2%" one $72.78 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1 &sel. 


ip CEE Coe ++ ++ +$115.00 $ 90.00 
i, ME Oe ee Tee 120.00 95.00 
a ECL eee TT ee -. 125.00 100.00 
8/4 Ce ccccccccccccee 130.00 105.00 
Me. seecbvene Prrrrer rr - 150.00 125.00 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 60.00 $ 52.00 $ 45.00 $ 39.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— , 
4/4 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 93.00 73.00 54.00 388.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 60.00 40.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 eave 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 ‘one 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 >on janes 
3/4 ... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 bone 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 ewes 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, $73. 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 
add $15; for 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MaPLE— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20,00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 60.00 50.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 67.00 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 77.00 67.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 co 
12/4 92.00 $2.00 72.00 45.00 sees 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 652.00 ence 
12/4 . 115.00 : 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add ‘$4 to No. 3 price, 
Basswoop— 
4/4 70.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 22.00 
5/4 72.00 62.00 54.00 30.00 23.00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 23.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 bese 
12/4 . 100.00 90.00 75.00 565.00 cone 


Rayetems, oft: $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 


No. $62; 4, $78, or on grades, FAS, 88; 
No. iL $68. 
One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 
Rep OaK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 . 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 62.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 55.00 386.00 19.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 65.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 120.00 100.00 85.00 50.00 one 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 eevee 
16/4 . 175.00 155.00 135.00 cae anne 
Harp MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— 
No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
OPE i ctensomewas ii patel $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
DIG? kvedd ewes Gbaves wet .- 48.00 °* 38.00 28.00 
CPO 00disckeweees vigtee sk dh eine 38.00 28.00 
— No. 2 and 
better 
BOE VL ccondetadatc0setbtavecteke i - $38.00 
Gn won pau ceed tign Fds oee cases cene es . 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
eee $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 








oyals ec cecccccccccccce 11-00 





135.00 
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Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended May 6, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Ficurep Rep GumM— Rep OAKkK— 
Qtd. No. 1 Qta. PA 1G ° aéneeapedies sdesetstedts. “exarcedl da 
RE eo eee, is peel omabaick « Semeiianbes O. L&sel 60.25@ 65.50 2... .eeeeeee cece cece eeee  ceeeeees, 
me, 0d No. 2... 50.50 [oKEV ARSED EE ne mon hed amine. eintas cae 
Rs |. ee ccaetae ccs masts hos see 
Qtd. FAS.. 96.75 100.50 97.00@ 99.25 91.25@ 98.75 Pin. FAS.. 68.00@ 75.25 86.50@ 88.00 90.25@ 94.50 107.00@133,9 
one yieee 51.25@ 56.08 gaggrtccsets. seseceerees - 64.00@ 65.50 No. lésel 47.50@ 60.75 61.00@ 68.50 53.50@ 77.25 89.00 
n, ee ° ° US | -j-- weeeeececeeee seeseseecere oO. omni ee) eae wie ae /- pe eee oeae ° @6¥ ewes 
No, 1&sel 46.50@ 53.25 51.50 56.50 62.00 Sd.wormy ............ Meee |. Of Gildewwadeaac - agence 
i es ee kas Uebeeecheaas seta enveetes PorpLaR— tte 
> Pa es pendiasambes. sekdvsionevs awkavewas 
gh gee 62.00@ 66.00 70.75 63.00@ 68.00 63.75@ 74.00 ee Se a ee ee Ghee 69.00" 
No, id&sel 44.50@ 58.75 45.25  =§««_—=_reeveeeceees 50.50@ 61.50 Se ins EEE Geaveesackas ~“kddewencdests® cL. He 
Pin. FAS.. 51.7§6@ 54.25 55.50@ 64.50 67.75 @ 66.00 soe 63.09 mao asa ee eee . 
No. 1&sel 39.75@ 42.25 40.75@ 42.00 43.50 y f FAS 17.75 91.25 93.25 94.50@ 
~ 9 4 ~ ~ AAD se eees . . . a 100. 
No. 2... 26.000 CEOS caxkbccsencs 27.00@ 28.75 28.00 No, 1&sel.. .......++++: 59.25 72.50@ 177.75 62:50@ Tay 
I SU ec cace Menten siacs samadiccddened: - itesey veaan 41.00 
BLack GuM— . eae sc ineacaial S4.50 = ccc te cecene ceveecccceee covsseceneys 
td. FAS.. 47.25@ 52.75 50.75 «=«=-—_—_succcceeeees 58.00 OrT MAPLE— a " 
"Fe. i&sel 37.25@ OM eer c tee e net, Weer ec upaens FAS ...... 82.75 91.50 775 2th ets eseel 
ee ee le a wnne: | eee eebaebeh MbuehectecRes No. l&sel.. 47.76 nee enccee cececccccces seccevecce,, 
es = — ice eb ad eheacedeeehs skeennOewee OxS HARD MAPLE— 
a. Se 8 é = =§«§=- ss igtaeseneee Keseeeseuoas HoeeReO ee ees FAS i. he Gekicien aces gouge iadane. .wieiauasawas $1.50 
TUPELC 0. se. SDS HEKRCNKS. cvhedSeeseGln “Seasoneceece 1.50 
BEECH— 
Qtd. FAS... 54.50 cn eeecnceeee seveeeeecees 51.00 | Pee We st Kitewewitwie “Beénvecdepis busarmates 
PUG, BEER coccvcvcccce secsevessccs sevccssesecs 41.00 a Se. SEG 00—tiCh wwe KRRWERY ‘Winn waco dbase” hawewcacall : 
Pin. FAS.. 44.50@ 58.00 55.75 «== cacecucceece 54.00 Hrckory— tans 
No. 1&sel 34.50@ 39.75 38.00@ 45.75 ..........4- 43.50 No. 2 40.75 
2 : = toes ME Mo enkck <eteaccdeenet Gersbbsetecn. ecacnwixkes k 
ae 2, Me Sciecetcceré sebsdnecdene ekeaberds nae one tan. 
WHITE OAK— No. 3...... re re ee 
Qtd. FAS..119.25@127.50 132.25 _ & Ferrer Tree CoTTONWoop-— 
ao ai et ree rt Tae Taeeee CERO cee ceceevece No. 1&sel.. 39.00 , rr rer 
©. 8.20% S425 «= ne vevccccves coccseseccce cousecsecess Mes. Bivcccs 1.25@ 33.00 34.00@ 35.00 .........005 cece ee eeeees 
Pin. FAS.. 84.25@ 92.50 94.25@113.00 102.00 133.00 Maanolza—- . Ss 
gam PAS SELOD COS apna se score were nee mer RE vabidie’ 58.25@ 78.75 73.50@ 84.00 
No. 1 5. si718@ 24.75 7 _  ATCRSEN SERS CREME R EMOTE ' No. 1&sel.. 44.25@ 48.00 ............ 48.25@ 47.00 ....ccccses 
m a cece ° SU 0 ORO O ORS ROTH © OHS R ROSE) «OHHOREH SCC CO® — =... 28.25@ 98.75 ........ccee 29. 33.75 
IxXED OAK— PECAN— 
i): Dn Ce citeacceneedk CObssrqnneee Serna wewauns Se Ba cones 33.00 


eee er eee ee ee ce eee eee eene 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 13.—Retailers are 
placing a few orders for northern pine here 
and there, but trade is spotty, and there is 
not enough activity in building to encourage 
them to add materially to stocks. Prices are 
inclined to be easy in some grades, owing to 
the. sharp competition from other woods. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 13.—There has been 
no revival in demand for eastern spruce 
frames, or strengthening in prices. Base 
price is barely steady at $41@42, and easy 
schedules can be bought for much less. Some 
Canadian mills just beginning production are 
reported to have accepted $40 base. Boards 
are dull and prices are barely steady. The 
lath trade is stagnant and prices are very 


soft. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 14.—Hardwood trade nere 
is slow, with the demand scattered, but dis- 
tributers maintain a cheery outlook, gener- 
ally, stating the belief that it is just a mat- 
ter of holding on a little while longer, when 
the industrial situation will be remedied and 
with it the lumber situation. Already buyers 
are displaying a more encouraging tone. 
Northern hardwood mills are being lauded 
for the way they have maintained prices “in 
the face of everything.” , 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 13.—Hardwood buy- 
ing is restricted to small proportions in most 
cases, although there is some report of a 
better outlook in woodworking lines. Furni- 
ture factories in a number of instances state 
that they have more orders on hand than they 
had a year ago. The chief woods in demand 
include oak, maple and ash, with prices about 
steady. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—Mixed carlot 
orders are being received by wholesalers from 
furniture factories and other industrial con- 
sumers. Orders are principally for oak, pop- 
lar and chesnut, but small lots of hard and 
soft maple, elm, birch, basswood and ash also 
are being sought. Prices were weaker in un- 


dertone, 
reported. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, May 14.—The market in Doug- 
las fir, which has been so low for months, 
shows some faint signs of reviving, accord- 
ing to several distributers, who report a iit- 
tle greater activity in both inquiries and 
orders. Prices are unchanged. Sitka spruce 
is moving in fair volume at good prices, 
mainly to industrial plants. 


though no quotable changes were 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 12.—The last week 
brought some further expansion in the move- 
ment of Douglas fir, along with increase in 
activity among builders and other users of 
lumber. Bidding for business prevents both 
the West Coast and the eastern producers 
from realizing reasonable profits. 


NEW YORK, May 13.—Prices of Douglas 
fir have held fairly firm in the face of un- 
usually light demand for the season, with 
‘yards stocked to a less extent than at this 
time last year.’ Wholesalers are disappointed 
at the size of orders. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 13.—The demand 
for Douglas fir has shown little, if any 
change, orders being mostly from rural yards 
and for well mixed cars. City yards have 
been buying very little. Prices on yard stock 
continue quite weak, and especially so on the 
common grades, 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, May 14.—<Actiwty in northern 
hemlock is reported as being just a bit more 
sluggish than it was recently, with a trifle 
more difficulty in placing orders, but a good 
volume of this wood continues to move to 
country yards, at prices $5 off the Broughton 
list. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 13.—There is a very 
slender volume of business in northern and 
eastern hemlock boards. Clipped boards are 
offered at $30 and random at $1@2 less. West- 
ern hemlock is very quiet, and the scramble 
for business results sometimes in concessions. 
May business has shown but little improve- 
ment over April. 


NEW YORK, May 13.—There has been very 
little activity in’ hemlock for early May. 
Most of the wholesalers report business 
limited to a large extent to regular cus- 
tomers, who purchase in small lots. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—Orders for 
cypress are confined mostly to mixed carlots 
for retail yards and a few industrial users. 
Planing mills are buying small lots for im- 
mediate shipment, and several interior trim 
orders are being placed. Prices as a rule 
were stationary. Most of the orders are for 
factory lumber, with only a small amount of 
finish being sold. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, May 14.—Mill men and other dis- 
tributers of redwood say that this material 
is just about holding its own with last year, 
and that there is a fairly steady movement 
to retailers, especially to country yards. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 14.—Several large distribu- 
ters of western pines are reporting an in- 
creased volume of trade, particularly in the 
Inland Empire woods. California white pine, 
cut for panels, is maintaining a steady de- 
mand from retailers. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y¥., May 13.—The demand for 
the California pines is not active, and most 
dealers are keeping down their purchases. 
California white pine and Pondosa pine are 
easy. A fairly steady market prevails in both 
California sugar pine and Idaho pine, but the 
demand is not large enough to stimulate ad- 
vances. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., May 13.—Western 
pines are moving slowly, neither yard stock 
nor shop lumber being in active demand. 
Most of the big shop users placed their or- 
ders early, and business from the small in- 
dependents is not up to the usual volume. 
Prices continue weak. 


NEW YORK, May 13.—Demand for Culi- 
fornia sugar pine, Idaho and Pondgsa is 
rather light, but prices are holding up, prob- 
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——— 
ably due to limiting of production. Ship- 
ments coming through are not large for early 


M“¥- SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 14.—Wholesale and com- 
mission distributers of southern pine report 
a general betterment of market conditions 
this week, continuing the movement noticed 
last week, and there is hope expressed that 
it means the gradual opening up of building. 
prices have not, however, been bettered yet. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 13.—Sales of south- 
ern pine are few and competition is keen. 
Eager sellers are offering 8-inch air dried 
roofers at around $26@26.50. Partition is 
moving slowly at $44 to $46.50 for B&better. 
Flooring is very quiet; fairly firm prices are 
quoted for well known makes of longleaf while 
shortleaf is offered at very modest figures. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—Southern 
pine continues dull. Dealers say prices can 
not go any lower. Small fill-in lots of com- 
mon lumber are being bought by line yards 
and up-State retailers. Planing mills are 
making some purchases of small lots. General 
industrial buying is light. 


NEW YORK, May 13.—The southern pine 
market has been slow, and prices of some 
items are not as strong as they were a fort- 
night ago. Incoming shipments have been 
fairly light of late. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 13—Southern pine 
business has held up fairly well so far this 
month, ‘but prices have shown further weak- 
ness, in spite of the closing of numerous 
small mills and lessened selling pressure 
from them. Most of the orders are comiug 
from Texas and other southern States, and 
the East. In this section, demand is spotty 
and orders usually come with a request for 
immediate shipment. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, May 13.—There has been a 
fairly good demand for shingles in suburban 
yards, and wholesalers report that some 
stock is moving. Prices do not vary from 
week to week. Eastern spruce lath are sell- 
ing fairly well, with no recent price changes. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 13.—The shiuzle 
market is extremely dull, and offerings are 
far enough ahead of demand to keep 
prices on the bottom. Most clears are 
said to have sold under $2, while demand for 
stars is very slow at around $1.80. The de- 
mand for lath has slowed down a little, and 
orders for siding are scarce, except in mixed 


, BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 13.—The boxboard 
market is quiet. Some curtailment of produc- 
tion in recent months has not been sufficient 
to offset the reduction in consumption, con- 
servatively estimated to be 10 to 15 percent 
below normal. Shook and box manufacturers 
are buying cautiously and picking up some 
bargains. Round edge white pine inch box- 
boards, log run, are around $23@25. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 13.—Retail yards are 
moving comparatively few clapboards. Yard 
Stocks are generally below normal, but deal- 
ers are unwilling to make commitments, East- 
ern spruce and native white pine clapboards 
are in light supply, and quotations remain 
about steady. Orders for West Coast clap- 
boards are eagerly sought, and prices are suf- 
fering more or less, especially those on red 
cedar. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from Page 66) 


VERMONT. Granville—N. G. Rice & Son Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Hampton—Heffelfinger Co. (Inc.), 
loss by fire, $30,000. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—Ernest F. Rhodes 
suffered loss of his sawmill by fire. 

Tacoma—Specialty Mfg. & Lumber Corporation, 
loss by fire, $125,000. 

WISCONSIN. Goodrich—Gill Lumber Co., head- 
quarters, Wausau, sawmill at Goodrich destroyed 
by fire; loss, $10,000. 


It’s 
Fine Lumber That 
Comes From These Logs 


Your customers will like the light, 
soft and white lumber that comes 
from the fine, high altitude grown 
trees Craig Mountain is cutting. 

Carpenters find Craig Mountain 
Pondosa Pine light to handle, easy to 
saw and nail and extremely satisfac- 
tory for all building needs. 

Hundreds of dealers are selling 
Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine with 
unusually good success. Try a car 
and see if your contractor and car- 
penter customers don’t like it better. 


We will welcome an opportunity 
to quote on a mixed car, 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 
WINCHESTER. IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. 8S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


MOUNTAIN 
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Shaw Bertram Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(TRADE NAME) 
Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. 
DRY KILNS PLANING MILL 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 
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E. L. Bruce Co. 


Common Stock 


LISTED ON THE CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Outstanding leaders in the industry. 


Profit earned every year since Cash dividend each of last 
incorporation. eleven years. 


Large asset value per share. Unusually attractive future 
possibilities, 


Our special analysis will be 


sent to you upon request 


W B:MEMillam & Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange Associate 


120 South La Salle St, Chicagp 
Telephone ‘Randolph 3031 





























LOOK! At these piles of our “Homestead Brand” 
ApRiEmicat WESTERN HEMLOCK 


in stock at the Morton, Wash., mill. We feature WIDE and 
LONG Hemlock Lumber. Stock always available 2 inches thick, 
up to 12 inches wide, and specified lengths up to 26 feet. Plenty 
of 6” and wider sizes. Also have 1x6&8”. 

It is DRIED IN THE ROUGH, and surfaced just before ship- 
ping. It is clean, bright, light in weight, has no pitch, does not 
warp, saws and planes easily, and does not split in nailing. It 
is better looking, easier worked lumber, soft in texture, yet pos- 
sesses practically the same structural strength as fir, according 
to the U. 8S. Forestry Department Laboratory tests. 

A showing of “Homestead” Hemlock has helped many a retail 
dealer sell a house bill. Get a cinch on the wagon trade of your 
section by handling this better looking dimension and. joists. 

Ask us for a free copy of the official Hemlock lumber booklet, 
which will give full information on the wood and the purposes 
for which it is recommended. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 








News Letters 


(Continued from Page 65) 


box has not been very active except 12-ipep 
and this width is becoming more popular 
Edge ‘box, 5/4 and 6/4, has been very quig 
4/4 box bark strips have been in better q 
mand but at low prices. Both pine and hard 
wood dunnage, 4/4, is very active and prices! 
are nearly on a par with those of box bape 
strips. § 
Planing mill men find business a littl 
better, but everything ordered is wanted ima 
mediately. The retail yards are not doing 
much business outside of repair work. Kitgy 
dried roofers continue very quiet, but the 
price has about hit bottom. Air dried roofers 
have been moving a little better, but priceg 
are weak, and reports say that 8-inch can be) 
bought at $14 f. o. b. cars Georgia main ling: 
rate. There is not a great quantity avaije 
able of either 6-, 10- or 12-inch widths, an@® 
these remain steady. 4 


Portland, Ore. 


May 10.—Manufacturers and dealers report” 
business quiet in practically all directions,% 
Douglas fir, western pine and spruce manw) 
facturers all agree that business is quiet, 
The spruce market seems softer than the 
others. Loggers down the Columbia River 
are not going to pile up a great surplus of 
logs if they can help it. It is very likely” 
that camps will go into their summer shut.) 
down within three or four weeks from now, 
fully a month earlier than usual. . 

April shipments by water from the Colum- J 
bia River totaled 129,762,419 feet, only 5 per-~ 
cent less than during April last year. For- 
eign shipments totaled 57,347,577 feet, as 
compared with 72,234,652 feet during April 
of 1929. Shipments to California, Gulf and 
North Atlantic ports totaled 71,914,842 feet, 
compared with 64,172,596 feet a year ago. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May 13.—While the volume of orders for 
lumber has been holding fairly steady the 
last three weeks, there appears to be less 
strength to prices. This is particularly true 
of yard stock. Salesmen are reporting that 
stocks in the yards appear ‘to be lower now 
than they have ever known them, and it is 
a common report that a great many bills 
are delivered right out of the car. Demand 
is better in the East and South than it is 
west of the Mississippi, although southern 
Missouri and Oklahoma are buying freely. In 
other sections demand appears to be strictly 
for immediate requirements, and is spotty 
at that. 

Industrial demand for lumber is not 80 
good as it was earlier in the year. Most of 
the demand for redwood is industrial. The 
industrial buyers of hardwoods are holding 
very close to their current needs. 








Trouble and Litigation 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 12.—Further iegal 
developments in the case of the Lafayette Mill 
& Lumber Co. took place last week, when the 
two petitions filed by certain creditors jointly 
and by the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. 
individually in the circuit court here were 
withdrawn under the terms of settlement 
effected between the representatives of the 
Lafayette company and attorneys for the 
creditors. These terms have not been made 
public, but they provide for payment of cer- 
tain amounts on the claims, which are stated 
to aggregate about $50,000. The bill of the 
MacLea Lumber Co., of the Morgan Millwork 
Co., Thomas A. Myers & Co., P. M. Womble, 
the Appel Lumber Co., Robert Sizer & Co. 
and the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, 
filed on March 28. asked that the court re- 
view and revoke its receivership order of 
Aug. 6 and place the affairs of the company 
back in the hands of the stockholders. The 
petition of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co., 
introduced on April 25, asked for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. The agreement un- 
der which the two petitions are withdrawn 
leaves the Lafayette company without any 
legal complications other than the continu- 
ance of the receivership under the companys 
own application. 








